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WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF Thrift Stamps 





Merchants— 


Our original Thrift Stamp plan will 


TRADE MARK 


enable you to render patriotic ser- Pay 
vice and at the same time make fi 


your business more profitable. 
You are naturally interested in 


Thrift Stamps 


Let us show you how they can 
build up your business, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Housewives— 


Our unique Thrift Stamp plan will 
pay you DAILY DIVIDENDS 
on the money you spend. Ask 


#2] your merchant and write to us and 


we will gladly tell you all about 
Thrift Stamps and how to get 


Thrift Stamps FREE 


Increase Your Cash Sales 


please and benefit your present customers, attract new trade and increase 


your profits 


Write to us upon your firm letter head and 
we will tell you all about Thrift Stamps 


Thrift, 57 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


am 
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_ His MASTERS VOICE 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


To insure Victot quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark, “His er's Voice.” It ison eens ene 
the Victor Talking Machine Compan: 








The ore atest music 
by the “froatest artists 
-only on Victrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists who by 
reason of their superior artistry are famous the whole 
world over 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their 
appearance on the opera and concert stage 

—who have chosen Victrola Records exclusively to 
carry their art to all the world and immortalize them for 
all time. 

Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer’s.. He will 
gladly play for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest 
artists, and give you a copy of the Victor Record catalog—the most 
complete catalog of music in all the world. Ask to hear the 
Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


S130 OF 1 SE) BHD oe 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction, 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor 
Supremacy 


“Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon or in 
the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or 
Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Conscious Evolution Kills Old Age 


HERE is nothing more certain than 
that the fountain of youth is in 
each human being, and that each 
human fountain of youth dries up 

just as any other, and all powers of body, 
and personality, recede, and disappear, 
through failure to capitalize and properly 
use them. Failure to realize and act on 
these facts and immutable laws, causes all 
who die of old age to be broken-hearted 
men and women. For, who can bear 
lightly and without a broken heart, to be- 
come a victim of the nightmare of old age? 


It was not given to humanity to really 
and economically drink to the full of the 
spirit of the fountain of youth, until Con- 
scious Evolution and its creator blazed 
the trail which led and leads not through 
tropical jungles or over desert wastes to 
some inaccessible region of the universe, 
but to a proper understanding of our own 
evolutionary resources, and to the means 
of their cultivation through the use of our 
own powers of evolutionary creation. 


Most human beings by this time know 
that the human body is built up of a myriad 
of cells, all bearing some inter-relation with 
one another. This biological fact does not 
arouse in us any interest until we learn that 
our very life and our very health and our 
youth depend upon each of these individual 
cells operating its proper functions. The 
mere fact that we know that billions of 
cells in our bodies must be healthy for us 
to enjoy unusual health gives us poor con- 
solation until we realize that it is possible for 
us to consult a benefactor of the human 
race. This man who combines intimate 
scientific knowledge of the human cell, as 
none other, with the discovery of the means 
by which its health, life, youth and potency 
can be multiplied; who, by reason of study, 
experience and extraordinary genius shows 
us how we can put unusual health, youth, 
and greater life in every one of our vast 
multitude of cells, thus giving the human 
bedy its maximum of health, life and 
power, is indeed a benefactor of the highest 
type, of humanity. This man is Alois P. 


Swo 
A Great Secret of Life 


Alois P. Swoboda shows how without incon- 
venience, without drugs, without study or loss of 
time, we can put unusual life and health in our 
vast multitude of cells and do this in a perfectly 
natural and easy and practical way. This is the 
marvelous secret uncovered in a fascinating little 
booklet written by Swoboda, the pioneer in the 
realm of conscious and scientific self-evolution. 
Some day the complete history of Conscious Evo- 
sag and its creator will be recorded with all of 
i and ramifications, os 
Cionasteuis Evolution means the highest t 
freedom, the highest type of liberty, the ae 
type of civilization, the highest type of science, he 
highest type of philosophy, and thus the highest 
type. of consciousness. In this article, however, but 

rief outline can be given. 





The story of Swoboda is one of the romances of 
human history. As the discoverer of. the origin of 
Conscious e ive energy—and the laws 
governing its evolution and of a scientific system for 
applying those laws in a manner that has operated 
successfully i in over - quarter of a million instances, 

liar niche in earth's Hall 
of Fame. He did pe merely write a book, paint 
a great picture, invent some useful device, or win 
some battle. Swovoda's fame is built on a far more 
substantial foundation. He is the wizard of the 
human body—the wizard of the science of evolu- 
tionary creation—the wizard of the science of per- 
tual youth—the wizard of the science of life. He 
is the apostle of the greater, the successful life— 
perpetual youth. 


Swoboda not only re-creates men and women; 
he makes them more powerful, capable, alive, and 
happy than they were before. Swo has revo- 





By DONALD RICHARDSON 


lutionized yo methods of spusining the body and 
mind, and thus has multiplied the powers, and life 
and years of men and women. Swoboda advances 
men and women a tremendous way along the line 
of human development, in the direction of a higher 
creation. The man himself—as well as his hosts of 


Thousands of men and women between the ages 
of thirty and ninety have been rejuvenated, and 
made again actually young through this evolutionary 
science at home, quietly, secretly, easily, without 
self-deception, without faith, without make-believe, 
without pretense, without app an th 

Cc i Evolu- 








enthusiastic followers—is a most convinci 
of the effectiveness and substantiality of his science. 


Conscious Evolution Means 
Evolution Consciously 








Swoboda fairly diates vitality. His whole 
being pulsates with I life and energy. His 
mind is even more alert and active than his body; 


he is tireless. He discourses with learned fluency 
on the sciences of biology, Physiology, histology, 
morphology, or on the new and original “with him- 
self” science of energy, as well as on the science of 
Conscious Evolution, which emb the pr 

of all other sciences, entering with equal ease “a 
facility on any phase of this all important subject. 
Start him on his particular specialty—the develop- 
ment of the human Mayenne and the possibilities of 
self-evolution—and he pours out a veritable flood of 
illuminating exposition. Earnest and vehement, 
he rises to eloquence as he unfolds in his masterful 
manner the If. tive sibilities 
of man under the guidance of the laws o ——- 
Energy. You are impressed with the fact that 

are in the presence of a most remarkable persona ity 
—a superior product of the conscious system of body 
and personality creating. Swoboda embodies in his 
own lity the best proof of 
the correctness of “his philosophy and science and of 
the of his volution. 


e 
Swoboda Is Centuries Ahead 
e le 
of His Time 

Swoboda has no equal as be scientist, philosopher, 
and psychologist, di evolution. 
Swoboda must not be "Classed with ordinary biolo- 
gists, ps phy- 
sicians, refeiosiots or = oe aim is merely” the 
development of the human being— increase of inter- 
nal power, more ly power, more brain power, 
more evolutionary power, more conscious power, 
more creative power, and in fact greater capacity 
to live, succeed, advance, evolutionize and enjoy 
in every wa He is primarily interested in those 
influences which make for a fuller, and more com- 
plete life—a higher evolutionary, scientific self- 
creation. 

Swoboda is the kind of a personality that never can 
be satisfied to merely accept a fact without knowing 
the fundamentals of its existence, the fundamentals of 
its origin and the fundamentals of its ultimate e destiny. 

ne cannot remain long in the p of S 
without realizing that fei is mentally and physically 
@ super-man. ie makes you feel that you are only 
partially well and vigorous and ambitious—in short, 
you are only half as alive bodily and mentally as you 
must be if you wish to enjoy to the full the benefits 
of living—that you are living an inferior life. No one 
can read his booklet without becoming conscious of 
his wonderful power and personality. 


Youth at Any Age 


Swoboda demonstrates that no matter how old 
we may be, we can through the conscious use o 
the principles of evolution make ourselves full- 
powered dynamos, with every part and wheel, and 
power-belt thoroughly in trim, working smoothly 
and at maximum ena ra ola hundred per cent 
—at any hioke ‘ you believe you have developed 

est 























to the pen. ort your vitality, coon | a 
powers of iving an enjoying. you are accor to 
the Swoboda standard demonstrably cae en. 


Conscious Evolution can lead you to a new an 
greater realization of health, energy, power, life, 


and Roepe, 

Ta E PAST THE AGE OF THIRTY, 
CONSCIOUS REVOLUTION MUST ESPECIAL- 
LY APPEAL TO YOU precy Evolution is an 
antidote to old age in ‘its -—_ form and variety 
of conditions. It turns the ial of physiological 
time in the direction of youth, efficiency, vitality 
and greater pleasure. 

When Swoboda attacked the problem of the 
cause and eradication of old age, he directed his 
penetrating mind into the recesses of nature, and 
became conscious of all of the laws and principles 
engaged and involved in the production of living 
organisms, and their evolution and decay. Con- 
scious Evolution is a revelation in perpetual youth. 
It is not enough to say that Swoboda is an authority 
on the subject of evolution, youth, growth, and 
ageing. He 1s the master of the science of self- 
evolution. 


of any 
tion will enable heaton fos s to live to a very great 
age and be as active and alive as at thirty-five to 
forty-five. 


Swoboda Has Written 
a Wonderful Booklet 


Swoboda has written a wonderful explanation of 
the human body and its evolution. This book explains 
Conscious Evolution and the human body as it has 
never been explained before. It explains the Swoboda 
theory and laws of mind and body. It startles, edu- 
cates, and enlightens. It explains as never before the 
reason for the evolution of the mind and body. It tells 
how the cells and their energies build the organs and 
the body, and it tells how to organize the cells beyond the 
point where nature left off for you. It widl give you a 
better understanding of yourself than you could obtain 
through reading all of the books of science and philosophy 
on the subject of the body and mind, because it explains 
principles that have never before been explained by 

ientists or philosophers. It is impossible to dupli- 
cate elsewhere the information it gives, and the value 
of the information is beyond estimate. 





Swoboda has written a simple, but the first really 
scientific and philosophical, explanation of the actual 
evolutionary cause of ‘old age. This essay is a classic. 
It will stand for all time throughout all ages as the first 
basic and real analysis of evolution and ageing of the 
cells of the human body. It explains the psychological 
and evolutionary errors and elements inooloed in the 
production of ageing. 





Without being compelled to study textbooks on 
psychology, philosophy, biology, histology, etc., you 
will, through reading this brief analysis learn fully 
what is nature, when is nature not nature, what is the 
cause of growth, maturily, evolution and decay. Swo- 
boda has the happy faculty of being able to put a whole 
science in a comparatively few words. This essay will 
interest not only men and women who are merely inter- 
ested in avoiding the nightmare of old age, and those 
who realize constantly that they are growing older in 
body, but it will also interest the scientist, the philoso- 
pher, the psychologist, as well as the pure speculator 
on the subject of life. I predict that every man and 
woman will read this work and profit by it. It is the 
A, B, C, of perpetual youth. It will mean astonish- 
ment to the scientist. It brings confusion to those who 
practice self-decepti It brings embarrassment to 
those who believe old age necessary. It seems bold, but 
this is only the effect of mis-conceptions concerning 
the necessity of old age. 


The Fountain of Youth—the pursuit of perpetual 
youth—has always been very alluring, but here we have 
a guide to its source. No intelligent human being will 
need coaxing to drink of this fountain, for its spirit 
gives life, and arrests decay and destroys the nightmare 
of old age. Perpetual youth will mean to the human 
race more than is the power of any human being to 
estimate. Imagine what it will mean to double, triple, 
or even quadruple the length of human life and multiply 
human energy. 





You owe yourself a reading of this essay on the 
Swoboda philosophy and science. It will put you 
favorably in touch and in harmony with your creative 
forces. You will harness them, capitalize them, and 
employ them. ay result will amaze you. This essay 
which Swoboda has written and copyrighted will be 
sent to you free of charge and free of any obligations to 
Swoboda, if you will write for it. Just write your name 
and address on this page, tear it out and mail it to 
Swoboda, or draw a ring around your name on your 
letter-head, or merely send a i. giving your name 
and ones. Do it —. ead it, _ £ ap ome 
be tually — for you cannot afford to grow o 

Address Alois’ P , Siaohoda, 3093 Berkeley Building. 
New York, 
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HE most beautiful hair is only softer, silkier and prettier after an Ivory shampoo, 

and it feels as good as it looks. Ivory makes the copious, bubbling, lasting 

kind of lather that can be rubbed into hair and scalp thoroughly. Then it 
rinses easily, leaving the hair clean in the strictest sense. And it is so mild and 
pure that it does not impair the color or health. 


Ivory Soap Shampoo 


Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap. Saturate hair and scalp. 
Rub the scalp with Ivory Soap paste (see recipe inside wrapper) 
and dip the suds over it. Rinse with spray or cup, gradually 
cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun if possible, but 
do not use strong heat. 


IVORY SOAP. (B#] . 99%% PURE 


IT FLoars 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Esa tabi 5 got the Administration over 
a barrel and are lambasting Gehenna 
out of it for its conduct of the war. The 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Food Administration, the Shipping 
Board and sundry subdi- 
: visions are getting theirs 
Prying 
the War 


and the country is ringing 
Lid Off 


with the echo of the little 
hammer’s_ strokes. A 
month ago it was sacrilege 
and treason for anyone ex- 
cept Teddy to doubt the 
infallibility of Washington in war matters; 
now, only four weeks later, the investiga- 
tors would have us believe that little has 
been done in nine months and nothing has 
been done right. If charges were shells 
and countercharges cannon, General 
Crozier’s heavy ordnance and munition 
troubles would be over, so large and 
varied is the supply. 

So history repeats itself. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 
Kitchener was as far above criticism in 
England as the Wilson administration 
was in America under the same circum- 
stances. In both countries the closed 
season lasted just nine months. There- 
after the storm broke. Once again it was 
demonstrated in both countries that in- 
fallibility is a myth like Santa Claus, 
that the wise nation must figure on a cer- 
tain percentage of errors and mistakes in 
the conduct of a war just as the wise busi- 
ness man allows an ample percentage for 
depreciation and bad debts. Also, it was 
demonstrated that error will out. 

The real question confronting the na- 
tion is not whether errors and mistakes 
have been made, but rather whether the 
percentage of error is unduly large. 

We believe that, considering the mag- 
nitude of the operations, the mistakes in 
carrying out the various activities of the 
government have been relatively few in 
number and insignificant in consequences. 
We have little patience with the men who 
smell a sinister motive, who suspect per- 
sonal profit in every move made every 
department head. It is doubtful whether 
any war has ever been fought by any na- 
tion with as little boodling and graft as 
the war the United States is now waging. 
Compared with the Spanish war, the va- 
rious departments are functioning with 
the speed and precision of a 1918 motor. 

The real trouble with America’s con- 
duct of the war lies not in the carrying out 
but rather in the formulating of its war 
policies. 

There are too many policies, each one 
running around loose and pulling its own 
particular rope. Only a unified pull in 
one direction can win the war. 


VIEWED from this quiet corner across 
the width of a continent, Washington 
is not carrying on one big war. It seems 
to be fighting a dozen wars, each depart- 
ment of the government fighting the 
kaiser on its own hook 
without much regard for 
the campaign of any other 
department. At present 
there is not one agency 
which can correlate and 
coordinate the separate 
campaigns carried on by 
the different departments—except the 
President, and he cannot humanly under- 
take the additional task. 


Where 
the Shoe 


Pinches 














PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


This is His Royal Highness Praong Artit, 
crown prince of Siam, who recently landed at 
a Pacific port with his tutor and his smile. 
His chief ambition in life is to be addressed as 
“Mister” instead of “Your Highness” 


For example, the War Department re- 
jects the Lewis gun, reconsiders and ar- 
ranges for a test. The Navy Department 
holds a test of its own and on the 
Lewis gun, but the War Department 
nevertheless goes on with its tests. The 
Department of Labor endeavors to end 
the practice of having shipbuilders raid 
each others’ plants by offering skilled 


mechanics ever higher wages, but the 
War Department goes right out and ob- 
tains labor by offering $70 a week for 
work performed elsewhere for $30. 
When freight cars are scarce and the rail- 
roads are congested, each bureau chief 
issues priority orders for the freight his 
division needs without regard to the real 
nature of the emergency or to the more 
pressing needs of another bureau, the 
result , that almost every ton of 
government freight is given priority or- 
ders. The effect of this practice is of 
course that all government shipments, 
essential and inessential, move at the 
same snail’s pace regardless of the prior- 
ity orders. 

“Food will win the war,” asserts one 
department. “Ships, ships alone will 
blaze the trail to triumph,”’ cries another 
department. “Concentrate on guns to 
win the war,” shouts a third department. 
“Without millions of trained men we can- 
not be victorious,” maintains a fourth 
one. “Put your chief effort into airplane 
manufacturing to win the war,” advises 
the fifth department, and each depart- 
ment proceeds on the theory that its task 
is the most important and must have 
precedence over all others. 

Who can tell which one is right? Who 
is there to weigh all the conflicting claims 
upon the country’s resources, to appor- 
tion men, material and money to the 
various departments in the order of their 
importance while each department is a 
law unto itself? 


U Uv 
RECENTLY. the Paris correspondent 


of an American news agency summed 
up the task confronting the United States 
as follows: 

America must furnish millions of men 

to make good the defection 
u of Russia and to counter- 

Which balance the a in man 

power of heroic France. 

Way te America must produce 

Victory? sufficient food to keep 

France, England, Belgium 
and Italy in fighting trim. 

America must build enough ships to 
transport her armies and their supplies 
and to keep the stream of food me war 
material flowing to the allied countries. 

America must construct enough air- 
planes to give the allied armies the mas- 
tery of the air. 

j Boa must make good the loss in 
prisoners and war material suffered by 
the Italian armies. 

If the United States government would 
tomorrow mobilize the country’s entire 
manhood, prohibit the manufacture and 
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transportation of all goods not essential to 
the conduct of the war, place everybody 
on rations, assign to each man between 21 
and §5 his particular job on the farm, the 
factory, the shipyard or the army, the 
colossal program could be carried out—in 
its entirety—provided the program could 
be financed by a nation engaged exclus- 
ively in war work. But in no other way 
could an army of eight or ten million men 
be withdrawn from production, trained, 


equipped and transported by land and ~ 


sea while the remaining man power was 
at the same time maintaining production. 
Obviously it is impossible, with the 
best intention in the world, to do every- 
thing every belligerent nation asks. The 
most important task confronting the gov- 
ernment is a careful inventory, a stock- 
taking of the available resources both in 
men and material. After this inventory 
is at hand, after the non-essentials have 
been restricted to the lowest minimum 
compatible with the maintenance of the 
nation’s financial and industrial health, 
those in control of the war will have to 
decide upon which spot the nation can 
strike the strongest, the most effective 
blows for democracy. If soldiers and 
ships are the elements that will beat the 
kaiser with the shortest possible delay, 
then by all means let us call out five mil- 
lion men for the army and—if necessary— 
conscript another army of shipbuilders. 
But if no single factor can by itself pro- 
duce victory, if soldiers, food, guns, air- 
craft, munitions and ships to carry them 
are all indispensable, then it becomes the 
duty of the government to ascertain the 
maximum quantities in which each ele- 
ment can be supplied without impairing 
the production of the other essentials. 
Uncle Sam has tackled the biggest job 
in history. He-has undertaken to dupli- 
cate the military equipment of the great 
European powers, accumulated in forty 
years, within half that many months and 
to build in the same space of time almost 





PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Katherine Stinson wears her hair down her 
back, but despite her youth she can handle an 
airplane like a veteran. Recently she flew from 
Camp Kearny, near San Diego, to San Francisco, 
a distance of 600 miles, without a stop 


as much ocean-going tonnage as Britain 
produced in five years, while growing 
with the left hand enough excess food to 
keep a third of Europe alive. 

With forethought, economy, system 
and planning Uncle Sam is equal to the 
job. What he needs is a supreme war 
council of five experts to lay out this job 
regardless of the hurt pride of bureau 
chiefs and department heads. 


U Uv 
TS the item of food production. It 


is most important that England, 
France and Italy be well nourished next 
fall and winter. They can’t fight effec- 
tively on an empty stomach. Despite 
this importance of food, 
very little has been done 
Eatless to anaes ae aegeumere 
+ area of the Far West this 

Meals in coming spring. On the 
Prospect contrary, the labor short- 
age in the rural districts is 

becoming so acute that 

ideal seeding and harvesting weather will 
be needed to keep production in this terri- 
tory at its normal level, without counting 
the effect of the draft’s second instalment. 





Yet every proposal to imitate the example 
of France, to import Chinese agricultural 
labor for the duration of the war is re- 
jected before the first sentence of the pro- 
posal has been completed. 

A year ago this periodical, following its 
consistent policy, combated the idea of 
importing coolie labor. A great many 
things have changed during that year. 
The danger of being unable to round up 
all the imported coolies after the war re- 
mains, but what matters this danger com- 
pared with the catastrophe should the 
war fail to end in victory because our 
allies went hungry? 

Right now a governmental commission 
should be studying the farm labor situa- 
tion, the entire field of labor throughout 
the United States and taking measures to 
prevent the existing shortage from becom- 


ing worse. 
Uw UV 


S the saving of food really so vastly im- 
pong 
et us look backward and forward a 
year to gain the proper perspective. 
A year ago 40,534,000 acres of winter 
wheat had been sown. 
Winter wheat constitutes 


Listen the bulk of ae tage a 

wheat crop. The condi- 
fo Mr. tion at that time was 85.7 
Hoover er cent of a full crop. 


he average condition for 

the preceding ten years 

had been 89.3. The resulting winter 

wheat crop was one of the smallest on 
record. 

This year the area of winter wheat has 
increased to 42,170,000 acres, but the con- 
dition is only 79.3. In Kansas, greatest 
of all winter wheat states, the area has 
not increased and the condition is only 
71 per cent as compared with 83 per cent 
a year ago. In Oklahoma, Texas and 
Washington the outlook is even worse. 
And for the sowing of spring wheat and 
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Amazons in Overalls 


Western Women Go to the Front 
Behind the Firing Line 











When the Seattle meat cutters’ union broke its contract and struck, 
women volunteered for the places and saved hundreds of tons 
of meat. Now they are at the blocks for good 

















Turret lathes, drill presses, planers and shapers no longer terrify these 


Wouldn't she make a fine figure as major of girls. In San Francisco they have successfully taken the places of 


a Battalion of Death! union mechanics who struck for a second wage increase in two months 











When a Seattle manufacturer of wireless apparatus could not find enough male mechanics to keep his ever-growing factory running, he hired 
girls and trained them to do the machine work. Look them over. Do they appear to be overworked and underfed? Do they resemble 
sweatshop workers? There are lots of high school graduates among them. They are satisfied and so is the employer 








corn there will be less labor available 
than last year. 

Stop, look and listen when Hoover 
raises his voice. He really means what 
he says. He’ preaches wheat-and-meat 
economy for your health, not for his. 
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“HERE is only one set of tracks be- 
tween Portland and Seattle. These 
tracks are used jointly by three railroads. 
Until a few years ago these three railroads 
operated twenty-two trains each twenty- 
four hours between the 
two terminals. Thetrains 
were never filled to half 
their capacity and all of 
them were operated at a 
heavy loss. 

The spirit of competi- 
tion forced these three 
railroads to offer the public more facili- 
ties than the demand warranted. The 
same spirit of competition caused two 
rival systems to build a railroad on each 
side of the river down the Deschutes can- 
yon in Oregon, a canyon which does not 
produce a pound of freight the full length 
of the hundred miles of duplicated rail- 
road track. Two years ago the three 
railroads between wars 5 and Puget 
Sound decided that the waste of labor, 
material and money had gone far enough. 
They eliminated ten cf the twenty-two 
daily trains. Nobody was hurt, injured 
or inconvenienced. Evertiody profited 
by the elimination of the waste caused by 
competition. 

Undoubtedly federal control of the 
American railroads will, through 


Welding 
America’s 
Railways 
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HILE we’re eliminating competi- 

tion, let us not overlook our old 
friend, the milkman. According to a 
recent investigation, eighteen milk 
wagons daily deliver their wares in a sin- 
gle block in a Western 

city; in another city eight 


Payin milk men make daily de- 
& resin y 

iveries in one apartment 

for Lost house. One milk driver 

Motion _ travels forty miles a day 


to serve 231 families: to 

reach one customer he has 
to travel three-quarters of a mile away 
from his regular route. If his customers 
were bunched into five blocks, he would 
have to travel only five instead of forty 
miles a day and could easily supply over 
400 instead of 230 families. 

The milk you get from your favorite 
firm really isn’t much different from the 
article sold by the competing concern. 
All the large distributors—they handle 
the bulk of the fresh milk in every sizable 
community—mix and blend the milk they 
receive from the producers until its but- 
terfat contents just about comply with 
the requirements of the law. The dif- 
ference between the various distributors’ 
product lies principally in the name on 
the bottle. 

You, Friend Reader, pay the piper. 
You pay for this stupid competition not 
only on account of waste motion. In the 
average large city you, Friend Reader, 


being a person of substance and respecta- 
bility, pay one cent a quart more than 
you should because other people not so 
scrupulous fail to pay their bills. 


This 


loss of nearly four cents a gallon through 
bad debts is far too high. Any business 
man rapidly learns to know and shun the 
deadbeats, but the competition for cus- 
tomers is so keen among rival milk dis- 
tributors that credit is extended too freely 
and too long. 

The war is offering the cities of the Far 
West an excellent opportunity to take 
over the milk distribution business as a 
function of the municipality, to the great 
i of both producers and consumers. 

o one will be injured except a few dis- 
tributors and the deadbeats. 


U Uv 
Wwier is going on behind the cur- 


tain in Russia? How are the 
bookkeepers, the clerks, the small mer- 
chants, the salesmen, the professional 
people, the hordes of discharged minor 
officials managing to keep 
themselves and their fami- 
lies alive in the great 


Behind 


chaos? Who is gathering 
the Russ the taxes?. Who is levy- 
Curtain ing and spending, who is 


paying them? In what 
condition are the banks 
and who controls them? Who authorizes 
the printing of more paper money and 
who, if pins Pl is paying interest on the 
billions in bonds Russia borrowed in 
France, England and the United States? 
What are the troops doing during the 
armistice? Why are the bolsheviki still 
in  smeaca and how long will they last? 
ussia these days is one vast question 
ark. Never before has a nation of 
Russia’s enormous size disinte- 
grated as completely in so short 


m 





the elimination of competitive 
waste, prove a boon to the rail- 
roads themselves wholly aside 
from the strengthening of their 
financial position through gov- 
ernment guarantee of earnings. 
Most assuredly unified control 
will immediately help to relieve 
the dangerous congestion. In 
the East a great deal of freight 
traffic will be diverted from the 
crowded warehouses and docks 
of the North Atlantic to the 
relatively idle facilities of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
In the Far West diversion will 
play a minor role, but the 
chance to convert two roughly 
parallel single-track roads into 
one double-track system should 
vastly increase the carrying 
capacity of the through lines. 
By moving the bulk of the 
through traffic westward over 
the Northern Pacific and east- 
ward over the Great Northern, 
for example, the freight-carry- 
ing capacity of both roads 
should be increased by a large 
percentage without any addi- 
tions to the equipment. By 
reducing competitive passenger 
and freight service between 
common points to actual needs 
still further economies are in 
immediate prospect, especially 
in the northeastern territory of 
the United States. 











Competition may be the life 
of trade, but in war times it is 
too costly a luxury to be taken 
in large Ha 


He's got such nice table manners that he eats 
with the boys in the mess tent 


PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Peter Stew, the pet of the Grizzlies, on his favorite perch. 


a time. There is a possibility 
that the structure built by the 
Romanoffs in long centuries 
will fall apart, resolve itself into 
eight or-ten minor units within 
twelve months, shaking the 
whole earth as it topples. Al- 
ready poor old China 48 mus- 
tered sufficient courage and 
strength to recover a part of 
Manchuria taken from her by 
the Russian bear. 

The colossal Russian empire, 
greatest on earth, may fall to 
pieces because there are not 
sufficient Russians willing to 
cement the parts with their 
blood. Two ee regiments 
in Harbin, capital of northern 
Manchuria, shrugged their shoul- 
ders and surrendered to a hand- 
ful of despised Chinese soldiers 
almost without firing a_ shot. 
Harbin and Manchuria were 
nothing to them; they preferred 
to be sent home to their peasant 
huts with a whole skin. 

Finland has already cut the 
bonds. Poland wants independ- 
ence. The Ukrainians have 

roclaimed their autonomy. 

he Caucasus is self-governing. 
None of these will fight to keep 
the Russian flag flying above 
Manchuria. 

If Russia gives up Manchuria, 
who will get it? If Russia falls 
apart of its own weight, who 
will get Mongolia and Siberia? 
Will northern Asia be white or 
will it be yellow? 
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Launching the “Abrigada,” 


Geeenth is a Canada multiplied by 
ten. It is an undeveloped continent 
in itself. It has riches and resources in 
land, timber and minerals comparable 
only with those of the United States. 
And it constitutes the last 

i : gap of fertile soil in the 
Siberia northern temperate zone 


not yet fully occupied by 


theCaucasian race. Ifthe 
Future Russian bear loosens its 


hold upon this potential 

empire, it will become 
debatable ground, open alike to coloni- 
zation by white and by yellow men. 

Is it an impossible dream to imagine 
hardy colonists from North America, 
from northern Europe flowing steadily 
into the Siberian wilderness to people 
and make fruitful the endless stretches of 
fertile land, to lay bare the mineral 
wealth, to erect sawmills in the forests, 
to harness the rapids of the rivers, to 
build railroads, towns, and cities, to 
mingle and interbreed with the scant 
numbers of the Slav pioneers, eventually 
to rear in democratic grandeur the United 
States of North Asia? 

For many years to come Russia’s 
internal affairs will keep her too busy to 
undertake the systematic colonization of 
Siberia. European Russia is not over- 
crowded. With modern agricultural and 
industrial methods it could support thrice 
its present population in comfort. But 
northern Europe needs imperatively an 
outlet for its surplus population. Nor- 
thern Europe is crying for empty reaches 
of fertile land that can be had for the 
taking, and free land will most certainly 
attract Americans of the pioneer type. 

It is more than a dream. For a thou- 
sand years the swarming, starving mil- 
lions of China have had the great prize 
within reach and have spurned it. Nor 
have the Japanese ever displayed the 
pioneering spirit. The long, cold winters 
of the northern temperate zone do not 
appeal to them. The taming of land ice- 
bound six months in the year is peculiarly 
the white man’s burden. Siberia beckons 
to them. Will they undertake the task? 

Perhaps the vision of a free, self- 
governing Siberia, of a new democratic 
melting pot in the eastern hemisphere is 


only a dream, yet stranger things have 
come to pass in the last three years and 
still more remarkable events may take 
place in the three coming years. 

And if this dream should come true, 
if the modernizing influence of a United 
States of North Asia should penetrate 
into China and India, what will the cities 
of this Pacific Coast be like fifty or a 


hundred years hence? 


? @ 
TH wooden ship program has been 


officially pronounced a failure, but 
this admission does not signify that the 
wooden ship itself has been found un- 
suited to war needs. It simply means 
that it has been found impossible to find 
material and labor with which to construct 
the requisite number of vessels, this lack 











Two of the storehouses in which Utah's 
Mormon women keep an “iron ration” 


of 200,000 bushels of wheat 








4000 tons, first of the wooden liberty fleet, in the yards of Hoquiam, Washington 


of material making itself felt with special 
force in the yards of the Atlantic Coast. 
On the Pacific Coast the building of 
wooden ships for the deep-sea trade has 
developed into an industry that will sur- 
vive the end of the 

war by many years. 


Wooden In spite of the steel 
yards’ best _ efforts, 


Ships to peace will find the total 
Make Good merchant tonnage of 
the world far below 
the carrying capacity 
existing in 1914, and a great part of 
the tonnage will be in a sad state owing 
to lack of proper maintenance during the 
war. Furthermore, when the war ends 
hundreds of the ancient hulls pulled out 
of the bone yard by high marine freight 
rates will promptly return to.the ooze so 
that modern wooden vessels operated at 
minimum cost will have an excellent field. 
The wooden vessel equipped with full 
or auxiliary power supplied by Diesel- 
type oil engines will be able to compete 
even with modern steel steamers after 
the war because of its low initial cost and 
the low cost of operation. Despite the 
Shipping Board’s disappointment the 
sian n-ship industry has come to stay 
on the Pacific Coast. 


UU 
DP Brigham Young foresee the com- 


ing of the world war with its dearth 
even of the common staples? This leader 
of men, this constructive genius whose 
courage and bare hands literally created 
an empire out of the bar- 

ren wilderness, has been 

Utah’s dead for more than forty 

Wheat years, but his foresight 

has bequeathed to the 
Utah of today an “iron 
ration” of 200,0c0 bushels 
of wheat owned by the 
Relief Societies, the equivalent of the 
Ladies’ Aid of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, of the various Mormon churches 
scattered throughout the state. 

It was just a year before his death 
that Brigham Young issued one of his 
most prudent edicts. 

“T want the sisters to save the wheat,” 
said he. “They are the careful 


Reserve 








Io 
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housewives. The men 
would speculate with 
it. 
And so the sisters 
began saving the wheat 
against a time of fam- 
ine. Every year each 
member of the Relief 
Society contributes 
what she can. Either 
her husband gives her a 
peck or a bushel, or she 
gives money with which 
to buy wheat, and in 
pioneer times she often 
went gleaning herself in 
order to get the precious 
grain for the store- 
house. Each society 
built its own log house 
granary and now these 
nuggets of gold are 
scattered all over the 
state, a perfect guarantee against famine 
and a source of that serene peace of mind 
which comes only to those who know 
that their future is safe. Of late years 
it has been found more convenient to keep 
the wheat in church elevators as it is 
more easily changed or renewed there. 

In past years the societies have often 
sold some of their grain for seed to poor 
or improvident members of the com- 
munity, but have always received their 
wheat back at harvest time with one peck 
interest per bushel. The thrifty women 
of Utah have in their wheat reserve an 
investment which today pays a far higher 
rate of interest than a peck per bushel. 


UU 
PARTIAL reports from fifteen rail- 


roads in three states show that mov- 
ing trains on these lines in five years 
killed 10,236 horses, 41,536 cattle, 62,561 
hogs and 4,526 sheep and goats. If the 
ratio is maintained on the 
entire railroad mileage of 
the United States, more 
than 400,000 meat 





Farm 
Food 





Canadian wheat is now flowing westward through Vancouver and the Canal, of this 
instead of going via the Great Lakes. This modern elevator, the largest on 
the Pacific Coast, was built at Vancouver by the Canadian govern- 
ment to help open the Western gate for prairie grain 


FROM now on loud complaints will be 
heard concerning the interference of 
the government in private business, es- 
pecially through the stoppage of needed 
supplies. Already the government has 
forbidden the sale and de- 
: livery of steel used in the 
Drawing ya and repair of 
theaters and similar places 
the Fangs of amusement. very 
of Peace week the list of articles 
under domestic embargo 
is increased and it will 

continue to grow. 

This policy is right. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why steel should be di- 
verted from the shipyards in order to 
build new theaters. There are too many 
of them-already and it is of far greater 
importance to have more shipsthan to add 
to the number of movie palaces. In fact 
the process of elimination must be carried 
a great deal farther before the war is won, 
not only to concentrate production upon 
war needs, but to draw the fangs of the 
temporary depression that is sure to come 





and draft animals 
are destroyed by 
trains every year. 
This amount of 
live stock would keep an army 
in meat for a long time. It can 
be largely prevented by the simple 
expedient of mending the holes in 
the farmers’ fences. 

Another tremendous farm leak 
is still more easily repaired. In 
many states both Tenet and West 
farmers have discontinued the 
practice of keeping small flocks of 
sheep alongside of the other live 
stock because too many of the 
wool producers were killed by 
roving dogs, so many that the 
sheep flocks became a source of 
loss. Once a dog has adopted 
sheep-killing as his favorite out- 
door sport he is incurable except 
by bullet or poison. The Forest 
Service has spent thousands of 


Leaks 








dollars eradicating the coyote and 
other predatory wild animals from 
the Western ranges. Why not 
cure a few thousand Fidos of 
their sheep appetite with an ounce 
of lead? A dead sheep-eating 
dog means more wool and 
mutton. 


These four Persians have forsworn Omar Khayyam. They 
want more than a loaf of bread and a jug of wine. Therefore 
Abbas, Allah and Ahmeen Khan and Mirza Agha are now 
enrolled at the College of Agriculture, Logan, Utah, where 
they are studying dry-farming and irrigation engineering, in- 
tending to apply their knowledge in Persia when peace comes 


on the heels of peace. 
The entire world is now 
organized on a war 
basis. It has taken 
three years to effect the 
readjustment. When 
peace comes, when 
twenty million men flow 
back into civilian pur- 
suits, there must of ne- 
cessity be a period of 
labor surplus, of tem- 
porary stagnation while 
industry, commerce and 
finance adapt them- 
selves to the new condi- 
tions. Now is the time 
to provide for the needs 





States, counties, munici- 
palities and private 
enterprise should post- 
pone all work not 
imperatively needed at once so as to 
be ready to begin it as soon as peace 
releases the armies. If the country 
defers the construction of bridges, dams, 
office buildings, of power plants, reser- 
voirs, railways and electric roads, it will 
surely accumulate a tremendous number 
of sake It will get the work done at half 
the present cost and will help to solve a 
most serious peace problem. 


vu Uv 


LENS county is in Washington and, 
like the entire state, is supposed to be 
dry. But Lewis county, like Seattle a 
little farther north, swallowed the pro- 
hibition pill under protest. Especially 

strong was the protest 

emanating from Centralia 


Booze ant apy the two 

ivest and largest com- 
and the munities of the county. 
Statute The usual result followed. 


ost of the officials 
charged with the duty of 
suppressing the liquor trafic developed 
faulty eyesight. Right under 
their noses bootleggers and drug- 
gists coined money faster than 
the mint by selling cheap booze 
at famine prices. Condsilens be- 
came so bad that the county com- 
missioners petitioned the attorney 
general to come with a broom and 
clean up. He did. As a result 
of his activities the county prose- 
cuting attorney and the cit 
attorneys of both towns hin Rea 
in both cities the chiefs of police 
doffed their uniforms and went to 
work, and the mayor of Chehalis, 
a physician, plead guilty to a 
charge of having issued illegal 
booze prescriptions, paid a fine 
and vacated the mayor’s chair. 
Prohibition alone cannot eradi- 
cate the liquor traffic and its train 
of evils. To be really effective, 
prohibition must be backed by a 
strong public sentiment. So long 
as Sobie sentiment was indiffer- 
ent to the laxity of the Gill ad- 
ministration in Seattle, booze and 
vice flourished. When the dras- 
tic action of the military authori- 
ties aroused public sentiment, 
Seattle started its house-cleaning 
without delay. Education must 
be prohibition’s partner. 
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I was keenly interested 
in flying 







Aviators tell no tales, even when they survive. 


On Duty 


Yithian 2 


Though popular interest in aviation 


is greater than in any other branch of modern warfare, the flyers seem to be tongue- and 
pen-tied. Not one vital book has been produced by the thousands of aviators, not one has 


told in plain language the full story of his experiences in the air. 


That which has been 


published has either been second-hand or technical and fragmentary. It 1s with some 
pride, therefore, that SUNSET begins the publication of a series of articles describing 
the actual experiences of an American war aviator. Philip Rader, newspaper man and 
son of a San Francisco minister, served eighteen months in the Royal British Flying 
Corps and his description of the training, the bombing, the scouting and ranging, of all 
the duties of a flying man under war conditions, will be of supreme interest to the many 
thousands now preparing for service in the American Flying Corps.—The Editors. 


T the headquarters of the Royal 

Flying Corps, not far from Lon- 

on, was summoned before 

the Colonel in command. Near 

us rested a large Maurice Farman biplane, 
commonly called a “mechanical cow.” 

“Make a circuit of the field,” said the 
Colonel, pointing to the winged bovine. 
“Let me judge whether you are as good 
a flier as you say you are.” 

My knees almost gave way. Only a 
few days before, I had changed my be- 
draggled French uniform for the regula- 
tion British Tommy’s khaki and now I 
was suddenly more terrified than ever I 
had been in the trenches. I had never 
been up in the air alone in my life. I 
opened my mouth to confess the truth 
to the Colonel. But as suddenly I 
brought my teeth together. I would be 
“game” and go through with the affair. 

To understand my predicament you 
must know how | came to get into it. 

The outbreak of this war found me at 
Hammondsport, N. Y., which was at 
that time the headquarters of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Company. | had been detailed 
there by a syndicate of newspapers to 
“cover” the final trials of the Wanamaker 
airplane “America,” which was supposed 
to fly across the Atlantic ocean, piloted 
by Lieutenant John Cyril Porte, R. N., 
and George Hallett, an American. 

Having a little surplus cash and being 
keenly interested in aviation, I put in the 


spare time by taking lessons in flying on 

a hydroplane under the instruction of 

Francis Wildman. Altogether I had had 

twenty ten-minute lessons and was pro- 

pressing fairly well when the war cloud 
roke. 

Lieutenant Porte, being an English 
naval reserve officer, was obliged to re- 
turn immediately to Casal and all 
further trials of the “America” were post- 
poned indefinitely. That ended my 
assignment at Hammondsport, so I de- 
cided also to turn my steps towards 
European soil, and “see the fun” before 
it was all over. 

Shortly afterward I sailed from New 
York on the Cunarder “Campania,” 
arriving at Liverpool late in August, 1914. 
In London I repeatedly tried to enlist in 
the Royal Flying Corps, which was only 
a small unit at that time, but was refused 
on account of being an American, and 
also because of my lack of experience. 
It was then that I decided to go to Paris 
and try my luck there. 

After a very tedious trip, during which 
my American passport played a very im- 

ortant part, I finally arrived at the 

rench capital. Paris was in a state of 
siege as the Germans were advancing 
very rapidly and had almost reached the 
Marne. This was September 2nd, 1914. 

After much red tape and many set- 
backs, and handicapped by my lack of 
knowledge of the French language, I 
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The Personal Narrative of An American 
Flyer in Eurofe 
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finally succeeded in finding the head of 
the French aviation staff, located in the 
“Invalides” or French War Office. Here 
again I was refused entrance on the 
grounds that I was an American and not 
a French subject. 


I BEGIN AS AN EARTHWORM 


With the aid of an interpreter, I dis- 
covered that the only way for me auto- 
matically to become a pHs subject 
was to enlist in the famous French Foreign 
Legion, and then transfer to the aviation 
branch of the army. I was informed that 
this would take from a week to ten days 
to go through the official channels, and 
that after this period I would be assigned 
to a preliminary flying school for further 
instruction. 

The following afternoon I enlisted. I[ 
was sent at once to the Caserne de Reuilly, 
near the Place Bastile, in Paris. There 
I was issued a second-hand infantry 
uniform consisting of the long blue great 
coat, baggy brick red pantaloons and 
red “kepi.” I was also supplied with a 
small rough blanket, a “gamel” or eating 
tin, and a huge pair of wooden-soled army 
brogans. My “quarters” consisted of 
a soiled straw mattress in the dingy 
prison-like stone dormitory. My under- 
jacket, rolled up, served as a pillow at 
night. The rations consisted of war 
bread and steaming soup which contained 
the meats and vegetables. Black coffee 
was served for early breakfast. 

However, as I only expected about a 
week of this life, at the very longest, I 
rather enjoyed it as a novel experience, 
something to have a good laugh over in 
later years. 

The next morning we were routed from 
our beds at 5.15, and fifteen minutes later 
assembled in the courtyard which was 
paved with heavy cobble stones. A 
greasy Moroccan was “told off” to give 
me and three others our first lessons in 
drill. The next two hours were not the 
pleasantest in the world, as I could not 
understand a word he said and he couldn’t 
understand me. Towards nightfall I 
finally mastered a few clumsy steps and 
was dead tired. 

About five days after this, the captain 
of my company, who spoke a little Eng- 
lish, called me to his office and very 
apologetically explained that the bat- 
talion was leaving for the front in the 
morning. He wanted to know if I cared 
to go along. He further explained that 
the Germans had been turned back at the 
Marne, and that it now was only a 


It 











question of days before the war would be 
ended and that I could get an opportunity 
of seeing a little fighting before the show 
was all over. He said | would be called 
to the aviation section just about as 
quickly from the front as I would be from 
the barracks, so I gladly consented to go. 

That evening I was issued my “travel- 
ing kit” which consisted of a leather 
knapsack containing three days’ reserve 
rations, a first-aid kit, a tent, stakes, a 
small pick and shovel combination, a 
pair of heavy cutting pliers, an extra pair 
of big army shoes, an eating tin for eight 
men, two changes of underwear and socks, 
a brush and can of gun grease and some 
extra gun parts. Around this was 
strapped my blanket, and a neat little 
roll of fire wood, and a can of ground 
coffee. In addition to this I carried a 
regulation French army rifle, 150 rounds 
of ammunition and my big coat. The 
whole outfit weighed about 96° pounds. 

The next morning we were drawn up 
on the parade grounds for final inspec- 
tion. I had a hard time getting my sack 
on my back, but finally managed it, after 
many times dropping i it, and much tedious 
work. I believe that first half hour it 
was on my back it weighed a ton! 

We were soon filing out of the big iron 
gates where sad-eyed crowds were bidding 
goodby to the recruits. We marched 
through the Paris suburbs for fifty min- 
utes at a stretch and then rested ten. 
I thought all this time we were destined 


Only about forty yards away we could see the chalky line of the enemy trenches. 
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spot all the rest of my life 


to a railway station where we would em- 
bark for the front, but instead we 
marched straight ahead, stopping an 
hour for luncheon, and finally at night- 
fall halted for the night at Tigre 
was so fatigued that I forgot I was 
gry and knew no more until I was prodded 
by the Sergeant in the morning, with the 
news that we were to be on the march 
again. 


I LOSE SOME OF MY BALLAST 


That day I met Victor Chapman, a 
Harvard man, who was with the machine 
gun section. I noticed he did not carry 
a sack, but only a small musket which 
was slung over his back, so then and 
there I decided to join the machine gun 
section. This I did through his aid, and 
although I did get out of carrying my 
sack on the rest of the march, I made up 
for that relief in the gruelling grind they 
gave us in a little village not far from the 
roar of the front line. 

Four more days marching brought us 
to a small village on the river Somme. 
We were about six kilometers behind the 
lines, and the booming of the big guns 
was music to our ears. 

The order suddenly came that the 
machine gun section was to proceed di- 
rectly to the trenches to relieve the — 
battalion at a certain sector. 

We left our little village at 2 a. m. and 
trudged along in a drizzling cold rain with 
frequent halts until about noon. All 


I had a hopeless idea that I should be in this 








along the way I began to notice more and 
more French graves, broken guns and 
pieces of uniforms lying about, but noth- 
ing that appeared German. I began then 
to realize that evil things could happen 
to the French as well as the Germans, 
and I assure you the thought did not 
cheer me up very much 


UNDER FIRE 


About noon we reached a little 
cluster of ruined farms near a canal. 
Some of the ruins were still smoking. 
We wandered about aimlessly for a short 
time, seeing nobody, when suddenly a 
muddy French sergeant appeared from 
nowhere and shouted loudly for us to get 
under cover, as we were in direct view of 
the German lines. The chills ran up and 
down my spine. He told us to cross a 
little drawbridge over the canal and 
secrete ourselves in the courtyard of a 
despoiled farm directly across on the 
opposite bank. As a parting warning, he 
told us to go over one p one, at intervals, 
as the Boches were liable to shoot at us 
as we went by. 

It was my duty to lead a mule across, 
and I was third to start. In the middle of 
this bridge my friend the mule decided 
to sit down, and sit down he did! I 
tugged at him and kicked at him, but he 
would not budge. Finally I became 
panic-stricken and bolted for shelter, 
only to be sent out again after the mule 
by a calloused sergeant. The mule 
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On Duty in the Air: 


finally yielded and I dragged him to 
safety. 

Our section stood huddled in the court- 
yard until dark, and then we were cau- 
tioned against lighting matches or using 
any lights or fire. Consequently we 
dined on cold tinned meats and hard bis- 
cuits. 

About nine o’clock, in inky blackness, 
we moved again at a slow pace, single 
file, along the towpath of the canal. All 
about us we could hear the whine and 
crack of rifle bullets, and some seemed 
very near. In the distance the sky was 
illuminated by a pale blue star shell, or 
the lurid flash of a big gun far away. 

In about an hour we arrived at an ad- 
vanced telephone post and were told to 
proceed ahead, very silently and cau- 
tiously, through an old cemetery to the 
remains of another village where we 
would be safe for the night. We followed 
directions as near as possible, found a 
nice barn with straw and made ourselves 
very cozy. The steady stream of bullets 
whistled and cracked far overhead; some 
of them came very close all night long. 

Dawn revealed our position, not only 
to ourselves, but to the enemy. Our 
mules died first; then one man was 
slightly wounded trying to unlimber one 
of the machine guns from a dead mule’s 
back. The rest of us played safe by lying 
behind a shallow brick wall all that day. 

Towards evening it started to drizzle 
again, as usual, and we felt the lack of 
hot food. Soon an orderly found us 
and informed us he was detailed to 
guide us to the first-line trench, where 
we were to dig our gun emplacements. 
The place they chose was in hard lime- 
stone rock, at the very apex of the trench 
system. About forty yards away could 
be seen the chalky white line of enemy 
trenches. For five days and nights we 
toiled and dug in shifts, always in a very 
cramped position, and always with a shot 
whizzing at your shovel as you threw it 
over your head. 

The days grew more and more numer- 
ous and the nights seemed endless. At 
the end of the first month we had fared 
wonderfully well, considering our close 
proximity, and everything was serene. 
We had a nice dugout, with logs on top 
and a stove within. True, it got very 
rank at times for lack of ventilation. 
Bill Jacobs of Pawtucket, R. I., proved a 
wonderful cook, and we had had very 
few casualties. However, it was the very 
inactivity that palled on us more than 
anything. ; 

I had long ago given up the idea of 
ever getting into the aviation section, 
and considered myself destined to stay 
in this one particular spot for the rest of 
my life. 

THE CHRISTMAS TRUCE 


The end of 1914 rolled around and the 
great monotony was broken by that 
famous Christmas truce. Ours started 
in a very peculiar way. A Turk named 
Nadeem was amusing himself a drawing 
targets on cardboard and holding them 
on a stick above the parapet for the 
Boches to shoot at. One Boche got a 
bullseye, which so excited Nadeem that 
he jumped up laughing and shouting and 
pointed to the spot. We all looked over 
the top also, as did the Germans. Some- 
body yelled “Merry Christmas” and we 
yelled it back. A Boche officer said if we 


wanted to make it a real Christmas why 
not call a truce and bury some of the 
dead between the trenches. Our officers 
consented. 

We sent over four men and an officer 
unarmed and so did they. Then the real 
fraternizing began. We began exchang- 
ing Christmas gifts, such as wine, cigars, 
nuts and raisins for similar German prod- 
ucts. The truce lasted all day and all 
that night, but Nadeem was a poor judge 
of the limit of things. He climbed out 
again in the morning, was shot through 
the temple with a “dum-dum” and the 
world went mad again! 

From that period on the fighting grew 
more intense and bitter. We frequently 
had sharp brushes with enemy patrols 
and even took a few prisoners. Our sec- 
tion still had no relief, though we had 
been in the trenches now almost four 
months. A great many of the old boys 
were gone, and many new faces appeared. 
Our little cemetery grew apace. Chap- 
man had been wounded slightly. 

One night, about a month later, the 
order came around that all the English 
in the legion could transfer to the British 
army if they desired. I saw my chance 
for relief and applied for transfer. A 
week later I left that trench forever and 
saw my first signs of civilization and 
electric lights at Amiens. 

At Havre I was joined by Bertram 
Towle, of Larchmont, N. Y., and we ar- 
rived in Southampton together. We 
were a sight! I had not had a shave for 
two months; my nose was red and the tail 
of my muddy blue coat hung in shreds. 
The Fiat red pants needed many mend- 
ings and I was minus several buttons. 
Towle looked just as bad and it was not 
long before the French Consul ordered 
us locked up on the ground that we were 
a disgrace to the French uniform. 

We were put in a school, shaved and 
scrubbed, issued the regulation British 
Tommy’s khaki and duly sworn into the 
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British forces. As I applied for admission 
into the Royal Flying Corps, we were 
sent to the headquarters not far from 
London. 


I BURST FROM MY CHRYSALIS 


It was not long before I was summoned 
before the Colonel in command, and was 
asked just what line of work I was best 
suited for. I had had only twenty brief 
lessons, but I lied beautifully and told 
him what a splendid flier I was, and how 
I “lost out” in that respect in the French 
Army. When he asked me if I had ever 
flown alone, I told him stirring tales of 
many hours in the air and asserted 
brazenly that I was considered second 
best to Lincoln Beachey in the States. 
I was so anxious to fly that I guess I 
overdid it a little. 

That afternoon I was told to report 
to the Colonel in person on the flving 
field, which I did. I was tingling with 
excitement as to what the outcome of the 
meeting would be, and he swept me off 
my feet by pointing to that large Maurice 
Farman Laolane, nicknamed the “long- 
horn” on account of two extended pro- 
jections at the head, and telling me to 
make a circuit of the field in it, adding 
that he personally would pass judgment 
as to whether or not I was fit to continue 
to fly. 

Then it was that my knees almost gave 
way. I was more frightened than I ever 
was in the trenches, but decided to be 
game and go through with it. 

The controls were totally different 
from the old Hammondsport Curtiss, and 
on this type the steering was done with 
the feet, while on the Curtiss it was exe- 
cuted with the wheel. However, I 
climbed into the seat and a mechanic, 
bless him! hastily explained the controls 
to me. Above all, he told me not to 
“stall” the machine. This could be 
avoided, he said, by not letting the red 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Midway, the half-way station of the trans-Pacific cable. 


The shifting of the white coral sand has been stopped by planting Mariana 


grass and a dozen Americans call the lonely spot home 


The Harking Sands 


Midway—The Pacific's Halfway Station Which Listens to 
the Conversation of the World 


IDWAY is the Pacific’s half- 
way station, linking Asia and 
America. 


It is called Midway, per- 
haps, because it lies just half way round 
the world—being almost on the 18oth 
meridian. Then again, perhaps it is Mid- 
way. because when the time o'clock is 
midnight in London, the mid-day sun 
beats down on the American flag raised 
to the four winds over this mile and a half 
of sand in the equatorial Pacific. This 
South Sea pair of reef-engirdled islands is 
made Midway for a third reason—the 
location in the Pacific equidistant from 
San Francisco and the China Coast. 

Be this as it may, morning and noon 
and night Midway listens to the world’s 
doings—because the United States put 
it on the map for this purpose. Midway 
is the half-way station of the trans- 
Pacific cable, which since 1903 has made 
it possible for America and the Orient 
to talk to each other. Here on a sand 
island of the Pacific, once without so 
much as a cocoanut palm, exist twenty- 
five souls who are three months away 
from the busy outer world that two hemi- 
spheres may be brought together—eaves- 
droppers listening to all that happens in 
Asia and America. If the fifteen miles 
of protecting reef encircling Midway 
were ever breached by the devouring 
Pacific combers, this heap of sand in the 
Pacific would be a memory. 


pyway is an epic of American pluck 
—the making of the most barren 
atoll in all the Pacific’s waste of ocean 
intoa place where men could live and work 
without going mad. 

hen our peace treaty with Spain 
brought upon the United States the os 
den of a great stake in the Far East, it 
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was imperative that the Philippines be 
linked to this country. This the Com- 
mercial Cable Company did without the 
government lifting a finger. In the 
doing of it, Midway has been raised, as 
those who did it say, “from a valueless 
atoll to one of the most important islands 
in the Pacific ocean’”—because the 
United States demanded that we have 
an all-American cable to the Orient. 

So instead of putting a relay-station on 
Jaluit—where it now would be under 
Japan’s flag, for the Micronesian Islands 
are Nippon’s booty of war from Germany 
—the thread across the Pacific was 
landed at Midway in its 7300 mile span- 
ning of the sea. Hive, between 3000 and 
4000 miles from either Asia or America, 
Midway was built up. They took the 
pear-shaped heap of sand called Lower 
Brooks Island, 55 feet high and two and 
a half miles in its greatest length, built 
five two-storied buildings of concrete to 
defy winter hurricanes, and started the 
making over of Midway. 

That was in 1903. Today, Midway 

“will soon be in a position to rival 
Hawaii,” says a veteran of the station, “as 
the paradise of the Pacific, for from a 
veritable sandbank it is taking on the 
appearance of a beautiful park. 

Midway is under the jurisdiction of the 
Honolulu naval authorities, the station 
superintendent bein appointed “Guar- 
dian of the Islands.” The superintendent, 
his wife and young son, six chale operators, 
a stationary engineer, a batteryman, and 
the Doctor—hardest worked man on 
Midway, trying to find something to 
do—, with a baker’s dozen of Chinese and 
Japanese for indoor and out-door work, 


make a census of the population. There 
is no servant’s problem on Midwa 

All Midway swims and sails. There is 
golf, tennis, croquet, fishing for devotees 
of the rod, the sport running up to 500 
pound porpoises. In the mess building 
is an amusement hall and library—the 
best of the world’s publications, the 
newest over three months’ old, and 
phonograph with records, I am told, 

“by the million.” There is no chance of 
Midway going dry—sand-filtered water 
can be had at three feet, and two tanks 
rear up against the cerulean skyline, 
topped by windmills for the pumps. 


HOUGH the smoke of steamers often 
is seen on the horizon, Midway is 
shunned asa graveyard for ships—even the 
supply vessel may have to lie outside the 
reef for days, at that schooners being lost in 
1903 and 1905. Then one 1906 twilight 
saw the SS. Mongolia pile up on Midway, 
and now a light helps the Pacific shipping 
to keep away. Midway, in the old days, 
was to have been a Pacific Mail coaling 
station; sometime yet it may be made into 
a haven by enlarging the reef entrance. 
Midway is vital to our thread to Asia 
because, as the messages spelling hap- 
penings in the Orient speed to America, 
they must be relayed by stations on 
stepping stones across the Pacific— 
Guam, Midway, Hawaii. Through a 
copper wire, no larger than a match and 
covered with a protective insulation not 
unlike garden hose, passes the affairs 
of two hemispheres. hen it is busiest 
daytime in the United States, lights are 
twinkling in Asia. Business thus floods 
in one direction only, like the tide through 
the two gateways of Midway reef, as 
Midway in her turn relays the word from 


East and West. 
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LABOR—The World Problem in the Far West. XI 
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How Both Capital and Labor Can Profit by Applying the 
Golden Rule to Industry 


HE mill wasinabad way. It could 

sell only a fraction of its output. 

The Pacific Coast, then still in 

long dresses, could not absorb 
all of the new mill’s product and competi- 
tion with the Eastern mills in their home 
territory was impossible. Times were 
hard in the middle nineties and the stock- 
holders of the new mill in the new town 
grew exceedingly weary of the everlast- 
ing assessments. They did not like the 
balance sheets. Each month showed an 
increase in the floating indebtedness and 
an increase in the deficit. They debated 
whether it would not be cheaper to shut 
down the plant entirely. 

This debate worried Jim Horning. 
His bread and butter depended upon the 
decision. If the plant shut down, it did 
not need a bookkeeper, and even a first- 
class accountant had little chance of 
finding a new position during the black 
years when two-thirds of the country’s 
railroads found themselves in the hands 
of a receiver. Jim Horning knew what 
it meant to be out of work. The book- 
keeping position was his second job 
in America; before that he had kept the 
accounts in a Seattle hotel—for his room 
and board. But things were different 
now. He had a family to support. So he 
burned the midnight oil, entirely sur- 
rounded by sheets of white paper and 
rows of short, finely sharpened pencils. 

He was working out a most audacious 
plan. Many a night he figured, checked 
and rechecked his estimates; many an 
hour he discussed the plan with his good 
wife. At last he was ready. 


THE plan made the directors gasp. 
James Horning, the quiet bookkeeper, 
proposed to take the plant off their hands 
and operate it on his own hook. All he 
wanted was time, an option on the stock 
and a modest salary. fn return he prom- 
ised to pay the entire floating indebted- 
ness running into six figures, to pay off 
the entire bond issue and to pay for the 
stock out of the earnings of a plant that 
had returned nothing but Irish dividends. 
And he proposed to accomplish all this 
without asking the stockholders to put 
up another cent! 

They laughed at first, but when they 
saw that the bookkeeper meant business, 
they considered the proposition seriously. 
And they accepted it. Why not? Things 
could not be worse. A miracle might 
happen. So Horning took over the white 
elephant and became general manager. 
That was more than twenty years ago. 

_ He did it. He paid the huge floating 
indebtedness, every penny of it. He 
retired the bond issue. He bought the 


bulk of the stock, all out of the earnings 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


of the mill. Nowadays he spends a great 
deal of time improving his stroke with 
the niblick, and an automobile no longer 
is anything to him except the speediest 
and most comfortable mode of convey- 


ance. 
How did he do it? How did the modest 
bookkeeper owning nothing except the 
small savings from his monthly pay check 
manage to obtain possession of a big 
plant employing hundreds of men? 


Ae. foresight, hard work, enter- 
prise and the export market were 
some of the rungs of the ladder up which 
Horning climbed to success, but the 
foundation upon which the ladder rested 
was just plain honesty, the intense 
desire to give everyone of his customers a 
square deal. The square deal became 
the corner-stone of Horning’s business 
policy. Through it he obtained not only 
the friendship and good will of the trade, 
but he also applied it to the solution of 
that knottiest of all questions confronting 
the manufacturer, the labor problem. 

From the beginning he made it a point 
to establish personal relations with as 
many of his employees as he could reach. 
To him the men working in the mill were 
not “hands,” but human beings with 
prejudices, likes, dislikes, feelings and 
ambitions even as you and I. Realiz- 
ing the importance of team work in pro- 
duction, he set out to gain the men’s 
confidence and trust. It was a slow, 
laborious process, but the result was fully 
worth the effort. 

To begin with, Horning determined 
that low wages and discontent meant low 
output. Therefore he deliberately began 

aying the highest wages in the industry. 
He went farther. When living costs and 
profits increased, he did not wait for a 
committee to appear with shaking knees 
and a bold front, demanding a raise of 
twice the size the men hoped to get. Be- 
fore demands were formulated, before 
discontent had crept through the mill gate, 
he voluntarily gave the pay of the workers 
a lift. And when things did not turn out 
right, when the market sagged and econ- 
omy became necessary, he waited until his 
competitors had reduced wages before 
taking the same step. Always he was the 
first to raise and the last to cut his men’s 
earnings. 

Nor did he stop there. Like every 
similar mill in the country, the plant 
was running two shifts of twelve hours. 
He was the first to change, to introduce 
three shifts of eight hours, at the same 
time reducing the hours of common 


outside labor from ten to nine. And he 
paid his men the same wages for eight 
hours that he had been paying for twelve. 

On top of paying the highest wages and 
the shortest hours Horning took a per- 
sonal interest in the affairs of his men. 
He advanced them money at nominal 
interest to build homes; he helped them 
in case of sickness; he encouraged social 
activities. And, realizing that the aver- 
age man resents being bossed around, he 
consulted the workers whenever the 
working conditions were changed. 

And on top of the highest wages, the 
shortest hours he proceeded to pay his 
men a bonus on increased production. It 
was not the kind of bonus based on stop- 
watch records. Wages were not re- 
duced, the daily stint was not lifted 
before the bonus was paid. Taking an 
average year’s output as the basis, Horn- 
ing offered a monthly premium for in- 
creased production to the skilled mechan- 
ics running the machines, without dis- 
turbing the established scale of wages. 

A year later Horning overheard a con- 
versation that proved to be worth many 
thousands of dollars to him. Standing in 
the black shadow of a vat he heard one 
repair man call to another. 

“Hey, Bill, what’s your hurry?” 

“Got a call from number one. Some- 
thing wrong. They’re yelling for me to 
come and fix it,” replied Bill. 

“Let ’em yell,” urged the other one 
contemptuously. “What’n hell do you 
care? You ain’t gettin’ a bonus. Let 
them bonus guys wait till you’re good and 
ready.” 

Bill. He stopped and leisurely lighted 
a pipe before he resumed his march to the 
machine room. In the shadow of the vat 
Horning was thinking hard........ 


A: a result of his cogitation the bonus 
system was extended tothe repairmen. 
The moment they acquired a pecuniary 
interest in the output of the machines, 
they speeded up. There was no more 
stalling. On the contrary, they were so 
anxious to keep the machines running 
full speed that they were on the spot 
almost before the trouble happened. 
But Horning did not stop with the repair 
men. He enlarged the scope of the 
premium until every employee except 
outside day labor had a share in the bonus 
over and above the highest wages in the 
industry. 

What was the result of Horning’s 
labor policy? 

Honestly, the results sound like a fairy 
tale. If they were not fully authenti- 
cated by elaborate detailed tables I 
would hesitate to write them down. 

When the plant was built more than 
twenty-five years ago its rated capacity 
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was, Say, 150 gross per day, but it did 
not reach this output until Horning had 
been carrying out his labor policy for 
more than a year. He has not increased 
the machine capacity since then; though 
increased and improved auxiliary ma- 
chinery has been installed from time to 
time, the important part of the equipment 
is just as it was twenty years ago. Visiting 
manufacturers owning up-to-the-minute 
plants with ten or twenty times the 
capacity are inclined to sniff at the 
a junk” and pity Horning—until 
they hear of the daily output and get an 
inkling of the costs per gross. When 
fragments of this information get under 
their skin, their noses come down and 
their hats come off. 

As stated above, the plant was rated 
original as having a capacity of 150 gross 
per day. The partial bonus system was 
introduced in 1901. In 1903 the output 
rose to 165 gross in twenty-four hours. 
In 1906 it had climbed to 196 gross. In 
1908 the bonus system was extended to 
every employee except outside labor. In 
1909 the output had increased from the 
original 150 to 210 gross; a year later it 
Was 225 gross; in I913 it reached 264 
gross. In 1916 the ancient machinery, 
rated to produce 150, was actually turn- 
ing Out 370 gross a day. 


EAM work did it. Since the sizeof the 

bonus depended upon the output, 
since the output of this particular product 
depended upon the smooth, uninter- 
rupted working of every department from 
the raw material to the finished article, 
the men in every department saw to it 
that the slackers, the loafers, the “go- 
slow-boys,” the misfits and the drones 
were eliminated speedily. 
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surely is worth the close attention of 
every employer and every worker. 

The strike had been long, bitter and 
bloody, so bloody that I visited the 
battle field to investigate the causes of 
the strife in person. e president of the 
state federation of labor led the strikers. 
With him I discussed the feud for hours. 
Senet the talk drifted to Horning’s 
mill. 

“Why is it that Horning’s plant, 
located in a community as thoroughly 
organized as any city on the Pacific 
Coast, is not unionized from top to 
bottom?” I asked. 

“Because they don’t need a union in 
Horning’s mill,” answered the strike 
leader emphatically. “It wouldn’t help 
them a bit. They don’t need a union 
because they’re getting a square deal all 
around.” 


YEA verily, the first rosy flush of dawn 
is breaking on the dark horizon of the 
Labor Problem. Up and down the Pacific 
Coast employers are giving this problem 
more intelligent consideration, are studying 
it from all angles more intensely than ever 
before. They are learning fast, learning 
that human understanding of the laborer 
and the square deal constitute the only 
sensible, reasonable and profitable policy. 

Only a few weeks ago I was discussing 
the labor problem with E. G. Judah, 
president of the Los Angeles Merchants’ 
& Manufacturers’ Association, the organ- 
ization that has led the Los Angeles Rohe 
against labor unions for twenty years, the 
mention of whose name causes the back 
hair of the average union leader to rise 
and bristle. 

“To keep Los Angeles free from union 





union some time ago demanded increased 
wages, basing its demand on the rising 
cost of living. The draymen’s associa- 
tion denied the request, asserting that 
stationary rates and higher cost of all 
materials made it impossible further to 
increase expenses, whereupon the union 
prepared to strike. 

In this emergency a committee of the 
draymen’s association turned to the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce for 
sympathy and active assistance, knowing 
sa this organization had taken a strong 
and determined stand against violence 
and lawlessness in labor disputes. A con- 
ference with the Law and Order Commit- 
tee of the civic body was arranged. 
After a thorough discussion of the situa- 
tion President F. J. Koster asked: 

“You say you have to pay a great deal 
more than formerly for horses, hay, 
grain and other supplies?” 

“Twice as much,” answered the dray- 


en. 
“And your harness, your wagons, your 
axle grease, everything costs more?” 

The draymen nodded an emphatic 
assent. 

“Are you feeding your horses less 
grain because grain costs more?” 

Why, of course not! The animals had 
to be kept in good condition. 

President Koster was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

“Then human labor is the only com- 
modity for which you feel that you can- 
not pay an increased price,” he continued. 
“Consider the problem from that stand- 

oint, gentlemen. If it costs you more to 
ae your horses, it surely costs your 
teamsters more to feed and clothe them- 
selves and their families. If you cannot 
do otherwise, raise your 
rates areasonable amount 





The men themselves, not 





the boss, insisted upon 
efficiency in their fellow 
workers. The men them- 
selves saw to it that 
every cog in the big pro- 
duction machine did its 
duty. The men them- 
selves kept their eyes 
open for leaks, for chances 
to improve the process, 
to save time. In ten 
years the time lost on 
the principal machines— 
they did not improve with 


EAM WORK will win the war. Team 

work will speed production, keep both 

capital and labor satisfied. This article tells 

how one employer applied the Golden Rule to 

his labor problem and doubled his output by 
creating the team-work spirit. 


and grant the demands 
of your men. They are 
entitled to it and this 
organization will support 
you if you are faced by 
the necessity of charging 
more for your services.” 

The teamsters did not 
strike. They received 
the increase. 

These are not isolated 
instances. Throughout 
the Far West open- 
minded employers have 








increasing age—was cut 
down by fifty per cent. 
And after the voluntary change from the 
twelve-hour to the eight-hour shift, when 
the bonus money was cut into three 
instead of two parts, the men doublea 
their watchfulness, put forth such in- 
telligent, enthusiastic efforts that both 
production and bonus rose to figures con- 
sidered miraculous. 

Though Horning’s payroll has in- 
creased in size from.year to year, though 
the individual employee’s earnings have 
gone up and up, the output of the plant 
has increased even faster. Horning 

roved the efhicacy of his labor policy. 

oth the boss and the men are eminently 
satisfied because both profited through 
the enlightened policy. A policy that can 
lift the earnings of labor from $3.25 for 
twelve hours in 1901 to $6.93 for eight 
hours in 1916, which can at the same 
time more than double the output and 
reduce the cost of this output twenty- 
four per cent per unit, such a policy 


domination we must pay the same wages 
and work the same is as the closed 
shops farther north,” asserted Mr. Judah. 
“Most of our members are following this 
policy right now. This organization can- 
not afford and will not protect the em- 
ployer who exploits his labor. Only by 
paying the highest possible wages and 
giving the best possible working condi- 
tions can we hope to maintain the open 
shop. The employer who is able and yet 
fails to raise wages to conform with the 
rising cost of living is playing directly 
into the hands of the union organizer. 
So far as this organization is concerned, 
he will receive neither sympathy nor 
fe gel 

n San Francisco the leaders among the 
employers long ago discarded the ex- 
ploded. theory that long hours and low 
wages increase profits. An example of the 
attitude taken by the leaders in social 
thought was supplied when the teamsters’ 


realized that the square 
deal is a most profitable 
policy, that the best possible wages and the 
shortest possible hours make for greater 
efficiency and lower labor cost per unit. If 
these open-minded, far-sighted employers 
had full sway, eighty percent of the bitter- 
ness, the hatred and suspicion could be 
eliminated from the relations between 
capital and labor. But as yet neither 
labor nor capital is one hundred per cent 
perfect. The efforts of the thoughtful 
employer who is imbued with the spirit 
of the square deal are hampered and off- 
set in every direction by the black sheep 
among his own class, men who have no 
conception of the problem facing the 
world, who still believe that human labor 
is a commodity like pig iron or sole 
leather, to be bought as cheaply and used 
up as cheaply as possible. Sometimes 
their exploitation is based on deliberate 
greed and ignorance; more often ruthless 
competition, lack of sufficient capital, 
(Continued on page 73) 
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How Northwestern America Got Together in Flanders 


Claxton, oe 


Wrth.the Yankees on the Roulers Road 


HE trenches in the low ground 

east of the captured ridge, late 

German, were well-nigh wiped 

out by the avalanche of English 
steel that had rushed on them day after 
day with increasing volume. The sodden 
levels all about lay pock-marked with 
the scars of earth’s deadliest disease. 
Yonder a shapeless mound told where a 
house had been, a longer mound showed 
the site of a stable wall; but byre and 
home and fence and field and trees and 
shrubbery, all were gone, and it was 
desolation that lay either side for fifty 
miles. 

But on ahead yet lay the enemy, bur- 
rowed in, holding, although the conquered 
ridges overlooking the plains of Flanders 
still poured down on them, wearily but 
steadily, the unceasing rain of iron and 
steel. Yonder somewhere an enemy 
crawled and writhed, unable to counter- 
attack, not daring to retreat. 

Precisely the same might have been 
said of the present tenants of the fore- 
most British position beyond the foot 
of the ridge that so long had held back 
the allied advance. The First Canadians, 
or what was left of them, still held on to 
the shell holes, the concrete dug-outs, 
and the remnants of trenches out of 
which thirty-six hours 
earlier they had driven 
the last of the German 
regiments; but now bar- 
rage ahead, barrage be- 
hind, an unceasing sleet 
from the pill-box situa- 
tions of the German | 
machine guns just ahead, 
had anchored the ragged 
and broken column here. 
As usual they had over- 
run their proper objec- 
tive. Now they gave ° 
themselves up for lost. 

The new Colonel of 
the First Canadians, 
Charles Claxton, former- 
ly of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police in 
Canada, turned to speak 
to a Captain, a gaunt 
Alberta man as they two 
sat, taciturn and watch- 
ful, in one of the late 
German dug-outs. 

“Saunders,” said he, “they can’t hold 
forever under fire like ours. If ever we 
did get them started—why—” Claxton 
waved an arm in intense yearning. 

“Others may handle them when they 
come up,” said Captain Saunders quietly; 
“not this column.” 

Claxton remained silent for some time. 
“Tt’s almost the last of us,” said he. 
“But think of the Seventh with Rawlin- 
son in the first battle of Ypres, three 
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_ Onthe brim 
" 4 of the em- 

3 bank ment of 
j his own trench 
was a gigantic 

y ¢ figure, black as 
midnight in the 
darkness. This ex- 
traordinary appari- 

tion proved to be a 

huge negro, clad in 
khaki 


years ago, not so very far from where we 
are at this minute! Sacrifice—yes. But 
they held the line till the French got up. 
It’s true, they had orders to do it. We 
had orders not to do this. It’s disgrace, 
I suppose. Well.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Saunders, 
turning to his superior officer, “that this 
is why the German counter-attacks have 
held back so long? Have we got them 
buffaloed? Why, if they knew how few 



































there are left of us here now they’d run 
over us.” 

“So long as they don’t know, and do 
feel that way,” said Claxton, with a 
faint attempt at a grin, 
“that’s all the better for 
us. Of course, the main 
front can’t make an advance 
' until the guns get up. 
~\ About a mile a week is what 
*)\ we've been averaging. Be 
sure the old man back there 
will be coming ahead as 
soon as he can. At least 
here we are—barrage half 
the time on both sides, and 
nothing to eat or drink. 
Well”—he sighed now— 
“they will find us here when 
the advance does come at 
last.” 

“They'll come on right 
enough,” Saunders nodded 
toward the east, where the 
enemy guns boomed regu- 
larly. ‘“‘Well, we’ve lasted 
till now.” 

“Yes, and there’s plenty 
more of us back,” said Clax- 
ton thoughtfully. “They 
say there’s a hundred and 
twenty-five divisions of 
Fritzes on the western front. 
We have enough to hold 
them in France and Bel- 
gium now. There’s more coming from 
across the Channel—yes, and from across 
the Atlantic too.” 

“Huh!” grumbled Saunders. ‘The 
Yankees? Not they. They’re going to 
stay back of it until some one else has 
done all the fighting.” 

“That’s what they said of the English, 
Saunders,” rejoined Claxton quietly. 
“Do you think it was just?” 

‘A bit nasty, this rain,” he went on, as 
Saunders did not answer. “I wonder 
how it is back in Canada by this time. 
The snow—I say, wasn’t it fine in the 
woods on the shoes! Four feet deep, and 
like a cushion for every step. By Jove! 
I'd like to get something under me which 
wouldn’t make each foot weigh a ton.” 

“Don’t, Charley,” said Saunders to his 
superior officer, after their familiar fash- 
ion. “It’s bad luck to talk of back home. 
You usen’t to say a word about back 
home, you know.” 

Claxton raised his face and brushed an 
imaginary screen from before his eyes. 
“Well,” said he, smiling, “‘it’s a bit fool- 
ish to think a fellow can last always in 
this game. Do you suppose we'll ever 
feel the snow shoe straps on our feet 
again, old man?” 

“Sure!” said Saunders. But when he 
had the chance to do so unobserved he 
looked at the face of his Colonel. It was 
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a face now very old and grave, a trifle sad, 
gray at the temples now. Claxton had 
aged twenty years in the last three. Now 


he seemed especially grave. Soldiers 
sometimes have melancholy, as do other 
men. But Claxton’s melancholy was not 
ersonal. He had lost his regiment— 
here were dead each side of him whose 
faces he would always see, wounded 
whose voices he would hear forever. 

“T don’t know,” said Claxton, after a 
time. “The Yankees? Well, I’d like to 
see them.” 

“All buncombe,” grunted Saunders 
again. “If they were here who knows 
whether they’d fight?” 

“Why,” said Claxton in his own even, 
er gs fashion. “I suppose they’d fight. 

on’t most men? Haven’t we!” 

“But see here, Saunders,” he repeated, 
“don’t talk this way before the men. 
The morale’s gone, and that’s the truth 
of it. They’re all in thedumps now, 
and it’s going to be mighty hard to chirk 
them up if anything rotten is pulled off 
for us. Leave it to a vote along this line 
now, and we’ve lost the war. Give us 
fifteen miles ahead, and set us astraddle 
of the road to Zeebrugge and the sub- 
marines, and we'd call the war won, 
wouldn’t we? All we can do is to be 
patient. We'll take Lille. The Germans 
will have to abandon this front as they 
did the other last spring. We’re flanking 
them inch by inch, and we'll roll them up 
at last, each way, north and south. 

“As though I wouldn’t be glad to see 
the Yankees or anybody else!” he went 
on. “I did hear they were brigaded with 
the French on the right of our line, but it 
doesn’t seem likely, does it? Everybody 
we ever knew is somewhere back there.” 
He waved a hand now in the general 
indefinite direction to the rear, where lay 
a mud-soaked, shell-scarred terrain, over 
which the shells screamed sullenly— 
a land of graves and of unburied dead. 


CC turned away at last to the 
broken table, and pulled to him the 
guttering candle whick furnished a pre- 
tense at light. Saunders saw him now 
writing something in his memorandum 
book—a thing unusual for him. It filled 
his own heart with yet greater appre- 
hension, for he knew that Claxton was 
writing home—one of these letters which 
are inscribed, “In case of my—.” Could 
it be that Charley Claxton believed in 
presentiments after all? 

Whatever it was that Claxton was writ- 
ing, at last he finished it, and placed it 
back in the breast pocket of his tunic. 
“Come, Saunders,” said he. “Let’s go 
see where our men are by this time.” 

They passed out, making their way 
along the broken and sloppy communica- 
tion trench which led to another series of 
dug-outs. “Is that you, Sergeant Bray?” 
he said at last, pausing at the entrance of 
a little shelter where sat huddled to- 
gether and a half-dozen somber and silent 
men. Bray rose and saluted. 

“Sergeant Bray of the First that was, 
yes, sir. Orders, sir?” 

Claxton would not notice the impro- 

riety of Bray’s word or tone. He only 


ooked ruefully over the huddled little 
group of men who turned their grimed 
ut pale faces toward him. 

“Sergeant Bray,” said he. “Can’t you 
find some boards or something to keep 
your men up out of the mud and water? 
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Look at the walls in some of the dug-outs 
—there’ll be bits of stuff about. Fritz 
had some farm buildings about here once. 
Just as well be comfortable.” 

“A lot of use being comfortable,” 
said Bray, who for once ‘had quite forgot 
all his usual indifference to the buffets of 
fate. ‘Wot time we’ve got to lawst, wot 
difference does it mike?” 

“Go get some boards, Sergeant,” 
said his Colonel to him. “Keep down, 
but keep moving all you can—you’ll feel 
warmer, and it will be better for you.” 

They passed on through this dug-out 
and crawled along an open trench. The 
light of a star shell high above made their 
way easier, but no light showed along the 
trenches. Claxton knew that absolute 
secrecy was their only hope. The Ger- 
mans thought these trenches held now 
only by the dead. 

“Three feet of mud ahead of us and 
back of us, and a swimming swamp off 
to the right!” said Claxton finally to 
Saunders. “If Fritz hadn’t built these 
pill boxes up with concrete we'd be 
drowned right here. As for getting across 
that way,”—he motioned off to the right 
—‘‘we’d have to swim.” 

“Lucky we don’t have to,” said Saun- 
ders grimly. ‘There’s a nest of pill boxes 
around that Zandkirk village across yon- 
der which cut up our people below here 
more than’ the big guns. That was for 
the French to take, and they didn’t do it. 
No chance that way.” 

“Nothing to it, I suppose,” said Clax- 
ton sadly, “except to wait.” 

So they dropped back to their waiting, 
both knowing quite well that some time— 
perhaps tomorrow, the massed German 
troops, made up of men each of whom 
was regarded as a part of the equipment 
and no more in the ruthless estimation 
of their officers, would be flung once more 
across that sea of mud, across this line 
of trenches, and on toward the foot of 
that ridge which the Germans had so 
desperately defended, and wished so 
desperately once more to regain. When 
that advance came—well, it would cost 
them a great many more thousands, to be 
trampled here in the mud. Incidentally, 
if the wave got so far as this unsuspected 
thin remnant of the First Canadians— 
well again, that was all. 

“If we got out, Saunders,” said Claxton 
grimly, “we'd get court-martialed. We’re 
over half a mile ahead of where we belong. 
It was Bray’s bombing section got out 
of hand. I couldn’t stop them—they’ve 
always been foolish that way—but 
neither could I stay behind and let them 
go. We ought to be half a mile back, just 
even with the edge of that swamp, where 
it forks at a right angle. There’s a long 
leg goes on east of this—must be a bridge 
across there somewhere—I’m sure there’s 
aroadonahead. Butoff to theright, across 
this east and west fork, is that damned 
Zandkirk nest of machines. If only we 
could get across!” 

“Well, we can’t,” said Saunders, “so 
there’s an end of that. Gad, I wish I had 
something to eat!” 

They turned now to retrace their steps. 
The bulk of the First, what was left of it, 
lay to the left, away from the swamp face. 
Presently they came once more into the 
shelter where Bray was sitting, having by 
this time made some show of dragging in 
some boards for seats. 

“Cheer up, men,” said Claxton, lightly 




















as he could. ‘‘We’ll be out of this one of 
these days, so don’t worry.” 

“Beg pardon, but wich w’y, sir?” 
asked Bray, saluting, but with half-open 
mutiny in his words, the mutiny of one 
beyond discipline and close to death. 


LAXTON still chose not tonotice this. 
“Ahead after Fritz or back toour own 
lines—it’s all one,”’ said he, “but we'll 
hold on here and wait for our own men to 
come ahead. When I conclude to move, 
I'll pass the orders, never fear.” He spoke 
with the friendliness and familiarity 
which always had marked this singular 
command, and his last words rebuked 
Bray. Presently, in yet more personal 
fashion, he went on, addressing Saunders. 
“Some of the convalescents who came 
back from the hospitals,” he said, “were 
singing a new song that the Yankees 
brought over. It was something like 
‘Where do we go from here, boys? Where 
do we go from here?’”’ 

“Huh!” said Bray, sotto coce. ‘“‘W’ere 
do we go from ’ere? I can jolly well an- 
swer that. We'll go to ’ell from ’ere, 
that’s w’ere we'll go!” 

“Das ist noch nicht bestimmt, Sergeant 
Bray,” said Claxton to his Sergeant, 
suddenly and sharply. ‘You know Ger- 
man enough to understand that?” 

“I’m no Fritz,” said Bray, surlily. 

“You talk like one,” said Claxton. “1’ll 
not have that. Now, make your men com- 
fortable here. We'll do nothing until 
along towards morning. Don’t let a light 
show, and keep your heads down.” 

The two officers passed back to their 
own shelter, leaving the pale, surly men 
who but now had been cheerful troopers. 

“By God! Saunders,” said Claxton, 
for sink the first time ever known of 
him dropping into profanity. “My men 
think we have murdered them! It was 
the other way—I only followed in here 
myself because in the dark that whole lot 
of the bombing detachment were leading 
off through the wire. Well, headquarters 
*ll hold me responsible. It doesn’t much 
matter, for there won’t be a corporal’s 
guard of us left for the punishment, if 
there is any.” 

“Can’t well get back word from here,” 
shrugged Saunders. ‘Only thing to do 
is just to sit tight, as you say. I couldn’t 

et any hungrier than | am, if I waited a 
cuadied years. Besides, if they rush us 
in the morning; they'll be on top of us 
before they know we're here, like as not. 
That’s about the best we can hope.” 

“Yes,” said Claxton, quietly. “We'll 
take some more of them along with us, 
then.” 

Perhaps—for so great was their fatigue 
and so accustomed do men become to 
scenes even of extremest danger—the 
two slept somewhere in the space of si- 
lence which later fell between them, after 
they again had found their concrete cave. 
A battered orderly sitting on the floor 
propped back against the wet wall cer- 
tainly slept—and snored. Now and again 
the dim interior was lightened through 
the broken roof, as some star shell high 
above illuminated the entire landscape. 

“Listen!”’ said Claxton after a while, 
and shook Saunders by the shoulder. 
“What's up?” 

Something indeed was up. The steady 
boom of the high explosive shells had 
been so continuous that both had almost 
ceased to hear it. But now the volume of 
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The man who operated the machine-gun, chained by his leg to the piece, for his night watch, after the cheerful German custom, was 
dropped by a bullet fired by a tall gray-faced man who charged straight up to his position 


shell fire increased or doubled; and the 
ripping detonations were not on ahead 
among the German trenches, but back 
somewhere to the rear, in the country 
across which the First Canadians had 
charged in their last advance. 

“Barrage,” said Saunders, nodding. 
“Why?” 

Claxton shook his head to express his 
own ignorance. “I can’t tell what’s up,” 
said he. “Listen.” 

The barrage fire, timed nicely, seemed 
to come up near to their present place of 


refuge. Claxton held his breath. Were 
the First Canadians entirely forgotten, 
then? Would their own guns blow them 
to bits here where they lay, buried like 
rats in the only shelter they could find? 

Whether by accident, whether by plan, 
Claxton himself never knew, but cer- 
tainly the English barrage lifted and ad- 
vanced, searching out once more the 
entire muddy and bloody field on ahead 
up to the German positions, a half mile to 
the east. Each officer looked at the other 
curiously. 


“The Old Man’s combing them out, 
warning them back,” said Claxton after a 
time. “It wouldn’t be healthy for them 
to come across here now, would it?” 

They sat silent, listening to the advan- 
cing line of detonations, which apparently 
found its last objective somewhere on 
ahead. But presently Claxton himself, 
whose hearing always was supernormally 
acute, once more raised a hand. 

“Listen!” he said, and started towards 
the door of the dug-out. But almost as 
he did so he turned back. On the brim 
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of the embankment of his own trench, 
stooped just a little and peering down the 
opening, was a gigantic figure, black as 
midnight in the darkness. Claxton could 
see a hand upraised, and almost felt the 
shock of the exploding bomb. On a 
chance he raised his own hand and called 
out. 

“Friends! Don’t shoot. Not Germans. 
We’re the First Canadians.” 

“Who is you?” demanded the tall 
figure, now peering over the rim of the 
trench. Apparently not much concerned, 
he then began to slide down into the dug- 
out itself. “If you is any friend of mine 
you'll give me a chaw o’ tobacco,” said he. 


TH extraordinary apparition proved 
to be none less than a gigantic negro, 
clad in khaki, and carrying a sack half full 
of bombs, one of which he still retained in 
his right hand. 

“If you is Canadians,” said he, “what 
you doin’ in heah?” 

“Who are you?” demanded Claxton, 
peering intently at the trooper’s face. 
“*You’re not with the Germans?” 

“] should say I isn’t,” rejoined the 
trooper, peering about him curiously at 
the little dug-out. ‘“‘Look heah, man.” 

He ripped open his tunic, and lifted the 
ends. Under it, around his waist, showed 
the colors of a regimental flag. ‘““That’s 
us,” said he. “I was in the Eighth Illinois 
Infanty, but I got back in my ole rigiment 
agin. l|’s a colah-bearer. It’s agin o’ders, 
but I ‘lowed if I’s gwine to be a colah- 
bearer I’d carry my colahs somehow; so 
heah they is. Tl catael *em that way in 
Mexico.” 

Further speech on the part of any of 
this extraordinary group now was halted. 
A tagged, stifled cheer rose each side of 
the » at from the sodden trenches 
where lay the remnants of the Canadians. 
There came subdued voices, a slithering 
and thudding of feet, and the sound of 
men sliding down into the trenches. 

“My God!’ said Saunders, “it must 
be the Yankees! What the hell—!” 

Claxton said nothing at all. He had 
before this caught the colors of the flag 
around the negro trooper’s waist. 

“Where are your officers, and who are 
you?” he demanded of the negro, on 
whose sleeve he now saw the stripes of a 
Sergeant. 

“T dunno, Kunnel,” said the latter, 
correctly estimating the rank of the 
officer before him. “We’s all mixed 
up. We was brigaded with the French 
’way back yondah, south of heah. Posi- 
tion off across this heah swamp, like, cut 
us all to pieces. We was ohdered to 
fall back. Some of us didn’t—I was 
skeered to go back. Captain Coopah, 
he come along with us regulahs. He’s the 
Twentieth U. S. Regulahs, Me? I was 
with Gen’! Pehshing in Mexico. I been 
in the U. S. Ahmy foh twelve year now, 
off’n on. Any ohders, Kunnel?” 

“Yes; find your officer at once,” said 
Claxton. “Tell him these trenches are 
fairly safe, but if he goes on in ahead he’ll 
run square into the main body of the 
Germans. We’re hiding here. He can 


join us if he likes. Tell him I want to see 
him at once.” 

“What in hell are these people doing in 
here?” he added, to Saunders. 
none of our men with them. 
make it out at all.” 

Somewhere out in the darkness there 


“There’s 
I can’t 
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emerged finally a little group of men 
wearing a toe as yet not seen thus 
far to the eastward in the contested 
lands. A slender man of medium height, 
of grave face, and hair as white as Clax- 
ton’s own on the temples, stepped forward 
from them. 

“Captain Cooper, Twentieth United 
States Regulars,” said he. 

“Colonel Claxton, First Canadians,” 
said Claxton, returning his salute. Then 
their hands met, and the eyes of each 
sought out the other’s. 

“Captain Saunders,” said Claxton, 
turning. Then he smiled. “Captain 
Saunders was just asking me a while ago,” 
said he, “where I thought the Yankees 
were. I told him I supposed you would 
be along almost any time. Well, here 
you are.” 

“Yes,” replied the Yankee officer. 
“Here we are. Not that I like the looks 
of it so very well. Tell me, what is your. 
command doing in here, Colonel?” 

“Just what I was going to ask of you! 
What’s left of us are scattered along in 
here, holding on. Overran a bit, sir, day 
before yesterday. We've been waiting 
for the counter-attack.” 

“But if I may ask, Captain,” said he, 
“fand as I said, what in the world are you 
doing here, and how on earth did you get 
here! 

“Miracles of war, Colonel, I suppose,” 
rejoined the Yankee officer, offering his 
cigarette case—which seemed an act of 
extreme mercy to all those in the dug-out. 
“We came in back of that barrage, and I 
think that was an accident. Your artil- 
lery must be combing out this field just 
for the fun of the thing, in case there 
might be a night advance against the 
ridge. Your general means to hold it, 
I fancy.” 

“Rather,” said Claxton, succinctly. 

“Well, in our advance at the English 
right—you see, my regiment was with 
the French” —went on Cooper, “we came 
spang into this swamp. It forks to the 
southeast of here. That’s what halted 
us. | hear that far down to our right, 
where the swamp was even wider, the 
French Engineers got down a sort of floor- 
ing of cork and timbers and boards; 
they simply mud-pontooned the whole 
surface ge gh marsh, and their men got 
over, and they'll make their advance 
stick, like enough. Well, they sent 
us in without any such preparation. 
There’s a bunch of machine guns over 
this leg of the swamp, around that stone 
church. They just lay low and cut us to 

ieces. Casualties? I think we lost over 
Palf our men, maybe more. I’ve—” 
he gulped now, suddenly, “I’ve lost my 
regiment. Cocrsanerene maybe. When 
they sent us back, there wasn’t any or- 
ganization left very much. I got a few 
men together, fifty or so, out of a dozen 
different companies, for all 1 know, in the 
dark—well, we’ve been edging around in 
this swamp.” 


“But why? Don’t you know what's 
ahead?” 
“Yes! But I want to get across. I 


want to flank that damned nest of butch- 
ers in there if it’s the last thing I do! 
Orders? I haven’t got any orders! I’m 
on my own. They can court-martial me 
if they like, but I want to take Zandkirk 
first. Why are we here? We're after 
revenge, that’s why we’re here! We’ve 
got to mend the news—the first news— 








that goes back home from us. It’s no 
matter about me, Colonel. I report a 
forlorn hope to you, that’s all. I think 
I'll be going on if it won’t make things 
worse be you. I want Zandkirk.” 

“Sit down here just a minute,” said 
Claxton, his eyes suddenly kindling. 
“Who put that idea into your head?” 

“Nobody put it there.” 

“Well, it’s been in my own head all the 
night,” said Claxton. “As for me, it’s 
court-martial too; and this too is a for- 
lorn hope. I was just thinking if we could 
ever get across there, and take them on 
their flank, where they’re not looking for 
us, we could clean out that hole; and it 
would help the whole line tomorrow, 
maybe.” 


COOPER made no answer for quite a 
while. Hiseyes weresearching up and 
down the walls of the dug-out, along the 
floors of the trench. 

“How deep is it out there in that mud, 
do you suppose, Colonel?” said he. 

“God knows,” said Claxton, “It’s 
been churned up with shells until it’s a 
regular muck, and the rain has made it 
worse. There’s dead men and horses out 
there in it three deep. The last time I 
looked at it in the daylight there were 
only some bunches of grass—just some 
mud tussocks—showing here and there.” 

“Troops couldn’t get across, could 
they?” 

“Not unless the French Engineers 
corked them over,” grinned Claxton; 
“and we have no cork.’ 

“[’m a North State man myself, 
Colonel,” said Cooper, in his steady, self- 
reliant fashion. ‘You-know that Yankees 
are great for inventing things, they say. 
Well, l’ve been a snow shoer since | was 
a boy—” 

“That makes me gladder to meet you,” 
again grinned Claxton. “1 was just talk- 
ing about snow shoes.” 

“Yes? Well, l’ve used the snow shoe 
notion more than once on the duck marsh. 
l’ve tied my oars to my feet sometimes 
togeta dead duck ona marsh. 1’ve known 
men out West that wore regular skis for 
hunting jack snipe—ever see that done?” 

“Not exactly,” said Claxton, “but I 
jolly well get your idea! So—” His own 
eyes were kindling. “Orderly,” said he, 
“e ° - 

go and get me Sergeant Bray. Tell him 
I want him here at once.” 

The man disappeared, crouching and 
slipping along the trench. 

te think it could be done, then?” 
said Claxton, his own eyes resting on the 
bits of board that lay about. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Cooper 
dubiously, “but worse things have been 
done. It’s the impossible thing that wins 
in war, you know, and in everything else. 
I should think, if we could get straps fixed, 
we might rig up some sort of foot support 
right here out of these pieces of boards. 
Not the best in the world, but a lot better 
than soft mud under a man.” 

Claxton had picked up a broken bay- 
onet, and was working the point against 
a piece of narrow plank. “Couldn’t we 
bore them through somehow?” he de- 
manded. “There’s the straps of the 
equipment—or even rags would do.” 

“Of course,” said Cooper, “anything 
that a man could stick his feet into.” 

The idea was growing upon them both 
by the time the orderly had returned with 
Bray. (Continued on page 62) 
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There are 15,000 of them, untrammeled, undissipated, 


nerveless, carefree youths— most of 
them rich men’s sone 



















They go through the gruelling aviation training at 


Kelly Field, San Antonio, wearing the 
smile that won't come off 


They Smile as They Fly 


Eagle's Fledghings at Kelly Field 


With the 


“T’ll fly so high, sir, 
T'll hit the Kaiser 
And bring him back for the Fourth of July, 
sir!” 


E should have said Ma’am. But 

he did not care—the brave lad, 

brawny and big and blond. He 

waved his cap at me and laughed 
as he slid into the front seat of one of 
Uncle Sam’s aéroplanes at Kelly Field in 
San Antonio. 

Buckling himself in, so that no spiral 
twister or nose-dive could unloose him, 
he waited the word from the youngster 
in the back seat who was going up for the 
first time. Then ‘“‘buzz” went his engine 
and, with a shove from the ground men, 
away he skimmed over the field and up, 
far up into the soft haze of the October 


sky. 

Like a huge flying fish, growing ever 
smaller and smaller, the plane darted 
out beyond the limits of Kelly Field, 
No. 1 and No. 2, over the cotton fields 
gleaming white against their background 
of green mesquite-covered Texan plain. 
Higher and higher it rose, sometimes 
sweeping downward only to dive straight 
up with greater speed until it became 
but a black speck eight thousand feet 
above the earth. 

It darted about a bit. Then it began 
to come down. And we who watched it 
trembled, as our hearts threatened to 
force themselves right up into our throats, 
while our eyes were held by the very 
terror of the thing we saw. 


By Jean Yoell 


At the San Francisco Exposition two 
years ago, we had thrilled to the hum of 
Art Smith’s aéroplane. We had seen it 
go singing up into the air at the call of the 
siren to a height of five thousand feet. 
We had watched, with that peculiar 
fascination of the untenable, for the first 
sign of the smoke-pot as it unwound its 
thread of pearl to broider the loops of 
Art Smith's skill upon the sky. Our 
hearts had quickened and our breaths 
had stilled as he looped loop after loop 
until his plane hung low over the Marina, 
when he slid gently down upon the green 
strip of the bay-border and his day’s 
work was done. 

What Art Smith did at the Exposition 
was not a patch upon what that plane of 
Uncle Sam’s, far up there in the Texan 
sky, was doing. Like a swallow, it ca- 
reened and swayed and swooped. Itstood 
still for an instant. So did our breaths. 
Straight down toward the earth it fell, 
twisting helplessly on the way. We were 
too terrified to cry out. We just stood 
and prayed as best we might. 

A laugh rang out from a group of young 
aviators nearby. We uncovered our eyes 
and looked up again. The speck stood 
still again, or seemed to, and then sailed 
off at right angles for another trip over 
the top of the southern horizon. Shortly 
it returned and began to tie bowknots in 
the blue stuff of the sky. Tired of this 


it played dead leaf, twisting and turning 
in the heavy autumn air on its way to 
the ground. A thousand feet from earth, 
it righted itself, turned upside down and 
curved upward into the air. After which 
it pointed its nose downward and dived 
back to Kelly Field, a few feet from where 
we stood and directly in front of its han- 
gar. The two brave lads of the sky, 
flushed and laughing, escaped toward 
their squadron quarters across the road. 

What these boys did is not unusual 
most any hour at Kelly Field these days, 
where fifteen thousand youngsters— 
ninety per cent of them are under twenty- 
four—are learning to fly so that they may 
level the Prussian pride of power. From 
early morning until long after dark comes 
on, the sleepy old town of San Antonio, 
drowsing its way through the centuries 
under the smile of a sun which seldom 
hides its head except when it goes to bed 
at night, is awake to the buzz of the 
aéroplane. By the dozens, these flying 
machines swirl low over the cotton fields 
and mesquite lands, high over the city’s 

atchwork spread of faded red and yellow 
brick buildings squared here and there 
with an odd new pile, and up over the 
white and green residence district. At 
night, like fireflies, they dart through the 
darkness, one after the other, as if in 
pursuit of some far shooting star. 

And ever with them is that horrible din 
of the century’s creed—defiance of time and 
space. Is it a wonder that extreme youth 
is Uncle Sam’s choice for his flying corps? 
21 
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A standard, dual control Curties J. N. four, capable of climbing 4000 feet in ten minutes and the universal primary training 


Indeed not. None but untrammeled, 
undissipated, nerveless, carefree youth 
could pass unscathed through ‘the merci- 
less riot of sound that pervades, invades 
and permeates Kell Field and its en- 
virons. Age, even of slight degree, would 
go down before it. From reveille to taps, 
it does not cease—that nerve-racking, 
hair-splitting, maddening shriek and 
whir of gas-engine, steam-engine, gas- 
wagon and gas truck. For it is not alone 
the aéroplane which cuts the air with the 
jargon of war, but motor lorries, motor- 
aon motor cars and freight-trains, with 
no sign of the cut-outs being “cut out,” 
by the hundreds and even more (I prom- 
ised not to tell how many) have trans- 
formed the tranquil ne of San 
Antonio into a near-pandemonium. 

“How do they stand it?” I asked 
Captain P. E. Van Nostrand, adjutant 
to Colonel William D. Chitty, the com- 
mandant of Kelly Field. 

“You had better visit Captain Robert 
Hunter of the aviation board of medical 
examiners. You'll understand why they 
stand it,” was his laughing rejoinder. 

1 do not understand. Uncle Sam has 
asked for young men for his flying corps. 
Not only does he want them young but he 
wants them straight from the univer- 
sities. There is reason in his request. 
Most of the youths of the nation attend- 
ing college have had slight cause to feel 
life’s sting. It has had 
no chance to mar them. 
Their bodies are in good 
trim from athletics. 
Their minds are alert. 

No man who has 
strayed ’neath the flicker 
of the elemental torch 
need aspire to touch the 
sky. He could not. 
And it speaks well for 
the sons of America’s 
rich men—there are 
nearly fifteen thousand 
of them at Kelly Field 
—that they have run 
the gauntlet of the ex- 
amination for accept- 
ance in the aviation 





corps and have come 
forth with honor. 
Said Captain Hunter, 


machine used in America today 


“The contrast between the applicants for 
admission here and some of the men of the 
draftarmyisamusing. Inthe latter boards 
I have seen would-be slackers limp in, 
claiming exemption, when a meticulous 
examination proved there was nothing the 
matter with them. There is none of that 
here. I have seen men cry when they were 
rejected, so eager are they for service in 
the air. Some of them, knowing what was 
expected, have endeavored to Fake vision 
or equilibrium.” 


Bu such is a waste ofenergy. I know 
whereof I speak, for I tried part of the 
test. I was placed in a chair and whirled 
around at rip-roaring speed, my head 
strapped so I could not fall. 

hen the chair was brought to a sud- 
den halt and I was told to perform a 
thousand impossibilities of touch and 
vision. Now whether or not these im- 
possibilities must be fulfilled is not for 
me to say, for aspirants reading this 
might know just what to do and they 
might try to do it. But I warn them— 
don’t cheat. If they do they will be put 
through the water test which never fails 
to pronounce the truth. “After a man 
has had two quarts of tepid water squirted 
into his ear, he’s so sick,” said Captain 
Hunter, “he cannot make-believe. He’s 
too sick.” Again he is right, and I speak 
feelingly. 


Near-vision, far-vision, steréopticon 
vision (the ability to denote depth in 
objects), a knowledge of colors and their 
values and shadings, in fact every divi- 
sion of sight, sound and touch, are put 
to the test and, unless a lad emerge with 
a percentage approaching perfection, he 
may not seek service in our flying corps. 

Patience, that most difficult of heaven’s 
demands, is another attribute which he 
who would drop a bomb upon Berlin 
must possess. Joining the aviation corps 
means only that he who is accepted may 
join one of three departments—the flyin 
corps, the instruction corps or the pheno 
corps. Before entrance to any of these is 
gained, it means a steady, hard grind with 
no quarter for laziness or half-hearted- 
ness. There are long days to be spent in 
the Ground Officers’ Training School, 
weeks of them, where every trick of an 
engine and its make-up must become as 
“easy as pie.” Practically the making, 
and the unmaking of an a€roplane must 
become a part of each student's technical 
knowledge of the art of flying, before he 
can hope to take his first chance in the 
air with an instructor. 

He who would fly must go through a 
cadetship at the University of Texas at 
Austin, passing a rigid examination, 
after which he enters the Ground Officers’ 
Training Department. When he emerges, 
he is but a non-flying officer. To be this 
he must have spent 
twelve hours in the air, 








Lieutenant Roy N. Francis, of America’s Flying Corps, is teaching many of hie 
fellow Westerners at the aviation camp in Texas 





first in a dual control 
machine with an in- 
structor in the front 
seat, and afterward by 
himself. Fifteen minutes 
are the average for the 
first efforts in the air, 
and the final flight, 
taken before accept- 
ance, must last an hour. 
And even then he’s just 
a second lieutenant. 
Whether he rises 
higher than the ground 
or not is up to himself 
and the powers-that-be. 
It takes a hundred and 
fifty men to put twelve 
men in theair. Natural- 
ly, only those most fitted 
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forservice in the air become flying officers. 
Others must be content to do ground work 
consisting of many intricate problems in 
mechanics, instruction and signal service, 
for in every aerial squadron there must 
be 5 non-flying officers, 13 flying officers 
and one medical officer. Besides there is 
always that tragic necessity of efficient 
aviators to fill emergency vacancies in the 
air. 
Last of all comes “‘stunt” flying. Only 
they do not like to hear it called that in 
the army. One of the skilled instructors 
in “skilled” flying as it is called in ser- 
vice terms, is fated Roy Francis of 
San Francisco. He is now teaching many 
of his own home town boys in 
the air above Kelly Field. I asked 
him about sky-tricks. He ex- 
plained, “Mere stunt flying is a 
thing of the past. The work in 
the air is now far superior. It is 
not for show, but for use. It 
gives the aviator complete control 
over his engine and fis machine 
and puts the elements at naught. 
If the motor stops and the 
aviator is master of his machine, 
he knows whether to ‘tail-spin’ or 
‘nose-dive’ and he can save him- 
self. Trick flying gives the air- 
man a hundred per cent more 
confidence in himself.” 

Captain Van Nostrand, from 
the viewpoint of a warrior, added, 
“The nose-dive is an absolute 
necessity for bomb-dropping and 
for machine-gun work. ‘The tail- 
spin spells escape from an enemy 
plane. It is almost impossible to 
hit a plane that is falling quicker 
than the eye can follow.” 

A young lieutenant who had just come 
in from his first lesson in nose-diving, 
gave me a few pointers. He said, “When 
you loop the loop and ride upside down 
you are not conscious of it until you look 
down. Then you find you’re looking into 
a vast expanse of blue sky instead of at 
the distant earth. But the trying trick is 
the nose-dive. If you are not strapped 
tight you will fall right out of the ma- 
chine.” He laughed. ‘But I’m keen to 
try it again.” 

And that’s the spirit of them all, bless 
their hearts. They don’t know what fear 
is and if they do, they laugh at it. They’re 
like Kelly Field itself, ever-growing in 
grace and strength. At our entrance into 
the war last spring, there was no Kelly 
Field. It was just a wide sweep of level 
land covered with mesquite and algaroba 
trees. Three of the army’s expert fliers 
who had flown there before, came to San 
Antonio and flew over what is now Kelly 


They Smile as They Fly: Jean Yoell 


Field. They found the climate and space 
conditions perfect for aviation work. 
Several more officers joined them. A 
small space was cleared, a hangar or two 
and a small barracks were built, and the 
place was christened Kelly Field after 
2nd Lieutenant George E. M. Kelly of 
the 30th Infantry, who was killed while 
flying on May 10, 1911. In a few weeks’ 
time, the space grew until four thousand 
troops were quartered there. Now there 







Colonel William D. Chitty, U. S. Aviation 
Corps, commandant of Kelly Field, in 
charge of a war nest of 15,000 eaglets 


are two fields, with a third in prospect, 
each one being two miles square. Here 
fifteen thousand troops are quartered, 
with more coming in on every train. 
Row after row of hangars, cantonments, 
corrals, officers’ quarters and sheds have 
been built. More are to follow. Build- 
ing is to go on indefinitely, for it is felt 
that the flying men at Kelly Field ma 

number fifty thousand before war’s ark 
is done. Although fifty aerial squadrons 
have already been sent from Kelly Field 
to “somewhere in France,” their vacan- 
cies have been filled three-fold. One day’s 
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quota from Fort McDowell, Angel Island, 
was a hundred and thirty-nine recruits. 
It is the same from every part of the coun- 


y: 
“And they are never too tired to smile,” 
said Colonel William D. Chitty, the 
commandant of Kelly Field. ‘‘No matter 
who they are it is always the same.” 

I had noticed this ever-present _opti- 
mism and American sense of values. There 
was a youngster who acted as orderly for 
one of the officers. A family crest was 
written on his every feature, on every 
line in his face. On his finger was a 
platinum ring set with an Oriental ruby 
worth a king’s ransom. Yet hesmiled as he 
fetched and carried just as his valet 
had done for him, no doubt, since 
time was known to him. There are 
many of his kind at Kelly Field, 
but, except for their bearing, you 
would never know it, so consistent 
is their fight for democracy. 

When liberty loan day came 
round, they jumped into motor 
lorries, fifty of them at a time, 
assembled the company’s band, 
painted their slogan upon one of 
the carriers and went forth to 
announce to all of the men at 
Kelly Field that the aviators in 
camp there must give the “answer 
to the Kaiser—$1,000,000 in 
liberty bonds.” Their ‘real an- 
swer was almost a million and 
a half. 

One of the older men in the 
corps—he is past thirty—sold 
his seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange and invested the money 
in liberty bonds. “If I don’t 
come back,” said he, “it will help Uncle 
Sam to bury me. If I do come back and 
am of no use, Uncle Sam won’t have to 
feed me.”” He smiled when he said it. 

They always smile, these glorious 

oung skymen of ours. Whether they are 
pa the ground in front of their quar- 
ters through a proper pride in their sur- 
roundings, or whether they are grinding 
out dull hours over duller technical 
problems, sipping soft drinks over deal 
tables in Kelly Inn, listening to itinerant 
vaudevillians in Kelly Theater, posing 
for execrable tintypes at Kelly Studio, 
teaing at the hostess house of the Y. W. 
C. A., or strolling with their loves on the 
Alamo, it is ever the magic of living that 
shines from their eyes, untouched as they 
are by life’s illusions. The nation’s pride, 
her proving and her sacrifice! How fer- 
vently must she pray at war’s end to 
stifle the hymn of hate that will beg for 
utterance. 
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At rest in one of the great war nests of America where the young eagles are trying their wings 
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Spanish Doubloons 


Two Extraordinary Secrets, of the Greatest Importance, Are 
Uncovered and Immediately Re-buried 


This is the personal narrative of Miss 
Virginia Harding, who doesn’t believe in 


the treasure. She is bent on pro- 


tecting her Aunt J ane, who has been 
induced to finance Miss Violet 


Higglesby - Browne's 
search for pirate gold 
on an island of the 
Pacife. Ubon arrival 
at the Island, Miss 
H. arding has signed, 
with undisguised mirth, 
a waiver of all interest 
in the treasure. Search 
has been begun for the 
“cave with two mouths” 
where the record says 
the Spanish doubloons 
Iiehidden. Meanwhile 
the negro cook believes 
the Island haunted by a 
ghost-pig, but the mys- 
_ tery proves to be a white 
bull-terrier, anew mys- 


tery inhimself. At the 


moment when this, the 
fourth, instalment of 
the story opens, Miss 
Harding feels the urge 
of exploration on her 
own account. 


WO or three days later occurred 

a painful episode. The small, 

unsuspected germ of it had lain 

ambushed in a discourse of 
Mr. Shaw’s, delivered shortly after our 
arrival on the island, on the multi- 
farious uses of the cocoa-palm. He 
told how the juice from the unexpanded 
flower-spathes is drawn off to form a 
potent toddy, so that where every pros- 
pect pleases man may still be vile. Cookie, 
experimentally disposed, set to work. 
Mr. Vane, also experimentally, sampled 
the results of Cookie’s efforts. The liquor 
had merely been allowed to ferment, 
whereas a complicated process is neces- 
sary for the manufacture of the true 
arrack, but enough had been achieved to 
bring about dire consequences for Cuth- 
bert Vane, who had found the liquid cool 
and refreshing, and was skeptical about 
its potency. 

Aunt Jane took the matter very hard, 
and rebuked the ribald mirth of Mr. 
Tubbs. He had to shed tears over a dev- 
astating poem called “The Drunkard’s 
Home,” before she would forgive him. 
Cookie made his peace by engaging to 
vote the prohibition ticket at the next 
election. My own excuses for the unfor- 
tunate were taken in very ill part. My 
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aunt said she had always understood that 
life in the tropics was very relaxing to the 
moral fiber, and mine was certainly 
affected—and besides she wasn’t certain 
that barons wore coronets anyhow. 

Mr. Shaw. was disturbed over Cuth- 
bert, who was not at all bad, only queer 
and sleepy, and had to be led away to 
slumber in retirement. Also, it was an 
exceptionally low tide and Mr. Shaw had 
counted on taking advantage of it to work 
in the cave. Now Cuthbert was laid up— 

“You and I will have to manage by our- 
selves, Magnus.” 

“Nothing doing—boat got to be 
patched up—go out there without it and 
get caught!” growled the captain. 

“Well, lend a hand, then. We can be 
ready with the boat inside an hour.” 

The captain hesitated queerly. His 
wandering eyes seemed searching in eve 
quarter for something they did not find. 
At last he mumbled that he thought he 
felt a touch of the sun, and had decided 
to lay off for the afternoon and make his 
way across the island. He said he wanted 
to shoot waterfowl and that they had all 
been frightened away from the cove, but 
that with the glass he had seen them 
— Lookout thickly about the other 

ay 
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When I saw the boat fighting its way inch by inch into the cave I was sure it was a vision and that only my 


of Dugald Shaw arise before | 


“Very. well,” said the Scotchman 
coldly. “I suppose you must suit your- 
self. I can get the boat in shape without 
help, I dare say’ I saw him presently 
looking in an annoyed and puzzled fashion 
after the vanishing figure of the sailor. 

Mr. Tubbs and the umbrellas soon dis- 
appeared into the woods. I believe the 
search for Bill Halliwell’s tombstone 
was no longer very actively pursued, and 
that the trio spent their time ensconced 
in a snug little nook with hammocks and 
cushions, where Mr. Tubbs beguiled the 
time with reading aloud—Aunt Jane and 
Violet both being provided with litera- 
ture—and relating anecdotes of his rise 
to greatness in tne financial centers of > 
country. I more than suspected 
Tubbs of feeling that such a bird in dis 
hand as Aunt Jane was worth many doub- 
loonsinthe bush. But in spite of uneasiness 
about the future, for the present I rested 
secure in the certainty that they could 
not elope from the island, and that there 
was no one on it with authority to meta- 
morphose Aunt Jane into Mrs. Hamilton 

Tubbs. 

The waters of the cove had receded 
until a fringe of rocks under the high 
land of the point, usually covered. had 
been left bare. 1 had watched the 
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wild beseeching of him to save me had made the face 
my dying eyes 


emergence of their black jagged surfaces 
for some time before it occurred to me 
that they offered a means of access to the 
cave. The cave—place of fascination and 
mystery! Here was the opportunity of 
aif oleae’ to explore it, unhampered by 
anyone, just Crusoe and [ alone, in the 
fashion that left me freest to indulge 
my dreams. 

I waited until the Scotchman’s back 
was safely turned, because if he saw me 
setting forth on this excursion he was 
quite certain to command me to return, 
and I had no intention of submitting to 
his dictatorial ways and yet was not sure 
how I was successfully to defy him. I 
believed him capable of haling me back 
by force, while tears or even swoons left 
him unmoved. Of course he would take 
the absurd ground that the cave was dan- 
gerous, in the face of the glaring fact that 
a girl who had come to this island solely 
to protect Aunt Jane ought certainly to 
be able to protect herself. Besides, what 
right had he to care if I was drowned, 
anyhow? 

ut of course I was not going to be. 

The retreating tide had left deep pools 
behind, each a little cosmos of fairy sea- 
weeds and tiny scuttling crabs and rich 
and wonderful forms of life which were 
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strange to me. Crusoe and I 
were very much interested, and 
lingered a good deal on the way. 
But at last we reached the great 
archway, and passed with a 
suddenness which was like a 
plunge into cool water from the 
hot glare of the tropic sunshine 
into the green shadow of the 
cavern. 

At the lower end, between the 
two arches, a black, water-worn 
rock paving rang under one’s 
feet. Further in under the point 
the floor of the cave was covered 
with white sand. All the great 
shadowy place was murmuring 
like a vast sea-shell. Beyond 
the southern archway spread the 
limitless heaving plain of the 
Pacific. Near at hand bare black 
rocks rose from the surges, like 
skeletons of the land that the 
sea had devoured. And after 
awhile these walls that supported 
the cavern roof would be nibbled 
away, and the roof would fall, 
and the waves roar victorious 
over the ruins. 

I wished I could visit the place 
in darkness. It would be thrice 
as mysterious, filled with its 
hollow whispering echoes, as in 
the day. I dreamed of it as it 
might have been when a boat 
from the Bonny Lass crept in, 
and the faint winking eye of a 
lantern struck a gleam from the 
dark waters, and showed nothing 
all around but blackness, and 
more blackness. 

From the ledge far above my 
head led off those narrow, teasing 
crevices in which the three ex- 
poe did their unrewarded 

urrowing. could see the 
strands of a rope ladder lying 
coiled at the edge of the shelf, 
where it was secured by spikes. 
The men dragged down the lad- 
der with a boathook when they 
wanted to ascend. I looked about with 
a hope that perhaps they had left the 
boat-hook somewhere. 

I found no boat-hook but instead a 
spade, which had been driven deep into 
the sand and left, too firmly bedded for 
the tide to bear away. At once a burn- 
ing hope that I, alone and unassisted, 
might Site to light the treasure of the 
Bonny Lass seethed in my veins. I jerked 
the spade loose and fell zo. 


I NOW discovered the great truth that 
digging for treasure is the most thrilling 
and absorbing occupation known to man. 
Time ceased to be, and the weight of the 
damp and close-packed sand seemed that 
of feathers. This temporary state of ex- 
altation passed, to be sure, and the sand 
got very heavy, and my back ached, but 
still I dug. Crusod watched proceedings 
interestedly at first, then wandered off 
on business of his own. Presently he re- 
turned and began to fuss about and bark. 
He was a restless little beast, wanting to 
be always »n the move. He came and 
tugged at my skirt, uttering an uneasy 
whine. 

“Be quiet, Crusoe!” 1 commanded, 
threatening him with my spade. The 
madness of the treasure-lust possessed 
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me. I was panting now, and my hands 
began to feel like baseball mitts, but still 
I dug. Crusoe had ceased to importune 
me; vaguely | was aware that he had got 
tired and run off. | toiled on, pausing 
now and then for breath. I was leaning 
on my spade, rather dejectedly consider- 
ing the modest excavation I had achieved, 
when I felt a little cool splash at my feet. 
Dropping my spade I whirled around— 
and a shriek echoed through the cave as 
I saw pouring into it the dark insidious 
torrent of the returning tide. 

How had I forgotten it, that deadly 
thing, muttering to itself outside there, 
ready to spring back like an unleashed 
beast? Crusoe had warned me—and then 
he had forsaken me, and I was alone. 

And yet at first, wild as my terror was, 
I had no thought but that somehow I| 
could escape. That these waters were for 
me the very face of death, sure and relent- 
less, terrible and slow, did not at once seize 
hold upon my heart. 

Frantically | sprang for the entrance on 
the cove. The floor of the cave was slop- 
ing, and the water deepened swiftly as I 
advanced. Soo. I was floundering to my 
knees, and on the instant a great wave 
rushed in, drenching me to the waist, 
dazing me with its spray and uproar, and 
driving me back to the far end of the 
cave. 

With a dreadful hollow sucking sound 
the surge retreated. I staggered again 
toward the archway that was my only 
door to life. The water was deeper now, 
and swiftly came another fierce inrush of 
the sea that drove me back. Between the 
two archways a terrible current was 
setting. It poured along with the rush of 
a mountain river, wild, dark, tumultuous. 

I had fled to the far end of the cave, but 
the sea pursued me. Swiftly the water 
climbed—it flung me against the wall, 
then dragged me back. I clutched at the 
naked rock with bleeding fingers— 

Again, after a paroxysm during which 
I had seemed to stand a great way off and 
listen to my own shrieks, there came to 
me a moment of calm. I knew that my 
one tenuous thread of hope lay in launch- 
ing myself into that wild flood that was 
tearing through into the cove. I was not 
a strong swimmer, but a buoyant one. I 
might find refuge on some ha!*-submerged 
rock on the shores of the cove—at least 1 
would perish in the open, in the sunlight, 
not trapped like a desperate rat. And I 
began to fight my way toward the open- 
ing. 

had then a dreadful vision flashed 
across my mind, weighed down my feet 
like lead, choked back even the cry from 
my frozen lips. Sharks! The black 
cutting fin, the livid belly, the dreadful 
jaws opening—no, no, better to die here, 
better the clean embrace of the waters— 
if indeed the sharks did not come into the 
cave. 

And then I think I went quite mad. I 
remember trying to climb up to the ledge 
which hung beetling fifteen feet above. 
Afterwards my poor hands showed how 
desperately. And I remember that once 
I slipped and went clear under, and how 
I choked and strangled in the salt water. 
For my mouth was always open, scream- 
ing, screaming continually. 

And when I saw the boat fighting its 
way inch by inch into the cave I was sure 

that it was a vision, and that only my own 
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wild beseeching of him to save me had 
made the face of Dugald Shaw arise be- 
fore my dying eyes. Dugald Shaw was 
still mending the boat on the shore of the 
cove, and this was a mocking phantom. 

Only the warm human clasp of the arms 
that drew me into the boat made me be- 
lieve in him. 

The boat bobbed quietly in the eddy 
at the far end of the cave, while a wet, 
sobbing, choking heap clung to Dugald 
Shaw. I clasped him about the neck and 
would not let him go, for fear that I would 
find myself alone again, perishing in the 
dark water. My head was on his breast, 
and he was pressing back my wet hair 
with strong and tender hands. 

What was this he was saying? “My 
lassie, my little, little lassie!”’ 

And no less incredible than this it was 
to feel his cheek pressed, very gently, 
against my hair— 

After a little my self-control came back 
to me. I stopped my senseless childish 
crying, lifted my head and tried to speak. 
I could only whisper, “You came, you 
came!” 

“Of course I came!” he said huskily. 
“There, don’t tremble so—you’re safe— 
safe in my arms!” 

After awhile he lifted me into the 
stern and began to maneuver the boat 
out of the cave. I suppose at another 
time I would have realized the peril of it. 
The fierce flow through the archway all 
but swamped us, the current threatened 
to hurl us against the rocks, but I felt no 
fear. He had come to save me, and he 
would. All at once the dreadful shadow 
of the cavern was left behind, and the 
sunshine immersed my chilled body like a 
draught of wine. I lay huddled in the 
stern, my cheek upon my hand, as he 
rowed swiftly across the cove and drove 
the boat upon the beach. 

Everybody but Captain Magnus was 
assembled + da including Crusoe. Cru- 
soe it was who had given warning of my 
danger. Like a wise little dog, when I ig- 
nored his admonitions he had run home. 
At first his uneasiness and troubled bark- 
ing had got no notice. Once or twice 
the Scotchman, worried by his fretful- 
ness, had ordered him away. Then across 
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his preoccupied mind there flashed a doubt. 
He laid down his tools and spoke to the 
animal. Instantly Crusoe dashed for the 
rocks, barking and crying with eagerness. 
But the path was closed, the tide was 
hurrying in, and Crusoe whined pitiably 
as he crept back and crouched against 
the man who of course knew better than a 
little dog what must be done. 

Then Mr. Shaw understood. 
snatched the painter of the boat and 
dragged it down the beach. He was shov- 
ing off as Cookie, roused by Crusoe’s 
barking, appeared from the seclusion of 
his afternoon siesta. To him were borne 
the Scotchman’s parting words: 

“Virginia Sealine-ee the cave—hot 
blankets—may be drowning—” 

“And at dat,” said Cookie, relating his 
part in the near-tragedy with unction, 
“T jes’ natchully plumped right down on 
wah ma’ah bones and wrestled with de 
Lawd in prayah.” 

This unique proceeding on Cookie’s part 
necessarily awoke the interest both of the 
recovered Cuthbert Vane, just emerging 
after his prolonged slumbers, and of the 
trio who had that moment returned from 
the woods. Importuned for an explana- 
tion, Cookie arose from his devotional 
posture and put the portentous query: 

“‘Mistah Vane, sah, be dey any propah 
coffin-wood on dis yere island?” 

Instantly connecting my absence with 
this terrible question, Bin ane shrieked 
and fell into the arms of Mr. Tubbs. I 
got the story from Cuthbert Vane, and I 
must say I was unpleasantly struck by 
the facility with which my aunt seemed 
to have fallen into Mr. Tubbs’s embrace— 
as if with the ease of habit. Mr. Tubbs, it 













I gave a small excited shriek. What had he to do, the writer of this journal, 
with the “Bonny Lass?" 
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appeared, had Cal a little under his 


fair burden, which was not to be won- 
dered at, for Aunt Jane is of an overflow- 
ing style of figure and Mr. Tubbs more 
remarkable for brain than brawn. Violet, 
however, had remained admirably calm, 
and exhorted Aunt Jane to remember that 
suneeniet happened it was all for the 
est. 

“Poor Violet,” I commented. “To 
think that after all it didn’t happen!” 

A slow flush rose to the cheeks of the 
beautiful youth. He was sitting beside 
the hammock, where I was supposed to be 
recuperating. Of course it was to please 
Aunt Jane that I had to be an invalid, 
and she had insisted on mounting guard 
and reading aloud from one of Miss 
Browne’s books about Psycho-evolution 
or-something until Cuthbert Vane came 
along and relieved her—and me. 

“Tt would have happened, though,” 
said the Honorable Cuthbert solemnly, 
“Gf it hadn’t been for old Shaw. I can’t 
get over it, Vir—Miss Virginia, that I 
wasn’t on deck myself, you know. Here’s 
old Dugald been doing the heroic all his 
life, and now he gets his chance again 
while I’m sleeping off those bally cocoa- 
nuts. It’s hard on a chap. I—I wish it 
had been me.” 

However dubious his grammar, there 
was no mistaking the look that brightened 
like the dawn in the depths of his clear 
eyes. My breath went from me suddenly. 

“Oh,” I cried excitedly, “isn’t that— 
yes, I thought it was the : le ng!” 

For as if in response to my dire need, 
the clang of Cookie’s gong echoed through 
the island silences. 


X 


HEN after those poignant mo- 

ments in the boat I met Dugald 
Shaw in commonplace fashion at the 
table, a sudden, queer, altogether unprec- 
edented shyness seized me. I sat look- 
ing down at my plate with the gaucherie 
of a silly. child. 

The episode of the afternoon provided 
Mr. Tubbs with ammunition for a perfect 
fusillade of wit. He warned Mr. Shaw 
that hereafter he might expect Neptune 
to have a grudge against him for having 
robbed the sea-god of his beauteous prey. 
I said I thought most likely it was not 
Neptune that was robbed but sharks, but 
sharks not being classic Mr. Tubbs would 
have none of them. He said he believed 
that if Mr. Shaw had not inopportunely 
arrived Neptune with his tripod would 
soon have upreared upon the wave. 

“Oh—tripod, Mr. Tubbs?” I said in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes, sure,” he returned undaunted. 
“Them camera supports is named for it, 
you know. But of course this gay gink 
of a Sandy had to come buttin’ in. Too 
bad the Honorable Bertie had et them 
cocoanuts. He’d have looked the part all 
right when it come to rescuin’ beauty in 
distress. But Fortune bein’ a lady and 
naturally capricious she hands the stunt 
over to old Sobersides here.” 

Just then old Sobersides cut across the 
flow of Mr. Tubbs’s sprightly conversation 
and with a certain harshness of tone 
asked Captain Magnus if he had had good 
sport on the other side of the island. Cap- 
tain Magnus, as usual, had seemed to feel 
that time consecrated to eating was 
wasted in conversation. At this point- 
blank question he started confusedly, 
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stuttered, and finally explained that 
though he had taken a rifle he had carried 
along pistol cartridges, so had come home 
with an empty bag. 

At this moment I happened to be look- 
ing at Cookie, who was setting down a 
dish before Mr. Tubbs. The negro 
started visibly, and rolled his eyes at Cap- 
tain Magnus with astonishment depicted 
in every dusky feature. He said nothing, 
although wont to take part in our con- 
versation as it suited him, but I saw him 
shake his great grizzled head in a dis- 
turbed and puzzled fashion as he turned 
away. 

After this a chill settled on the table. 
You felt a disturbance in the air, as 
though wireless currents were crossing and 
recrossing in general confusion. Mr. 
Tubbs began again on the topic of m 
rescue, and said it was too bad Mr. Shaw’s 
name wasn’t Paul because then we'd be 
Paul and Virginia, he, he! My aunt said 
encouragingly, how true! because they 
had lived on an island, hadn’t they? She 
had read the book many years ago and 
had mostly forgotten it, not having Mr. 
Tubbs’s marvelous memory, but she be- 
lieved there was something quite sad 
about the end though very sweet. She 
agreed with Mr. Tubbs that Mr. Vane 
would have looked most picturesque 
going to the rescue on account of his sash, 
and it was too bad he had not been able, 
but never mind, it was most kind of Mr. 
Shaw and she was sure her niece appre- 
ciated it though she was afraid she hadn’t 
thanked Mr. Shaw properly. 

By this time it was perfectly clear that 
Mr. Shaw had been most inconsiderate in 
dashing out after me in that thoughtless 
manner. He should have waked Cuth- 
bert Vane and helped him to array him- 
self becomingly in the sash and then sent 
for a moving-picture man to go out in 
another boat and immortalize the touch- 
ing scene. All this came seething to m 
lips, but I managed to suppress it. it 
was only on Cuthbert Vane’s account. As 
for my aunt and Mr. Tubbs, I could have 
bumped their heads together as remorse- 
lessly as two cocoanuts. I understood 
Aunt Jane, of course. In spite of the 
Honorable Cuthbert’s recent lapse, her 
imagination still played about certain 
little cards which should announce to an 
envious world my engagement to the 
Honorable Cuthbert Patrick Ruthmore 
Vane, of High Staunton Manor, Kent. So 
such a faux pas as my rescue from drown- 
ing by a penniless Scotch seaman couldn’t 
but figure in her mind as a grievance. 

I stole a glance at the recipient of these 
sorry thanks. His face was set and—once 
I should have called it grim, but I knew 
better now. There was nothing I could 
say ordo. Any words of mine would have 
sounded forced and puerile. What he had 
done was so far beyond thanks that 
spoken gratitude belittled it. And yet, 
suppose he thought that like the rest I 
had wished another in his place? Did he 
think that—could he, with the memory of 
my arms about his neck? 

I only knew that because of the foolish 
hateful words that had been said the gulf 
between us was wider than before. 

I sat dumb, consumed with misery and 
hoping that perhaps I might meet his 
glance and so tell him silently all that 
words would only mar. But he never 
looked at me. And then the first bitter- 
ness, which had made even Cuthbert seem 
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disloyal in wishing himself in his friend’s 
place, passed, and gave way to dreary 
doubt. Cuthbert knew, of course, that he 
himself would have prized—what to 
Dugald Shaw was a matter of indifference. 
Yes, that was it, and the worst that Du- 
gald Shaw was suffering now was bore- 
dom at hearing the affair so everlastingly 
discussed. 

So I began talking very fast to Mr. 
Vane and we were very gay and he tied 
his own necktie on Crusoe on considera- 
tion that he be held hereafter jointly. 
And—because I saw that Dugald Shaw 
was looking now—I smiled lingeringly 
into the eyes of the beautiful youth 
and said all right, perhaps we needn’t 
quarrel over our mutual dog, and 
then skipped off lightsomely, feeling 
exactly like a 
scorpion that 
has been woun- 
ding itself with 
its own sting. 

As I passed 
Cookie at his 
dishpan a sud- 
den shoe ght 
struck me. 

“Cookie,” | <= 
remarked, “‘you ' 
had a fright- 
fully queer look 
just now when 
Captain Mag- 
nus told about , 
having taken 
the wrong cart- 


ridges. What 
was the mat- 
ter?” 


Cookie took his hands out of the 
water and wiped off the suds, casting 
about stealthy and mysterious 
glances. Then he rolled a dubious 
eye at me. 

“What was it, Cookie?” I urged. 

“War am Cap’n now?” 

“Down on the beach; he can’t 
possibly hear you.” 

“You won’t say nothin’ to git Cookie 
in a rumpus?” 

“Cross my heart to die, Cookie.” 

“Well, den—” Cookie spoke in a hoarse 
whisper— ‘“Cap’n say he forgit to take 
his gun ca’tridges. Miss Jinny, when he 
come back, I see him empty his gun 
ca’tridges out’n his belt and put back his 
pistol ca’tridges. So dere now!” 


I TURNED at Cookie, too surprised to 
speak. Why had Captain Magnus been 
at pains to invent a lie about so trivial a 
matter? I recalled, too, that Mr. Shaw’s 
question had confused him, that he had 
hesitated and stammered before answer- 
ing it. Why? Was he a bad shot and 
ashamed of it? Had he preferred to say 
that he had taken the wrong ammunition 
rather than admit that he could get no 
bag? That must be the explanation, be- 
cause there was no other. Certainly no 
imaginable errand but the one assigned 
could have taken the captain to the other 
side of the island. 

Several days went by, and still the 
treasure was unfound. Of course, as the 
unexplored space in the cave contracted, 
so daily the probability grew stronger 
that Fortune would shed her golden smile 
upon us before night. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to me that the optimistic spirits of 
most were beginning to flag a little. Only 
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aon ' 
Mr. Tubbs sat at the feet of Aunt Jane, 
reading aloud from a volume entitled 
“Paeans of Passion” 


Mr. Shaw, though banned as a confirmed 
doubter and pessimist, now by the exer- 
cise of will kept the others to their task. 
It took all Cuthbert Vane’s loyalty, 
plus an indisposition to be called a 
slacker, to strive against the temptation 
to renounce treasure hunting in favor of 
roaming with Crusoe and me. As for 
Captain Magnus, his restlessness was 
manifest. Several times he had suggested 
blowing the lid off the island with dyna- 
mite, as the shortest method of getting 
at the gold. He was always vanishing on 
solitary excursions inland. 

Mr. Tubbs remarked, scornfully, that a 
man with a nose for money ought to have 
smelled out the chest before this, but if his 
own nasal powers were of that character 
he did not offer to employ them in the 
service of theexpedition. Miss Higglesby- 
Browne, however, had taken to retiring to 
the hut for long private sessions with her- 
self. My aunt reverentially explained 
their purpose. The hiding-place of the 
chest stan of course known to the Uni- 
versal Wisdom, all Violet had to do was 
to put herself in erg and the 
knowledge would be hers. The difficulty 
was that you had first to overcome your 
Mundane Consciousness. To accom- 


plish this Violet was struggling in the 
solitude of the hut. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tubbs sat at the feet 
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of Aunt Jane, reading aloud from a vol- 
ume entitled “Paeans of Passion,” by a 
celebrated lady lyric poet of our own land. 

After my meeting with Captain Mag- 
nus in the forest, Lookout Ridge was 
barred to me. Crusoe and I must do our 
rambling in other directions. This being 
so, I bethought me again of the wrecked 
sloop lying under the cliffs on the north 
shore of the cove. I remembered that 
there had seemed to be a way down the 
cliffs. I resolved to visit the sloop again. 
The terrible practicality of the beautiful 
youth made it difficult to indulge in 
romantic musings in his presence. And 
to me a derelict brings a keener tang of 
romance than any other relic of man’s 
multitudinous and futile strivings. 

The descent of the gully proved an 
easy matter, and soon I was on the 
sand beside the derelict. Sand had heaped 
up around her hull, and filled her cockpit 
level with the rail, and drifted down the 
companion, stuffing the little cabin nearly 
to the roof. Only the bow rose free from 
the white smother of sand. Whatever 
wounds there were in her buried sides 
were hidden. You felt that some wild 
caprice of the storm had lifted her and 
set her down here, not too roughly, then 
whirled away and left her to the sand. 

Crusoe slipped into the narrow space 
under the roof of the cabin, and I leaned 
idly down to watch him through a warped 
seam between the planks. Then I found 
that I was looking, not at Crusoe, but 
into a little dim enclosure like a locker, in 
which some small object faintly caught 
the light. With a revived hope of finding 
relics I got out my knife—a present 
from Cuthbert Vane—and set briskly to 
work widening the seam. 

I penetrated finally into a small locker 
or cubbyhole, set in the angle under the 
roof of the cabin, and, as subsequent in- 
vestigation showed, so placed as to at- 
tract no notice from the casual eye. I 
ascertained this by lying down and 
wriggling my head and shoulders into the 
cabin. In other words, I had happened 
on a little private depositary, in which 
the owner of the sloop might stow away 
certain small matters that concerned him 
intimately. Yet the contents of the 
locker at first seemed trifling. They were 
an old-fashioned chased silver shoe-buckle, 
and a brown-covered manuscript book. 

The book had suffered much from 
dampness, whether of rains or the wash of 
the sea. The imitation leather cover was 
flaking off, and the leaves were stuck to- 
gether. I seated myself on the cabin 
roof, extracted a hairpin, and began care- 
fully separating the close-written pages. 
The first three or four were quite illegible, 
the ink having run. Then the writing be- 
came clearer. I made out a word here 
and there: 

.... directions vague....my grandfather... 
man a rufhan but....no motive....police of 
Havana....frightful den...... grandfather 
made sure....registry....Bonny Lass.... 

And at that I gave a small excited 
shriek which brought Crusoe to me in a 
hurry. What had he to do, the writer of 
this journal, what had he to do with the 

nny Lass? 

Breathlessly I read on: 

....thought captain still living but not 
sure....lost.... Benito Bon.... 

I closed the book. Now, while the 
coast was clear, I must get back to camp. 
It would take hours, perhaps days, to 
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decipher the journal which had suddenly 
become of such supreme importance. 
must smuggle it unobserved into my own 
quarters, where I could read at my leisure. 
As I set out I dropped the silver shoe- 
buckle into my pocket, smiling to think 
that it was I who had discovered the first 
bit of precious metal on the island. Yet 
the book in my hand, I felt instinctively, 
was of more value than many shoe- 
buckles. 

Safely in my hammock, with a pillow 
under which I could slip the book in case 
of interruption, I resumed the reading. 
From this point on, although the writing 
was somewhat faded, it was all, with a 
little effort, legible. 


THE DIARY 


I bd Sampson did live to tell his secret, 
then any day there may bea sail in the 
offing. And still I cannot find it! Oh, if 
my grandfather had been more worldly 
wise! If he hadn’t been too intent on the 
eternal welfare of the man he rescued 
from the Havana tavern brawl to ques- 
tion him about his story. A cave on Lee- 
ward Island—near by a stone marked 
with the letters B. H. and a cross-bones— 
I told the captain, said the poor dying 
wretch, we wouldn’t have no luck after 
playing it that low down on Bill! So I pre- 
sume Bill lies under the stone. 

Well, all I have is in this venture. The 
old farm paid for the Island Queen—or 
will, if I don’t get back in time to prevent 
foreclosure. All my staid New England 
relatives think me mad. A copra gath- 
erer! A fine career for a minister’s son! 
Think how your father scrimped to send 
you to college—Aunt Sarah reproached 
me. Well, when I get home with my 
Spanish doubloons there will be another 
story to tell. I won’t be poor crazy Peter 
then. And Helen—oh, how often I wish 
I had told her everything! It was too 
much to ask her to trust me blindly as I 
did. But from the moment I came across 
the story in grandfather’s old, half-for- 
gotten diary—by the way, the diary habit 
seems to run in the family—a very passion 
of secrecy has possessed me. If I had 
told Helen, I should have had to dread 
that even in her sweet sleep she might 
whisper something to put that ferret, her 
stepmother, on the scent. Oh, Helen, 
trust me, trust me! 


DE 25. I have a calendar with me, 
so I am not reduced to notching a 
stick tokeeptrackofthedays. Imark each 
off carefully in the calendar. If I were to 
forget to do this, even for a day or two, I 
believe I should quite lose track. The days 
are so terribly alike! 

My predecessor here in the copra- 
gathering business, old Heintz, really left 
me a very snug establishment. It was odd 
that I should have run across him at 
Panama that way. I sounded him on the 
question of treasure. He said placidly 
that of course the island had been the 
resort of Edward Davis and Benito Bonito 
and others of the black flag gentry, and 
he thought it very likely they had left 
some of their spoils behind them, but 
though he had done a little investigating 
as he had time he had come on nothing 
but a ship’s lantern, a large iron kettle, 
and the golden setting of a bracelet from 
which the jewels had been removed. He 
had already disposed of the bracelet. The 
kettle I found here, and sunk in the spring 


to keep the water clear. (Where it still 
is. V.H.) Evidently old Heintz knew 
nothing of the Bonny Lass. This was an 
immense satisfaction, as it proves that the 
story cannot have been noised about. 

Christmas Day! I wonder what they 
are all doing at home? 


EC. 28. Of course the cave under the 
point is the logical place. I have been 

unable to find any stone marked B. H. on 
the ground above it, but I fear that a 
search after Bill’s tombstone would be 
hopeless. Although the formation of the 
island is of the sort to contain numerous 
caves, still they must be considerably less 
plentiful than possible tombstones. Un- 
der circumstances such as those of the 
mate’s story, it seems to me that all the 
probabilities point to their concealing the 
chest in the cave with an opening on the 
bay. It must have been necessary for 
them to act as quickly as possible, that 
their absence from the ship might go un- 
noticed—though I believe the three con- 
spirators had made the crew drunk. Then 
to get the boat, laden with the heavy 
chest, through the surf to any of the other 
caves—if the various cracks and fissures 
I have seen are indeed properly to be 
called caves—would be stiff work for 
three men. Yes, everything indicates: 
the cavern under the point. The only 

uestion is, isn’t it indicated too clearly? 

ould a smooth old scoundrel such as 
this Captain Sampson must have been 
have hidden his treasure in the very place 
certain to be ransacked if the secret ever 
got out? Unless it was deeply buried, 
which it could have been only at certain 
stages of the tide, even old Heintz would 
have been apt to come across it in the 
course of his desultory researches for the 
riches of the buccaneers. And I am 
certain placid old Heintz did not mislead 
me. Besides, at Panama he was making 
arrangements to go with some other 
Germans on a small business venture to 
Samoa, which he would not have been 
likely to do if he had just unearthed a 
vast fortune in buried treasure. Still, I 
shall explore the cave thoroughly, though 
with little hope. 

Oh, Helen, if I could watch these tropic 
stars with you tonight! 


AN. 6. I think I am through with the 

cave under the point—the Cavern of 
the Two Arches, I have named it. It is 
a dangerous place to work in alone, and 
my little skiff has been badly battered 
several times. But I peered into every 
crevice in the walls, and sounded the 
sands with a drill. I suppose I would 
have made a more thorough job of it if I 
had not been convinced from the first 
that the chest was not there. It was not 
reason that told me so—I know I may well 
be attributing too much subtlety of mind 
to Captain Sampson—but that strange 
guiding instinct—to put it in its lowest 
terms—which I know in my heart I must 
follow if I would succeed. Shall I ever 
forget the feeling that stirred me when 
first I turned the pages of my grand- 
father’s diary and saw there, in his faded 
writing, the story of the mate of the 
Bonny Lass, who died in Havana in my 
grandfather’s arms? My grandfather had 
gone as supercargo in his own ship, and 
while he did a good stroke of business 
in Havana—trust his shrewd Yankee 

(Continued on page 5 4) 
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go on through the snow to Vitri- 





‘sg AST night the Germans sent shells 
in the direction of Nancy.” 
That was the way the Paris 
papers always reported it; I knew 
what it meant. But no matter how 
troubled I was I could not know on what 
part of this beautiful open city the shells 
had fallen or with what hideous effect. 
Even in Nancy itself I should 


California and France 


By Charlotte Kellogg 


Author of: The Women of Belgium 


produced. Herbert Hoover gave her 

more than advice; he started her off. 
When I arrived all the arrangements 

with the French Government had been 





have difficulty to find out. Thirty 
kilometers from the front people 
have need to be constantly heart- 
ened and not depressed by reports 
of disaster. 

It was no idle curiosity that 
made me want to know—I was 
on my way to Nancy, from. there 
to look for a little ruined village, 
an outpost of Lorraine, which a 
California friend had chosen as her 
opportunity to heal at least a 
single wound of France, and where 
another California friend was liv- 
ing at home with the ruins, and 
the 265 people hidden in the 
corners of them. All the way 
from the Pacific she had come 
with this power to heal in her 
hands; while the guns were still 
doing their hideous work, these 
fragments of homes should 
gathered together from the heap— 
the entire village should rise as it 
was and better than it was. It 
seemed too incredible that a Cali- 
fornia girl should be able to see 
this thing accomplished, but 
knowing my friend | was certain 
she would, unless—and that is 
why I did not like the “Matin’s” 
brief statement about “Shells in 
the direction of Nancy.” I knew 
that D went there frequently quite 
regardless of shells, to consult the 
Prefet or the architect and other 
friends who were helping her. 
But after all they could as easily 
f° to her village or meet her at 

uneville, where there were re- 
cently only bombs from aéro- 
planes, not nearly so disturbing 
as the “380’s.” I would certainly 
insist that she go rarely to Nancy. 

I reached Nancy about three 
the next day and was given a 
heartening welcome by D and 
that French hero, Prefet Mirman. 
After a few minutes he had to 
leave us for a conference on the 
shortage of coal, but he generously 
insisted we should take his car to 





mont, the chosen village of the 
great-hearted California woman 
who had determined to _ begin 
now, while France is still having 
to pour her all into the trenches, 
at least to see one little crushed 
corner brought back to life. She could 
not go herself so she had sent a 


friend to see this work carried through. 
D, her emissary, did the wisest thing 
possible: she went to France by way of 
the London bureau of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, to get the advice of 
ithe greatest relief organizer the war has 


is rising from the pathetic ruins of Vitrimont. 
hideous wreckage of war, one sees projected the holy thing 





By the magic of California devotion and money, a new village 


created by this war—the will to heal, to restore 


made, Prefet Mirman was doing his ut- 
most to help, a Lorraine architect had 
drawn the plans, which, while allowing 
for certain sanitary improvements, re- 
stored the village as it was, as the people 
had loved it and wanted it to be. The 
work of tearing down walls had begun; 
the charming little church, which had 


Against the 






most fortunately escaped, was already 
under repair. Then 5 had had to go 
away on es for a few days. She had 
met me at Nancy and was bringing me 
back to Vitrimont with her. After our 
strange long ride through the falling 
snow, we seemed to have reached some 
ruined frontier, not of France alone, but of 
the world. We slowed up at the 
beginning of the single main street 
of this precious village, and the 
California girl got out and walked 
eagerly ahead of me (her violin 
case in her hand), her eye search- 
ing ruined piles behind us, on both 
sides and ahead, for signs of work 
accomplished. It all seemed too 
incred:ble. I wondered if she 
wouid not suddenly take out her 
violin and begin to play the stones 
back into place. After all, why 
not? It would seem scarcely 
more amazing than what she was 
actually doing. 

We passed a line of blue-coated 
cavalry, half the village contin- 
gent. My first impression that 
there was not a solid house left 
was wrong; there must be ten, 
besides the few provisional ones. 
Soon a few doors began opening, 
or a window pane was swung out, 
and bright-faced women called 
“Welcome home” to “Mees.” 
“Was she well and had she come 
back to stay? Had she noticed 
how many walls had been pulled 
down? And wasn’t it too bad it 
was snowing, but it never snowed 
long, so the work could go on 
again soon. And did she know 
that the windows of the church 
were in and that they were lovely 
little leaded panes even if they 
weren’t colored? And did she 
think the frescoes could be re- 
stored before Christmas, or the 
inside cleared up, it was so hard 
not to have their own church to 
pray in whenever they wanted to, 
instead of having to go only on 
Sundays to the little room in Mlle. 
Antoine’s house, which she had 
fixed up very prettily enough as 
a chapel, to be sure, but which 
was not a church after all?” 

George’s mother called to us. 
George is sixteen and had been 
made the proudest lad in the 
country by being chosen chauffeur 
for “Mees’” Ford, for which, by 
the way, she had had to pay $1100 
in Paris, where it was the next to 
the last one to be had. His pride 
had given way swiftly to humilia- 
tion when he had broken his armin 
“cranking.” George wasthere and 
eager to display the mended right 
arm, which was almost ready for service 
again. The crippled father limped in and 
we all stood about the kitchen stove over 
the steaming soup, discussing the financial 
settlements by which each villager en- 
aged to accept forty per cent of the re- 
Faliding cost as an outright gift, and the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Life and Jack London 


By Rose Wilder Lane* 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack ‘‘south of the slot” in San Francisco. 


Because his mother could not nurse him, he spent his first year with “Mammy Jenny.” 


At five years of age he found 


himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded poverty-fighting parents did not understand 


him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. 


The only joys in his 


life were occasional visits to ‘Mammy Jenny” in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world ofened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the potato fields. The potato-workers 
were Italians and Jack's mother taught him that he was better than they, kindling the pride that governed him through 
life. The Londons moved to Oakland, and nine-year-old Jack became a newsboy. He formed a friendship with Johnny 
Heinhold, a saloon-keeper, which was later to prove a factor in his career. On the Oakland waterfront he met deep-sea 
sailors and petty pirates of the oyster-beds. He joined this latter crowd for awhile; later he tried wandering as a ‘road 
hid.” At length, seventeen years old, he announced to Johnny Heinhold that he was sailing on the ‘Sophie Sutherland.” 
When the sealing voyage was done, he settled down to work in Oakland, but under the pressure of hard times, in’93, he 


enlisted in General Kelley's Industrial Army of protest, headed for Washington. 


When the army broke uf Jack 


London wandered for months as a hobo, ending up in jail for thirty days for vagrancy. He came back to Oakland de- 
termined to rise out of this mire by getting an education. In the public library he met Bessie Maddern, a university girl. 





GONIZING ages of silence were 

mercifully ended by Fred 

acobs. Leaning across the 

ibrary desk, he began to talk 

to Bessie Maddern, with a tact which 

included Jack London, yet made no 
demands on him. 

Slowly Jack’s stiff muscles relaxed. After 
a time he was able, nervously clearing his 
throat, to speak two or three carefully 
considered sentences. Eager, self-distrust- 
ful effort shone in his blue eyes. The 
personality which had won him friends in 
waterfront saloons, in dingy fo’c’sles and 
—— ditches, dered | through his 
embarrassment. 

Bessie Maddern liked him. She felt 
with Fred Jacobs that this queer, crude 
youth was worth helping. She suggested 
that he come with Fred to dinner at her 
home. Jack London never lacked cour- 
age in facing the unknown. He said, 
carefully, “I should be pleased to do so, 
ma’m.” After Miss Maddern had left 
the library he returned the volume of 
essays which he had just drawn, and took 
instead a book on etiquette. 

The Madderns lived in a comfortable 
two-story house on Broadway between 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets. 
It was such a house as Jack London had 
often “battered” for handouts. Looking 
it over from the sidewalk, he could have 
pictured the type of persons who lived 
there, estimated their attitude toward 
tramps, visualized the kitchen and its 
busy, calico-aproned mistress. His knowl- 
edge of such houses went no further. 

One must imagine his sensations when, 
an expected guest, he ascended the front 
steps and was ushered into the parlor. He 
was wearing his only suit, brushed and 
pressed, a tormenting high collar, a new 
red necktie, and diligently polished shoes. 
He moved awkwardly, his muscles stiff 
with nervousness. With an effort he 
prevented his hands from hiding in his 
pockets. At intervals a slight perspira- 
tion broke out on his forehead. 
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The dinner was an adventure for six 
preva Mr. and Mrs. Maddern, Bessie, 

er sister and Fred Jacobs were enter- 
taining a young hoodlum whose speech, 
when not monosyllabic, was barbarous, 
whose manners were either constrained to 
the point of being painful, or atrocious 
to the same degree, whose personality was 
by turns baffling and attractive. They 
exchanged glances, asking each other, 
‘What on earth shall we do with him?” 

Meantime Jack struggled miserably 
with words, with memories of the 
etiquette book, with the novel situation. 
But beneath it all his mind was busy, 
seizing, sorting, recording impressions. 
Years later he was to remember every 
detail of that dinner, and to describe it in 
“Martin Eden,” as background for a 
scene of different meaning. 

“So he sat at table,” he wrote, “per- 
turbed by a sense of his own unfitness and 
at the same time charmed by all that 
went on about him. He talked only when 
he had to, and then his speech was filled 
with jerks and halts as he groped in his 
polyglot vocabulary for words, debating 
over words which were fit, but which he 
knew he could not pronounce, rejecting 
other words he knew would not be under- 
stood or would be raw and harsh, 

“But all this time he was oppressed by 
the consciousness that this carefulness of 
diction was making a booby of him, pre- 
venting him from expressing what he had 
in him. His love of freedom chafed 
against the restricting in much the same 
way his neck chafed against the starched 
fetter of a collar. 

“He heard words spoken that were 
meaningless to him, and other words that 
he had seen in books and that no man or 
woman he had known was of large enough 
mental caliber to pronounce. The 
romance and high vigor of the books were 
coming true. He was a civilized man, 
that was what he was, shoulder to shoul- 
der, at dinner, with people he had read 
about in books.” 


*This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October. 


His ambition was fired by it. He had 
a new standard by which to measure him- 
self, a standard which he fell far short of 
reaching, which, with all his will-power, 
he set himself to reach. 

He was making progress, not only with 
his studies, but socially. His first adven- 
ture among the people of the books was 
followed by others. Bessie Maddern and 
Fred Jacobs, interested and altruistic, 
cultivated their acquaintance with this 
strange, ardent youth. They intro- 
duced him to their friends, and he be- 
came one of their circle of intimates. 

He found that his radiant personality, 
the life-energy of which he had so ance 
poured out through his interest in people, 
would carry him through many social 
errors. He was learning rapidly, swift 
to catch every hint from the speech and 
manner of these admirable beings about 
him, quick to adopt their ways. It was 
not so hard to do, after all. On all sides 
doors opened to him with surprising ease. 


PyCvGes were beginning to be the 
fashion. Automobiles were still only 
dreams inthe minds of a few inventors, con- 
sidered mad. Well-to-do families kept a 
horse and carriage, others walked, or rode 
in street cars. Jack London’s home was 
on Twenty-sixth avenue neat Eighteenth 
street, a long distance from school and 
library. He could not afford street car 
fares. His time, crammed with so much 
to see, to learn, was too precious to be 
wasted in'walking. The ever-sympathetic 
Eliza bought him a bicycle. It saved him 
hours in travel, and opened avenues of 
companionship with his new friends. 

With Fred Jacobs and Bessie Maddern, 
Ted Applegarth and his sister Mabel 
Applegarth, he rode out on Sunday 
mornings for long, hilarious trips. They 
picnicked in the forest, beside small clear 
streams rippling down the slopes of the 
Walnut creek country, or crossed the 
bay to Marin county and built campfires 
on the beach. 
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To all of them save Jack these days in 
the country were gypsying adventures, a 
dip into wild free life, in the windy, sun- 
warm weather. To him, who had been 
a real hobo, they were ventures into a 
world of restraint and convention. 

These young people were chaperoned. 
Mrs. Applegarth, serene, lovely, was al- 
ways present, pedalling her bicycle beside 
her daughter. There was a question, it 
appeared, as to proper attire for such 
trips. Some women did advocate bloom- 
ers, but it was felt that such women were 
—well, not exactly vulgar, perhaps, but— 
the sort of women who wore men’s collars 
and talked about women’s rights. It 
was felt that such things were not quite 
ladylike. Still, Mrs. Applegarth was 
broad minded. She believed in women’s 
rights, ina thoroughly well-bred way, and 
she read science and philosophy with her 
daughter. Bessie Maddern wore bloom- 
ers, claiming in defence that they were 
more comfortable than skirts, and not so 
dangerous, yet no one said that Bessie 
was not a nice girl. 

A world of fine distinctions, of subtle 
shades and nuances, surrounded Jack 
London. He crashed blindly through 
them at times, to be shocked with a sense 
of his own unworthiness. 

One afternoon he lay beside Mabel 
Applegarth while she sat, her skirts 
billowing daintily about her, on the lawn 
of the big Applegarth place at Santa 
Clara. She was reading Wordsworth. 
Early in their acquaintance she had in- 
troduced Jack to poetry. Immediately 
he had been dazzled by its beauty, by the 
swift, stinging words of it, at once more 
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Bessie Maddern, robust, alert; Mabel Applegarth, delicate. spiritual; Jack London, uncouth, ardent, and venturing into a new world of 


restraint, of poetry, of baffling distinctions 


vivid and less explicit than prose. He 
had ravaged the poetry shelves of the 
library, grown drunken with Swinburne 
and mad with Verlaine. He no longer 
cared for Wordsworth. Those scented 
garlands of poesy held him only by the 
charm of Mabel Applegarth’s voice. It 
seemed to him that beside her he was 
breathing the very essence of poetry. 

There seems to be no question that he 
loved her, or that she was the inspiration 
of the only flash of love—understanding, 
save one, that was ever to shine on the 
pages of his many books. 

“He had looked into her eyes,’ ’ he was 
to write many years later, “and caught a 
vision of a beautiful spirit—but no more 
beautiful than the eyes through which it 
shone, or than the flesh which gave it 
expression and form. He did not think 
of her flesh as flesh,” which was new to 
him, for of the women he had known 
that was the only way he had thought. 
Her flesh was somehow different. Her 
body was more than the garb of her 
spirit. It was an emanation of her 
spirit, a pure and gracious crystallization 
of her divine essence. 

“Her face shimmered before his eyes, 
pale and serious, sweet and sensitive, 
smiling with pity and tenderness as only 
a spirit could smile, and pure as he had 
never dreamed purity to be.” 

That afternoon while he lay beside her, 
listening to her voice more than to the 
cadence of the verses she read, feeling 
the sunlight falling through almond 
boughs upon his face, with the perfume of 
hawthorn hedges in his nostrils and the 
breeze ruffling his hair, he saw, shuffling 
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past the gate, just such a ragged and foot- 
weary tramp as he had been. 

The past rose in his mind like a wave, 
flooding out his surroundings. He saw 
dark freight yards, a headlight flashing 
down a railroad track, the blur of a speed- 
ing train, dim figures running through the 
night beside it, the gleam of a brake- 
man’s lantern— 

Suddenly his own voice, cutting across 
the murmured words of poetry, shocked 
his own ears. “Once when I was deckin’ 
her, dodgin’ a shack, the ——” His horri- 
fied eyes met Mabel Applegarth’s startled 
glance. Silence hung palpitant between 
them. 

Someone nervously broke the painful 
silence, the moment passed, leaving its 
indestructible imprint upon them both. 

Such moments goaded Jack into fiercer 
effort with his studies. He saw behind 
him twenty years of time wasted which 
he must make up, of impressions, habits, 
tastes recorded which he must erase. 
He devoured the books, and at the same 
time he endeavored to adopt all the cus- 
toms, prejudices and opinions of middle 
class life in the nineties. He was caught 
in a maze of contradictions. 

Artificial distinctions thin as air and 
hard as iron were about him everywhere. 
He learned that as a fellow-student he 
could win surprising favors from high- 
school girls on their common basis of 
youth; that as a janitor he could not be 
invited to their homes. He found that 
all respectable persons went to church 
on Sunday, but that “business is business” 
just the same. He joined small groups 


here and there, the Henry Clay debating 
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society, the Ruskin club, whose guiding 


spirit was his old-time friend Mr. Bam- 
ford, the librarian. He heard much of the 
dignity of labor, of our great country 
where men are free and equal, and he 
knew that when he was fortunate enough 
to get odd jobs cutting grass or beating 
carpets he could not expect to be asked 
te eat at the same table with his employ- 
er. About this time, while he groped 
about among conflicting creeds, he struck 
again upon Socialism. 


tie Socialist Labor party had comeinto 
California three years earlier, gather- 
ing to itself idealistic, discontented 
and revolutionary spirits from all 
classes. Fostered by men_ from 
the intellectual ranks, it was yet 
distinctly a proletarian movement, 
founded on belief in the eco- 
nomic rights and conscious will of 
the workers. It challenged the 
entire basis of American life, at- 
tacking not only industrial con- 
ditions and the established state, 
but organized Christianity and all 
bourgeois morality. 

With Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward” in their hands, the socialists 
dreamed of a world made perfect, 
the Codperative Commonwealth. 
Ardent fanatics, they perceived 
only one thing wrong with the 
world, Capitalism. They applied 
a purely materialistic concept to 
life, and biology, philosophy, 
psychology were drawn upon to 
prove it. 

Jack London, listening to soap- 
box orators gathering crowds on 
the grass-plots before the Oakland 
city hall, heard of Marx, of Dar- 
win, of Spencer, empty words to 
him, but promises of wide fields 
of thought. Interested and an- 
tagonistic, he eagerly followed 
the clues. 

The Socialist local, largely a 
group of poverty-bitten working- 
men, met at that time in Becker’s 
hall, above a grocery store on 
Washington street. ‘There Jack 
London went in search of further 
information. One evening in the 
hot, stuffy room packed with 
sweating humanity, he rose from 
the back row, an earnest youth in 
a borrowed frock-coat too large 
for him, and asked gravely, 
“Will Socialism destroy the 
home?” 

A grin, spreading from rank to 
rank of upturned faces, relaxed 
their serious intentness. It was the 
hackneyed question which ignorance al- 
ways directed at Socialism in those days. 
They explained to him that Socialism 
would not destroy the home. 

Jack London’s life had made him essen- 
tially an individualist. He had learned 
by hard experience that each man stands 
alone against the world, and it seemed to 
him right that it should be so. Funda- 
mentally, he believed in the right of the 
strong to rule. But here was a flaming 


new ideal, the brotherhood of man. Here 
was all the excitement of propaganda plus 
the fascination of a new science. 

The young socialist movement in this 
country probably stimulated reading and 
thought to a greater degree than any other 
movement had ever done. 


At that time 
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it was purely abstract, neither pragmatic 
nor concrete. While it professed to 
abominate idealism, it was actuall 
ultra-idealistic, especially in its fait 
in the potentialities of human nature, 
its dream of a climb to human perfect- 
ability by means of an economic ladder. 
It did not advocate asceticism, yet it 
made ascetic young men by thousands, 
diverting all the fire and passion of youth 
to the service of a noble ideal and a glow- 
ing purpose. 

% was despised, persecuted, outcast; 
it was vivid, alive, revolutionary. What 
imaginative and emotional young man 





Mrs. Flora London, Jack's mother, had only a small pension 
and times were hard. Jack struggled to contribute, 
Also he wrote and 

his manuscripts came back 


but work was scarce. 


could want more? Jack London, rebel 
in every nerve and vein, flung himself 
into it. 

He read Marx, Bellamy, the Appeal to 
Reason. His enlarging mental horizon 
now rimmed a world of down-trodden 
wage-slaves, exploited by a few brutal 
masters. But the slaves were awaking, 
rising in their might to follow that superb 
battle-call, “Workers of the World, 
unite! You have nothing to lose but 
aa chains; you have a world to gain!” 

e, Jack London, would be in the van- 
guard of that great revolutionary army! 

He began enthusiastically to talk, 
among the crowds of idlers around the city 
hall. His fiery, ungrammatical outbursts 
held listeners by sheer force of con- 
viction and personal magnetism. Small 








groups gathered to hear the passionate 

oung orator, gesticulating beside his 
icycle, his blue eyes blazing, his shirt 
collar open, his cap pushed back on a mop 
of riotous hair. 


At this juncture Mayor Davie, repre- 
senting the conservative and well-fed 

eople of Oakland, took measure to com- 
the new movement, so disturbing and 
apparently dangerous. He forbade street 
speaking. The Socialists raised the ban- 
ner of the right of free speech. They sent 
out selected men to be arrested and to 
fight in the courts. Jack London was one 
of these young men. 

On the appointed day he went 
out with Jim Whitaker, carrying a 
soap-box. They set the box down 
at a corner and Jack mounted it. 
A curious crowd collected. 

Jack could not speak. The 
center of all those watching eyes, 
he was confused. His ideas de- 
serted him. He stammered a few 
faltered, and stopped. “My God, 
jim, I can’t do it!” The audience 

egan to scatter. “Let me try 
it,” said Whitaker. 

They exchanged places. The 
crowd was held a few minutes 
longer. Then came the welcome 
yell, “Hi! The cop!” Jack hur- 
riedly remounted the box. A 
grinning policeman shouldered 
through the crowd, jerked Jack 
from his perch and led him away 
to jail. Half an hour later Whit- 
aker specs and bailed him 
out. He appeared in court later 
and was discharged. An enter- 
prising reporter christened Jack 
“The Boy Socialist” and his name 
appeared in headlines. One 
imagines how he must have de- 
lighted in the excitement, and in 
the challenge of his deed. 

But the greater value of his 
connection with socialism was in 
the friendships and new books he 
found. He was in a group of 
students, thinkers, poets. He met 
among them freer, keener thinkers 
than he found in schools. 

Mr. Bamford, the librarian, was 
in the movement; Jim Whitaker, 
the quiet, whimsical Englishman, 
student and scholar, who clerked 
in the small codperative grocery 
store started by the socialists at 31 
Telegraph avenue; Austin Lewis, 
that flaming English radical, who 
had joined the Socialist-Labor 
party in London and had brought with him 
to America its enthusiasm, its ideal of the 
people, its grasp of sociological and eco- 
nomic thought; George Sterling, the poet; 
Frank Straun Hamilton, hobo-philoso- 
pher; Anna Strunsky, that passionate 
idealist who was to blaze like a comet 
across Jack’s sky. The current of his 
life was rater» and turned into a new 
channel by these people. 

Their influence grew upon him slowly. 
His days were crammed with innumerable 
demands on time and energy. He was 
studying fiercely; he was working as janitor 
at the high school; he was looking always 
for odd jobs which would give him a few 
more needed dollars; he was seizing every 
possible moment which he could afford to 
spend with Mabel Applegarth and her 
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friends, and he had begun to write. 
The increasing pressure of poverty had 
forced him to add that effort to the tasks 
before him. He must support himself, 
and he saw clearly that he must soon 
contribute to the support of the family. 
Since his return to Oakland they had 
struggled on from day to day, helped by 
his sister Eliza and aided by his father’s 
precarious wages. But John London’s 
failing health was making it harder for 
him to get each new job. He would soon 
be unable to help, would become a burden 
instead. 

Jack saw himself slipping back into 
grinding labor, losing his hold on 
the life he so craved. He remem- 
bered his days at the jute-mill, in 
the canneries, in the Elmhurst 
power-house. In white-hot de- 
termination he swore never to go 
back to such toil. Casting about 
for some other way of earning 
money, he hit on the idea of 
writing. 

He had composed a crude, badly 
spelled article now and then in 
the past. His romantic imagina- 
tion, his love of reading, his 
energy, seeking expression in every 
possible channel, had urged him 
toit. But his efforts had come to 
nothing. Now he seriously con- 
templated writing as a career. 

It would not interfere with his 
studies, would not, he thought, 
exhaust his body or dull his mind. 
It was genteel occupation, too, 
which would not bar him from 
his friends. Indeed, it would 
rather bring him closer to them, 
to Mabel Applegarth. He read 
in a copy of the Bookman that 
certain famous authors received 
as much as fifteen cents a word 
for their work. Fifteen cents! It 
was more than an hour’s pay for 
hard labor. And how easy to 
write a word, to write millions of 
words! 

He determined to become an 
author. After he had finished his 
lessons, he took out paper and 
pen, and carefully, in his unformed 
writing, he composed long, wild 
stories of impossible adventure 
and of love, which seemed to him 
as good as those he saw in the 
magazines. He mailed them to 
the editors and in due time they 
returned with rejection slips. 

He was handicapped, he saw, by 
his lack of education. He had fin- 
ished one year in high school. 
Two years remained between him and 
the university. But his life had become 
a race with pitiless poverty. He could 
not wait so long. He 'must get his edu- 
cation, learn to write, write, sell his stories, 
in time to support the family which 
already needed his aid. 

He decided to enter Anderson’s acad- 
emy, cram the two years’ work quickly 
into his mind, and ate his university 
course with the following term. Ted 
Applegarth undertook to help him in 
history, Bessie Maddern in mathematics, 


and Fred Jacobs in English. Johnnie 


Heinhold gladly advanced the tuition, 
and Jack entered the academy. 

Every moment was precious. He 
determined to crowd the two years’ work 
into four months. 


Anderson’s academy 


Life and Jack London: 








was designed to cram into young minds 
the greatest possible amount of knowl- 
edge in the shortest time; he would set 
it a new record. He threw himself into 
the effort with such ardor that five weeks 
after he began he was the scandal of the 
place. 

The other students marveled, grew 
uneasy, became alarmed, and at last 
vigorously objected to such progress. 
It was impossible, they said, and like 
all who consider another’s attempt im- 
possible, they did all they could do to 
make it so. The principal of the academy 
called Jack London into the office at the 





Jack London's radiant personality, the life-energy of which 
he had so much, helped him to make progress 
socially. On all sides doors opened to 
him with surprising ease 


end of the sixth week, returned his tui- 
tion, and asked him to leave. The acad- 
emy could not accredit him to the 
university in four months. He could not 
do the work in that time. No, it made no 
difference whether or not he did do it. 
It remained impossible. To certify the 
incredible performance would discredit 
the academy. Jack would please leave 
at once. 

The anger which possessed Jack must 
have been akin to that he had felt in the 
fo’c’sle of the Sophie Sutherland when he 
fought Long John to his knees. Wrapped 
in the white flame of it, he Ceuciadadian 
tuition to Johnnie Heinhold, retreated 
to his bedroom with his books and set to 
work. He studied nineteen and twenty 
hours a day. He had no equipment, no 
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laboratory, no instruction, nothing but his 

ks and his imagination. In three 
months he crammed into his mind the 
whole two years’ course. It was a per- 
formance stupendous. 


HE emerged, white, nervous, exhausted, 
took the university entrance examina- 
tions, and passed. Then his endurance 
broke. He returned to the waterfront, set 
sailin a borrowed boat for Benicia, and fora 
week, drunken and happy, he made merry 
in the old way with his friends among the 
fisher’s huts in the tules. The sordid past, 
deep in nerve and sinew and soul of him, 
claimed the man it had made. 

At the end of the week he came 
back and took up his work in the 
university. Desperate necessity 
of outrunning the speeding days 
gripped him again. He must be 
earning money soon; he had 
determined to earn it by writing. 
Therefore he took the course of 
the college of letters. Burying 
himself in the study of the mas- 
ters of literature, writing fever- 
ishly, he fondly supposed that he 
was learning how to conquer the 
literary market of the magazines. 
But the editors continued to re- 
turn his manuscripts. 

He was working against time, 
implacable and irresistible adver- 
sary. Before he had completed 
the first half of his freshman year 
he saw that he must surrender. 
His father was out of work again, 
the support of the family fell 
upon Jack. He left the univer- 
sity, and then an unexpected re- 
spite was granted him by fate. 

Along the waterfront a fight 
raged between Mayor Davie and 
the Southern Pacific. Mayor 
Davie had leased a strip of land 
running north from the Webster 
street bridge. The railroad con- 
tested his possession of it. Armed 
men patrolled the shore. Mayor 
Davie hired eight watchmen and 
stationed them on a big barge 
with shotguns. By a stroke of 
great good fortune, Jack’s father 
was one of those men. He had 
only to sit on the barge in the 
sunshine, his gun across his knees, 
and for that he received five dol- 
lars a day and board. So inter- 
woven are the threads of all 
human destinies that the contest 
between the mayor of Oakland 
and the Southern Pacific railroad 
enabled Jack London to begin 
his career. 

He shut himself again in his bedroom, 
set his teeth, and began to write in eéar- 
nest. If only he could sell one story, one 
poem, in time! 

From early morning until long after 
midnight he studied and wrote. He 
wrote poems, essays, novels, stories, 
special articles for Sunday supplements. 
tHe wrote feverishly, desperately, eight, 
ten, eleven hours a day. Bis back ached, 
his eyes burned, his fingers, pounding the 
keys of an old Blickensdorfer typewriter, 
cramped and throbbed with pain. His 
fingertips were blistered and blistered 
again. But a tremendous driving will 
pushed him on. 

That strength of will had been fos- 
tered by his hard life. There lies one 
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reason why so many great men rise from 
depths of miserable poverty. While ten 
thousand remain to drag out maimed 
and useless lives, the one man who by 
some inner energy of mind and body is 
able at all to conquer such heart-breaking 
obstacles, develops in the struggle a 
strength which carries him past the soft- 
living millions. 

Such strength was Jack London’s when 
he toiled in his bare, chilly bedroom, when 
he rose stiffly from the rough wooden table 
at midnight, and, staring at the stained 
wallpaper, vowed to himself that he 
would yet conquer life and all its inexor- 
able forces. 

He was poor; he would become rich. 
He was raw, rude, uncouth; he would be- 
come a polished, cultured gentleman. 
He was ignorant; he would cram into his 
mind the mass of knowledge which he 
saw about him. And, by all the gods 
man ever created, he would write, and 
succeed at writing! 

He could not afford to buy copy-paper. 
He unearthed some old account-books 
which had belonged to his brother-in-law, 
and wrote on their blank pages, wrote in 
small, cramped letters, to waste no pre- 
cious space. He sold his schoolbooks, to 
buy the white paper on which he copied 
his work, struggling with curses over the 
obdurate Blickensdorfer. He learned 
typewriting while he copied his manu- 
scripts. 


BU every morning saw more bulky 
envelopes waiting for the postman, and 
every morning, with tremulous hope, 
Jack heard the footstep on the porch and 


rushed out to meet disappointment. The | 


mail brought nothing, or returned manu- 
scripts with rejection slips. 

He grew to hate with a bitter hatred 
those formal, mechanical words of printed 
refusal, but such was his faith in himself 
that he made a long desk-file of a bit of 
sharpened wire, and impaled the rejection 
slips upon it, imagining the day when he 
should look at them and laugh in de- 
rision. He would win yet! 

But he was obliged to stop writing. 
Mayor Davie’s difficulty with the South- 
ern Pacific was settled. John London’s 
job was gone, and he could not get an- 
other. Tia must go to work. No 
slightest encouragement had come to him. 
There was no more money, and the family 
needed food. He was beaten. 

He filed away his manuscripts neatly, 
stacked his books, and went out to find 
work. An employment agency offered 
thirty dollars a month and board for a 
laundry helper in the Belmont academy. 
He could get nothing better. He took 
the job. 

His hatred of the distasteful work, the 
clouds of steam, the dirty suds, the heaps 
of soiled linen, was all the keener because 
of his glimpse of the clean sweet upper 
world. His weeks in the laundry made a 
deeper impression on his mind than the 
years of sordid living which he had known 
earlier. In his books he refers to that 
time again and again, as a torment of 
drudgery, of dulled mind and aching 
muscles. It lasted only two months. 

The discovery of gold in the Klondike 
startled the world into dreams of sudden 
wealth, and Jack’s brother-in-law, caught 
in the contagious madness, unable to 
journey northward himself, offered to 
elp the family and pay Jack’s expenses 
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if he would go into Alaska in search of the 
waiting fortune. 

He caught eagerly at the idea. Within 
two weeks he was on a crowded steamer, 
rushing with the gold-mad throng toward 
the Klondike. His only regret was that 
he must go before seeing a colored crayon 
enlargement of Mabel Applegarth’s pic- 
ture, which he had ordered made from a 
kodak print. He arranged to have it 
delivered when finished to the little 
socialist grocery, and asked Jim Whitaker 
to keep it for him until his return. 

He landed at Dyea beach in the late 
summer of 1897. The narrow rim of sand 
at the mouth of foaming Dyea river was 
one tremendous encampment.  Gold- 


seekers in hundreds swarmed over it; 
men drawn from stores, offices, factories 
of all the world; bearded prospectors, 
whose quizzical eyes were set in network 
of wrinkles, caused by facing sun-glare 
on snow; Indians, with bent, loaded backs 





Herman Whitaker, the novelist and war corre- 
spondent, when he was merely Jim Whitaker, 
who clerked in the socialist grocery store and 
boxed with Jack London, the aspiring author 


and packstraps drawn taut across their 
foreheads; half-breeds wrangling over 
freight charges to Lake Lindemann. 
Above the tiny human mélée rose the 
spruce forests and the mountains, glacier- 
scarred, gigantic, imperturbable, crowned 
with whirling mist of snowstorm. 

Jack London, in all the healthy vigor 
and pride of his twenty-one years, made 
up his pack, adjusted it on his shoulders, 
tightened the straps, and set out on the 
trail, one of the long line of hurrying men 
that climbed the boulder-strewn slope, 
vanished among the pines, reappeared 
like a line of ants high on the bare shoul- 
der of the mountain, and wound out of 
sight, going downward into the vast snow- 
covered fields of Alaska. 

Seven months later, broken, sick, his 
lips blue, his gums white and one leg dis- 
abled with scurvy, he fought his way 





down the flooding Yukon river from 
Dawson to Behring sea. He begged a job 
shoveling coal to pay his passage south. 
He had left his youth behind him on the 
hard trails, in the bitter, freezing six- 
months night. Under the frosty light of 
stars gleaming from a vast sky on a vast 
white earth, while the wolf-dogs whined 
with hunger in their sleep, he had seen 
himself a small black speck in an infinite 
universe, and he had found a new set of 
values. He came out of the Klondike no 
longer a boy, but a man. And for the 
first time he saw man measured, not 
against his fellow man, but against the 
incomprehensible forces of nature and of 


life. 


E came back to Oakland a failure. He 

had brought from Alaska only money 
enough to pay steerage fare from Van- 
couver to San Francisco. His father was 
dead. A half-sister had sent her baby 
son home. Mrs. London had only a 
pension, which would barely pay the rent 
of the cottage she had taken on Sixteenth 
street. Eliza had paid the rent while 
Jack was away. Now the support of 
three people fell upon him. And _ his 
health was gone, and the pinch of hard 
times had not yet been relaxed by Alaskan 
oe and the change of administration at 

ashington. 

Jack tried to find work, and failed. 
California’s cities were flooded with the 
winter rush of unemployed men from the 
east. Hundreds of kits of mechanics’ and 
carpenters’ tools lay unclaimed in the 
freight depots while their owners franti- 
cally tried to find any kind of work which 
would pay money enough to redeem them. 
pack did not belong to any union. He 

aunted employment agencies, advertised 
in newspapers, fell back upon odd jobs 
picked up here and there. 

He sold his remaining books, pawned 
his few spare clothes and his bicycle, and 
borrowed again from Johnnie Heinhold. 
Thus aided, and with the occasional wind- 
fall of a job shoveling coal or cutting 
wood, he managed to save the family 
from actual hunger. And he wrote. 

He was unable to keep from writing. 
The things he had seen in Alaska, the life 
of camp and trail, the tales he had heard, 
clamored for expression. He wrote be- 
cause he could not help it, and he went 
cold in thin summer clothes and ate un- 
buttered bread that he might buy stamps 
to mail his stories to the editors. A 
flickering hope still burned within him. 
And he added more rejection slips to the 


stack on his file. 
of friends he had 


The little grou 
known had drifted apart. Fred Jacobs 
addern had aban- 


was dead. Bessie 
doned her plan of teaching school and was 
coaching individual pupils in her own 
home. She and Jack were the only ones 
left to be drawn together by the old ties. 

Mabel Applegarth was still in Santa 
Clara, but Jack’s bicycle was in pawn, 
and he could not afford railroad fare. 
He took home the colored enlargement 
of her picture in its gaudy gilded frame 
and hung it over the table where he wrote, 
but there were long weeks when he did 
not see her. 

He fell into the habit of dropping often 
into the socialist grocery store to talk to 
his old friend Jim Whitaker. Whitaker 
told him he should build himself up 

(Continued on page 67) 
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HAD my freedom. Now to 
use it. I have always had 
a very keen interest in the 
line of work in which I 
have since become a success. I 
do not measure my success from 
a financial standpoint, although 
from that standpoint it is a bit 
unusual. I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I am de- 
pended upon to “deliver the 
goods.” More—I know I can 


HE answer made by this woman to the first 

of these questions was told in last month's issue 

of SUNSET. Married at eighteen to a man much older 

than herself, with irreconcilable differences of taste 

and opinion, circumstances made a friendly divorce 

possible at last, with resultant happiness to both. The 

man married again, a woman suited to him; his first 
wife went forth to enjoy her belated freedom. 


My Encounter With Divorce and Drink 


How One Woman Answered Two Questions 





and moping won’t cure him. 
Patience and perseverance and 
pluck and determination plus 
scientific treatment will. It just 
needs to find the way. Needless 
to say the “way” varies with the 
case. My way would probably 
fail in your case; I don’t know. 
But it curéd in my case. And 
let me tell you this, if it is a 
grain of comfort—if my husband 
could be cured, with his com- 





be depended upon. There’s a 

vast difference between having some- 
one else place confidence in you, and 
being entirely confident of yourself. 
Others may expect, and you may dis- 
appoint them. But when you have the 
assurance of knowing you can do certain 
things—a sure knowledge that it is in 
you to produce—you don’t disappoint 
others. Not unless you are a self-over- 
rated egotist. And if you are, you don’t 
fool anybody but yourself for very long! 

So I took up my work, whether through 
the machinations of the merry god Luck, 
or the stern god Fate, or my own God, 
individual force. And I thought my 
work had become my life until—until 
I found it hadn’t. It had only become the 
reservoir into which my life energies 
overflowed. 

I know now that the fulness of life can- 
not be restricted to one channel, no matter 
how deep that channel’s course. Our 
minds, our hearts, our sympathies cut 
by-channels for themselves, and touch 
other minds and hearts and sympathies 
and gather force and volume that some 
day will fill the world with the flood-tide 
of universal understanding. 

But not for a long, long time. 

Then I thought love was my life. 
Love—that my work brought to me. 
And I haven’t decided yet that it isn’t— 

Love brought me happiness, and 
breadth and depth of sympathy and 
understanding, growth and _ develop- 
ment of mind and spirit, and sorrow, and 
tears and discouragement, and courage 
and defeat and victory and achievement. 
And through all, above all—happiness. 
And if that isn’t life, what is? So per- 
haps love is my life, after all. 

T hate obvious platitudes, yet I cannot 
resist the temptation to use just this one: 
“I found my Mate.” It’s been said so 
often, hasn’t it? I let it stand. I repeat 
it, because I love the thrilly sensation 
that repetition has never dulled—I found 
my Mate. 

And | married him. 

He drank, and I knew it, and I married 
him anyhow. I didn’t know whether 1 
could help him to be cured or not. I 
knew that expert opinion (several expert 
opinions) regarded his cure as hopeless. 
But I knew that I could try to help him. 
And I knew that he needed me and wanted 
me—and then, too, you see, I knew I 
wanted him. 

So I married a second time. And I 
married a “Periodical Drinker.” 

And I have never regretted it. 


Tr seems to me that there are too many 
maudlin tears shed by wives of men 
who drink. That there is too much 
“patient suffering” endured which might 
better be turned into constructive effort 
to help. The martyr-like attitude which 
so many people assume toward the 
“crosses” in their lives often exagger- 
ates those crosses to terrifying propor- 
tions. But I know one woman—the 
brightest, happiest, busiest woman! And 
she has a hecckaed who drinks, when he 
does drink (fairly often, at that), heavily. 
He does the most embarrassing things. 
He neglects his business. He 1s a con- 
stant “bad example” to his family—or 
would be if his wife’s attitude was 
different. But—he is the best father and 
husband; his is one of the happiest fam- 
ilies; his wife is one of the most contented 
women (if she’s not, she is the best 
bluffer alive today). They all know 
“Father” drinks. And let me tell you 
this, their home atmosphere exudes no 
“green and yellow melancholy” at those 
times when “Father” takes a fall from 
grace. They accept it matter-of-factly; 
there are no long faces, no reproachful 
looks, no tragic sighs—and “Father” 
comes home. He doesn’t stay away, no 
one knows where, doing no one knows 
what. He comes home. And he goes to 
bed. And life goes on placidly. That 
woman has my sincerest admiration. 
She handles her problem with rare genius. 
More women with her tolerance, her 
courage, her wisdom, might solve their 
problems rationally, might save their 
homes and the lives of their children 
from the blight which ruins them. But 
there are so few that have the courage 
not to make moan. 

I hold no brief for the liquor traffic. 

I advise no one to marry a person 
addicted to drink, although I have never 
regretted that I did so. A man who is a 
vicious drinker will probably remain a 
vicious drinker to the end of his days. 
But are there so many of them? Aren’t 
there vastly more of them with whom 
drink is a habit, or a disease? It ts a 
disease, you know. Just as truly as 
cancer and leprosy are diseases. But it 15 
a disease that has been cured, whose 
victim has a good, fighting chance for 
life. 

I say this unhesitatingly and positively. 
If there is the slightest desire on the part 
of the drink disease victim to be cured, he 
can, in the vast majority of cases, be 
cured. But nagging and fault-finding 


‘ plex, subtle, unusual form of the 
disease, there is surely hope for the other, 
more easily combatted forms—the usual 
forms of the disease. 


I LOVE a good, stiff fight. There’s such 
exhilaration in every bit of victory. 
And such grit-development in coming 
back after every bit of defeat, to fight 
again. 

I’ve had a good fight, too—a fight for a 
man. And Pa won it. I’ve got my 
man. He is metamorphosed out of 
composite Man and Thing into man. 

The second time I married I committed 
spiritual bigamy. I married two dis- 
tinct potentialities. One for good and 
one for evil. One personally fastidious, 
the other his most direct antithesis. One 
with the keenest, analytical mind; with 
the farthest vision and broadest knowl- 
edge that | have ever met. The other 
with no mentality save a diabolic, low 
cunning—a leering devil, the very spawn 
of malignancy. 

I married him despite warnings from 
various interested friends and protests 
from interfering ones. Dire Seochadlanen 
and much head-shaking and jst-jsting 
of scandalized tongues did not deter me. 
I married him because my complete and 
utter happiness lay in his hands. My 
spiritual and mental development needed 
the inspiration of his wonderful and 
unusual mind. We were the complement 
of each other. More, we were the com- 
pletement of each other. We alone, of all 
the world, have always and instantly 
comprehended the thought born in the 
mind of the other, often before it has 
reached the tangibility of speech. 

So much for the man I have achieved. 

There was another phase, now happily 
left in retrospect. There was the other 
side—the side of the man I dominated. 
Because, you see, there was another man. 
He came on the average of every three or 
four weeks. And he stayed varyingly, 
but never very long. Because, when he 
had battled futilely with my will for a 
short time, he was inevitably overcome. 
And oh, how he hated me. Because | dom- 
inated him, you see. 1 worsted him. 
Occasionally, at the first, it was a long, 
long time before he could be overcome. 
But he finally was, always. 

A strange fight we had, all that time. 
There was I, and there was my Man, 
and there was the lurking Devil, subtly 
touching us all the while with the dread 
horror of his approach. We were con- 
stantly struggling against his menacing, 
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engulfing, sinister tenancy of that sensate 
body whither my man fled before the 
other’s advance. 

It is impossible to put that strange 
conflict into words. I was helpless to 
avert the disaster—it had to fall upon us. 
*Twas only after it fell that I could cope 
with it. There was nothing tangible to 
fight—just a horrid, lurking, invisible, 
nen-combative enemy, creeping, creeping, 
slithering, sneaking into the stronghold; 
permeating subtly the whole spiritual 
structure, smothering will-power, putting 
out the fires of ambition—deadly, nause- 
ous, unconquerable. 

Imagine watching it every three or four 
weeks. Imagine seeing the hideous 
miracle of disintegration take place 
before your eyes and not be able to stop 
it! It seemed so hopeless—so losing a 
fight. 

I was so often discouraged. I was sick 
with defeat after constant defeat. I was 
many times in despair. But— 

I never regretted my marriage. I never 
gave up the fight. And I won! 


HAVE seen my husband change so 

imperceptibly, so slowly, so subtly 
that I could barely sense the transition 
from keen-eyed, virile alertness to slack- 
jawed, loose-lipped, shambling bestiality. 

have shuddered through his alteration 
from utmost fastidiousness to the most 
utter aversion to decency. I have 
watched him making his fight against 
taking the first drink of whisky, until 
his agony was greater than I could bear; 
when great drops of sweat ran off his 
face and hands; when he was fighting 
with more than human power to keep off 
his deadly enemy—that dual personality 
which the drink let loose in his body. 
I have been powerless to do anything but 
look on. 

And I have seen him cured. 

There have been times when I insisted 
that he take the whisky for which his 
whole organism was shrieking its demand. 
Deliberately 1 did so, because I knew I 
could dominate the other Him, once it 
took possession. And the Other One 
knew it too. Hence the intense hatred of 
me that animated him at those times. 
And the subtle, diabolic, machiavellian 
cunning of the ways he took to hurt me— 
to kill my love for the Real One and thus 
get rid of my influence. 

The fights I’ve had. The defeats. 
And the victories! The tricks I’ve learned 
—feint and parry and thrust! Coax and 
wheedle, threaten and command. 

It is bitterly hard to be brutal to the 
helpless creature over whom your heart 
is yearning. But there were times when 
brutality was necessary. Times, when 
with a granite exterior I had to stand 
firm and unyielding while strong men 
dressed my husband despite struggles and 
protests, and carried him away from me, 
to fight our battle with their force. 

Then he would come back, clean, 
purged, his brilliant, dominating, won- 
derful self. And there would follow 
weeks (sometimes five or six) which more, 
infinitely more, than made up for the Hell 
through which we passed. 

He wanted to be cured. He fought to 
overcome the terrible incubus which 
fastened on him. While his will-power 
lasted his struggles were tremendous— 
superhuman, But always there came a 
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time when will-power was submerged— 
was utterly not. 

There always came the time—until I 
had my inspiration. That was when, in 
desperation, after doctors and nurses, 
hospitals and “cures” had all failed— 
when the experiment of suddenly and 
entirely stopping the drink had almost 
killed him, I faced apparently hopeless 
defeat. 

It had reached the point where the 
attacks were leaving a bare margin of 
recovery between their repetitions; just 
a week or ten days to ae approximate 
normality—and then the going under 
again. 

I knew it could not continue. 

I knew we were facing the end—a tragic 
end, probably an ignominious end. No 
man’s physique could withstand the 
strain, especially my husband’s highly 
sensitive nervous organism. 

He was fighting constantly, but in 
desperation, not with hope. He never 
wavered in his determination to fight with 
every ounce of will-power he could sum- 
mon. But these fights were so severe 
that recovery after each took longer; 
reserve force was harder to store up; 
physical resistance (a big factor, too) 
was getting less and less. 


I AM a psychologist. I guess I would 
better qualify that statement. I am a 
limited psychologist. But not so limited 
as some who are practising as psycholo- 
gists today. I consulted one of them, as 
a last resort. And I think he was a bit 
contemptuous of me. I suppose dual 
personalities are rare. I hope so! 

He advised an asylum! seat Se 
for not less than one year! And never 
knew that for a person of my husband’s 
temperament such treatment would be 
fatal. He admitted that the case as I 
stated it, seemed hopeless to him; re- 
straint was all he could advise. 

He was not an individualist. “A 
primrose by the river’s brim, a yellow 
primrose was to him.” My husband’s 
complex case was an everyday case of 
“drunk” to him—it was indeed, “nothing 
more.” I have never discovered wherein 
he was a psychologist—not a practical 
one. He Sid lecture rather brilliantly, 
I believe, on abstract subjects. 

But as a practical psychologist (I no 
doubt sound caaueueill I beat him! 

I stumble on to one big, concrete fact; 
an amazingly simple solution it was, as 
all big things are simple. 

I substituted, in my own mind, and by 
force of my own conviction, in my hus- 
band’s mind, one thought, one belief, 
which completely overcame our previous 
mental attitude. 

After each attack we had always 
gathered our mental forces to fight off the 
next one. We were always fighting, or 
preparing, or expecting to fight. We 
always got what we expected. 

The Cause of my husband’s cure is, in 
my mind, secondary to the Effect of that 
cure—because the effect has been a 
complete reversal of our mental attitude, 
which has made the cure successful and 
permanent. We now regard the whole 
question from a new angle. We look 
upon the struggle in the past, instead of 
the present or future tense. It is some- 
thing we have fought and won. I/t is not 
something which we will have to fight and 








probably win. Fear is eliminated. Hope 
is changed to quiet conviction—quiet, 
because we are so sure, that even to our- 
selves we do not have to insist upon it; 
we need no insistence to drive home the 
conviction. We just know. The struggle 


is past. We have won. And what we 
have not expected, for five years has not 
happened to us. 

here you are—psychology? Or com- 
mon sense? 


F course it was no miracle. There 

was nothing supernatural about it. 
It didn’t just happen. We worked and 
suffered and sacrificed for it. For one 
year, alone, isolated, we lived and fought 
with our enemy. There were times when 
our souls were drenched with horror. But 
we put it through—we smashed it through! 

We were alone, in the midst of the great 
north woods for one year. We had to be 
alone, for I was he at oe and it was too 
far for my husband to trek out when the 
fight against his drink-desire had weak- 
ened him to the point of giving in to it. 
He was always at those times so physic- 
ally worn out with the struggle that he 
could not walk a hundred feet alone. 
I could not have trusted anyone else not 
to bring him the whisky, when he reached 
a certain stage of desperate need. Not 
only because he would have gone to 
lengths which would have beggared us 
to obtain it, but also because it seemed 
the ultimate of cruelty to deny it to him. 

Thank Heaven the worst times were in 
the dead of winter, when to get out was 
absolutely impossible for any but the 
most experienced, hardened woodsman, 
or even i might have succumbed to the 
awful cry of his tortured nerves. 

Oh, the terrible times we had at first! 
The black, black depths of despair we 
wallowed through; the days of horror— 
the nights of Hell! 

Came the time when I had to chop a 
hole in the ice of the lake and throw 
away every cartridge and every razor 
blade. Hours on end I could not sleep; 
horrible fear of what I might find on 
waking proved the antidote for sleep. 

But we survived each successive attack. 
And by and by they grew less and less. 
The “Other” began to slink away— 
beaten. Not soon! Oh, no; he had lots 
of resistance in him. But subtly, slowly 
came the easing of the strain. Nerves 
untautened a Tittle. In four months 
after we went in (during which time my 
husband would have ordinarily had at 
least three attacks to which he would 
have succumbed) the periods of depres- 
sion were noticeably less severe and 
frequent. In six months we both real- 
ized that we had left the worst behind us. 
And from then on our conviction grew and 
strengthened—the blessed conviction that 
we had fought; we had won. Now onl 
was to let the healing balm of the hee 
store up its strength in us. In all that 
time he had not had a drink of whisky. 
That was five years ago. In those five 
years since, he has not even had a thought 
of the probability that he would ever want 
a drink of whisky. 

Such a wonderful five years, during 
which no dread octopus has clutched at 
my heart with its hideous tentacles of 
horrid fear. 

We stand, my Man and I, unafraid, 


happy. 
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HE circuit rider in the Soledad 

tried to preach only what he him- 

self could believe—not believe in 

a vague, abstract way, but believe 
with all his own red blood and his own 
young enthusiasm and his own knowl- 
edge of the facts of life—but it was some- 
times hard. Now the region was overrun 
with stock rustling, there were bitter feuds 
between cattle and sheep men, there was 
the new saloon and the dance hall out on 
the road toward Mint Canyon. To make 
God’s goodness concrete for his wide- 
scattered flock the circuit rider had other 
factors to deal with and explain—poor 
crops, and short range, and the railroad 
work shut down. So he studied care- 
fully before he preached anything. There 
were four sermons a week—his circuit 
covered eighty miles. 

He sat in his “study” in the lean-to of 
his cabin this night poring over his con- 
cordance, his homiletics, his well-thumbed 
Bible. There had been too much talk of 
reprisal among the people, and only the 
week before big Tom Costerson had 
killed Manuel Parez over in the Antelope 
in a row about a sheep count. 
The circuit rider had written 
across the top of his outline 
page: 

“Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord. Ro- 
mans 12, 19.” 

Well down the page was 
this sub-head: “Uphold law.” 

He meant to tell them that 
self- preservation, the best 
good of the community, de- 
pends on strict enforcement of 
the law, on the codperation 
of all to the end that officers 
of the law and the courts of law and the 
machinery of law— 

A knock fell heavily on his door. ““Come 
in,” he said, and raised his eyeshade to see 
the visitor. 

It was Bob Shortridge, from up the 
Soledad, in thick overcoat, and with a 
muffler about the lower part of his face. 
The man slowly unwound the muffler, 
and the circuit rider saw for the first time 
how grim and angry and red he was, and 
how his eyes burned. 

“It’s a cold night, Shortridge,” the 
circuit rider said. “Draw up that big 
chair. How’s the stock?” 

The man threw off his overcoat and 
pulled the chair nearer, then took out a 
short pipe and filled it. When it was 
glowing he blew a big cloud of smoke and 
looked the minister in the eye. 

“Preacher,” he began A in a 
hoarse voice, “I’ve killed Knott Enslow.” 

Unconsciously the circuit rider’s eyes 
fell on the notes on his table, but he drew 
them away with an effort. ‘Well, Bob,” 
he said, painfully seeking to control his 
voice and his manner. 

“Well, preacher, I had to.” He broke 
off abruptly. ‘Do you remember once 
I came to the church to listen to you 
preaching? It was something about 

war, that day, but that don’t matter. 
The thing I remember was you’re saying, 
out of the Book: ‘For all those that draw 
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the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
Didn’t you say—isn’t that how it went?” 

“About like that, Shortridge. But 
that is what Christ said—”’ 

“T don’t care about Christ—He never 
did anything forme. Listen! What you 
said stuck—stuck in my head. You 
didn’t know about Enslow and me and— 
and—her.” He spoke the last word gently, 
like a caress, and there was a break in his 
voice. In a moment he shook himself 
savagely and went on. 

“Nobody knew around here but just 
us three. I must tell you now, because 
you’ve got to steer me. I don’t know 
what to do—which way is next, you un- 
derstand . . Well, about her. Knott 
Enslow and she and me, we went to 
school together back in Arkansas, little 
place on the White river. Knott wasn’t 


any good. She was—the finest and 
sweetest! She married Knott—instead 
of me. Poor little girl!” 


He floundered for a moment, and his 


Hengeanue ia mine; J will 


repay, saith the Dord. 


Romans 12-14. 





hands trembled. But he kept his eyes on 
the circuit rider’s face, pathetically hold- 
ing to its calm. “I came out here to the 
Soledad and years passed. But I didn’t 
forget. I heard from home now and 
then, and what I heard made me want to 
go back and get my fingers in his stringy, 
red throat, all covered with whiskers. fe 
was no good, and she— 

“One day they showed up here, with the 
little girl—just a baby. His wife’s face 
told me everything I wanted to know, but 
what could I do? They had heard from 
my people that this was good country and 
when he had to leave the river—I’ll bet he 
had to leave, and in a hurry, too, because 
he was always that way—they looked for 
the place 1 had written about. They 
came here. I used to see the baby once 
in a‘while, and her, and—him. ButI kept 
away. If I had gone there— 

“Anyhow he beat her. And that 
wasn’t all. When the baby was about 
jive or six she sent her running over to my 
cabin one evening with a note begging me 
to keep the child for a while, until things 
were quiet. I left the little girl at Mos- 
grove’s and went over there, with my 
hands biting tugether to hit, but she 
sighted me first and hurried out. ‘Get 
on back, Bob!’ she cried to me. ‘He'll 
kill me sure if you come. It’s all right— 
take care of little Ruth for me.’ Then 


she went back, running, and I came away 





I didn’t want to hear 
anything out of that house, and I was 


as fast as I could. 


shaken. I didn’t know what to do. 

“Well, he beat her, and he burned her. 
This went on for two years—this sort 
of thing—and I was seeing and knowing 
and aching, but what could I do? A few 
months back she died—he same as killed 
her. I never even saw her in her coffin. 
But I’ve been to her grave—God knows 
I’ve been there often enough, and what 
I’ve sworn sometimes to do, and haven’t 
done because of the baby, and because— 
well, what could I do? What could I 
do, preacher? He killed her, and they 
that ‘draw the sword shall perish by the 
sword.’ ” 

There were beads of sweat on his face, 
and he drew pantingly at his short pipe, 
but his eyes held the eyes of the circuit 
rider. The minister kept himself steady 
and quiet, because he saw that this man 
needed quieting and steadying, from some 
source. “Take your time, Shortridge,” 
as said presently. “You’ve more to 
tell.” 

“Not much more, preacher. For the 
sake of her baby I kept 
away, but I watched to see if 
Enslow beat the child, too. 
He didn’t—as far as I know 
he was all right to her. But 
she was so pinched, and sad, 
and she went looking every- 
where and all the time, for 
her mother. She used to 
come—and ask me about her.” 

The big man in the leather 
chair broke down then, and 
for a minute he covered his 
face with his hands, his pipe 
falling unheeded to the floor, 
and his whole body shaking, but not a 
sound coming forth. Presently he 
dropped his hands and raised his pathetic 
eyes again. 

“This afternoon I stumbled on to 
Enslow. He was running barbed wire 
inside my line. I tried to pass him with- 
out speaking, but it was too much for me. 

be What are you doing here?’ I asked 

im. 

“The damned fool! he didn’t turn away 
and leave me; he didn’t even answer me 
civilly. Helaughed. “That’s some more 
of your business,’ he said; ‘that and my 
wife.’ 

“What do you mean by that, you 
houn’ cur?’ I said. 

‘‘He should have known better, preach- 
er. Any white man would have, I don’t 
care how low he’d got. But Enslow said 
something then, about her—and me. I 
killed him with my hands. ‘They shall 
perish by the sword.’ ” 


Fok a long time the room was quiet. 
The circuit rider turned half about and 
picked up a pencil. He began idly making 
loops on his sermon notes—big O loops, 
such as children make in the writing copy- 
books. He made long strings of them, 
back and forth across the page, staring 
at them. 

He had known something of the repu- 
tation of this man Enslow, remembered 
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stories concerning the wife’s death. When 
he had called at the cabin once or twice 
he had found such squalor and wretched- 
ness as to appall him, and such coldness 
and dislike as to repulse him. Now— 
this! What should he do? His own 
red blood boiled and seethed when he 
thought of Enslow—but there were those 
carefully thought out words on the page 
before him—there was all his training 
behind him. 

“Where is the baby—the little girl?” 
he asked at length. 

“T’ve hid her out, with a friend,” the 
man said, half-defiantly. “I want to 
keep ‘her.” 

“Oh.” 

The circuit rider returned to making his 
big, formal O-hcops on the sermon notes. 
A log fell in the fireplace, sending up a 
shower of sparks. A light wind, rising 
about the cabin, began to moan in the 
pine trees above. Then there fell an- 
other knock on the outer door. 

Bob Shortridge started up, his face 
gone green. “Don’t let anyone know, 
yet!” he whispered. “Not yet, preacher 
—till you tell me—till you think about 
this business!” 

Silently the minister pushed him back 
into his chair and went out into the cabin 

roper, dropping a bar to lock the door. 
Then he opened the outside portal. “‘Hel- 
lo, sheriff,” he said in his 
even tones, facing the 
visitor. “Will you come 
in?” 

‘No, thanks, preacher,” 
the other said. He was a 
deputy sheriff, and a har- 
assed man in these troub- 
lous days of the Soledad. 
“No, thanks. Got to get 
home for a bite and then 

o on up the canyon. 
Somebod ’s_ killed Knott 
Enslow, I hear.” 

“Yes?” The circuit rider 
held his voice and his eyes 
steady, but he put out a hand to rest 
it against the door jamb. 

Ves. Jerry Possen rode in—he saw 
the body. Enslow’s been stealing calves 
again and got caught, I guess. I haven’t 
much heart to look and find out. He 
was a bad lot. But what I stopped 
for was this: there’s a little girl, and I 
wondered if you could get somebody to 
take care of her for a while. She’s a 
pretty little thing. And I’m pestered to 
death.” 

“Certainly, Borden. I’m glad you 
told me. til go up after I’ve eaten. 
Don’t worry about her.” 

“Thanks, preacher. 
later.” 

The circuit rider closed the door and 
stood a minute, thinking. If he was to 
give Bob Shortridge up to the law, as his 
sermon would have him do, now was the 
time. One word and the deputy would 
be back— 

He went in to the other room. “We'll 
have a little something to eat, Bob,” 
he said, “and we'll take a walk. I'll 
tell you then what I think. I don’t 
know yet. Well, we'll eat.”’ . 

When the cold food was spread Short- 
ridge sat down, although protesting that 
he could not eat. The circuit rider sat 
opposite him and bent his head. “I'll 
say grace, Bob, if you don’t mind.” 


May see ‘you 


plain. 
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He held his thoughts on the thing for 
a second. Then he said, quietly: “Our 
Father, we thank Thee for this food, for 
life, for health, and for the means to make 
ourselves useful men in the world. We 
make mistakes, Lord, and we do hard 
things and we think hard thoughts. But 
Thou knowest our trials, too, Died God. 
Show us the straight road through, and 
make us strong to take that road and 
hold it. Amen.” 


QHORTRIDGE. gulped and made 
as though to speak, but picked up 
his knife and fork instead. They 
ate a little, then went out. The 
circuit rider told his guest then who 
the other caller had been, and part of 
what had been said. “We must take 
the little girl back and let the neighbors 
see us,” he said. 

“But I’m going to keep. her,” the big 
man cried sharply. “Until they come 
for me—as long as I can—I’m going to 
keep her, by God!” 

“T think maybe that’s best, Bob,” the 
minister said. 

They walked a long ways up the canyon 
in silence. Once Shortridge asked, al- 
most pleadingly: “You don’t think it 
would be wrong, do you—for me to take 
that little, pretty thing? Me—the way 
I am—and since this afternoon?” 


And the crooked shall be made 


straight, and the rough plares 
Isaiah 40-4. 


The minister shook his head. “I 
don’t think so, Bob, until we can decide 
about this business. But you must give 
me your word not to run away and hide.” 

he man laughed shortly. “If I was 
going to do that I’d have done it, wouldn’t 


So they came to the cabin where the 
child was, with neighbors, and when she 
saw who it was she ran with a shout of 
glee and hurled herself into big Bob 
Shortridge’s arms and buried her little, 
fair head in the great muffler about his 


throat. The minister watched them. 
All the way along to Shortridge’s cabin 
he watched them. 

When they were there, and a fire was 
roaring in the fireplace, and there was 
warmth heavy in the room, the little 
child put her thin arms around Short- 
ridge’s neck again, called him “Bob,” 
drew her slim legs up on his lap, nestled 
close to him, and fell asleep. 

“TH be going back now, Bob,” the 
minister said. “Tomorrow, when I’ve 
thought this thing out, I’ll come up. You 
wait for me, remember. Now Tn say 
good night.” 

Walking down the canyon he kept 
trying to decide. The notes for the next 
Sunday’s sermon drummed in his brain, 
and the text repeated itself again and 
again. “I will repay, saith the Lord.” 


Not Bob Shortridge shall repay. And 
what of law and order? What of the 
Costerson-Parez feud, of the threats 
of the sheepmen, of the whole moiling 
community, ready to fly at one another’s 
throats? This man Enslow had been a 
beast, there could be no doubt of that— 
no doubt of Shortridge’s story. The 
things people had said when Mrs. Enslow 
died . . what Deputy Sheriff Borden 
had said that evening. 

There was a welcome glow in his own 
cabin windows, the smoke drifted lazily 
from the chimney before it caught up and 
whipped into veils of gray shadows by the 
wind. He pulled the door closed behind 
him with a sigh of physical relief, but he 
faced the other room with a returning 
sense of oppression. ‘‘Vengeance is mine, 
I will—” 

A board creaked and the inner door, 
only ajar, moved on its hinges. ‘“‘Hello,” 
the minister demanded sharply, for his 
nerves were unstrung; “who’s there?” 

A throaty voice answered: “Come in 
here, preacher.” 

He went in, confronting a stranger in 
rough mountain clothes, and with his 
bearded jaw bandaged by a cloth that 
was tied awkwardly about his head. He 
lay back weakly in the big chair. 

“What is it?”’ the minister jerked. 

“I’m in trouble,” the man said, his 
voice strangely hoarse and 
muffled. “Pye been bad 
hurt. I want to catch the 
night train to the city— 
get out of here. A man’s 
after me, and he'll kill 
me. 

The circuit rider looked 
at him keenly. “Who are 
you?” 

The other did not an- 
swer the question. “I’m 
through with this country 
—to hell with it! I only 
want to get away. Can 
you let me have a little 
money? Till I can send it back from 
the city?” 

The circuit rider went back into the 
other room and returned with a silver 
piece and a flask of strong brandy. “Are 
you badly hurt?” he asked, opening the 
dark bottle. 

“I can get to the depot,” the visitor 
answered evasively. ‘“I’llgonow. Much 
obliged, preacher.” 

“Are you the man Enslow?” the circuit 
rider demanded sharply, momentarily 
barring the way. 

“Yes, damn you!” the other cried. 
“Now you let me go!” 

The circuit rider stepped aside, the 
man slouched off, walking with a peculiar 
sidewise twist of his body, and the door 
was closed. The circuit rider stood 
staring. 

Presently he heard the shriek of the 
passenger locomotive, whistling for the 
station, and he laughed, and sat down 
at his table. His sermon notes were 
almost obliterated by long lines of loops, 
and he picked the sheaf up and dropped 
it into the fire. 

Then he wrote across the top of a new 
page, smiling, and with his lips framing a 
prayer: 

“And the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain. 
Isaiah 40-4.” 
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He 1s no star when seen through the camera. 


couldn't hold a job on the New Rialto 
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Mars in the Movies 


hy The War God is Filmed and Found 
: Wanting. There is More Drama 
Somewhere in Hollywood Than in the 


Trenches in France 


By Rose Wilder Lane 
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D. W. Griffith. with officers of the Royal Flying Corps, at the front in France. The producer of “The Clansman,” with the support of 


the British and French governments, took a company of players and twenty camera-men beyond even the farthest 


HILDREN in school are told that 
no two persons see the same rain- 
bow. It is one of the astounding 
facts which stun the mind ofa child, 
but as he grows older he learns that is true 
not only of rainbows but of everything 
else under the sun and the stars. The 
chaos of living shifts about upon the fact 
that the thing seen is in the eye of the 
beholder. 

The Great War is no_ exception. 
Twenty billion persons gaze at the life 
of a planet in a death grapple upon the 
ruins of a civilization twenty centuries 
old. It is a world gone mad, some of us 
wail. It is an heroic effort to save demo- 
cratic ideals from extinction under a bar- 
barous autocracy, others proclaim. It is a 
purely economic struggle between two 
predatory capitalistic classes, cry the 
socialists. It is an encounter between two 
opposing ideas of civilization, the pro- 
fessor points out. It is a job we must 
finish, the soldier thinks grimly, while 
detonations of great guns and heavens 
filled with screaming shells speak for him. 

Amid this clamor of a new and gigantic 
Tower of Babel the voice of the moving- 
picture director speaks in its accustomed 
accents. To David Wark Griffith, pro- 





outposts of the Red Cross. They learned that war, as directed today, is not picturesque 





ducer of mammoth moving-picture spec- 
tacles, the Great War appeared the most 
stupendous setting for a moving-picture 





He filmed the actual war drama 


which the world has known. Billions 
of dollars have been spent upon it. A 
whole continent is the scene. The 
armies of five great nations are out “on 
location,”’ moving from horizon to horizon 
in gigantic panorama. 

o film “Intolerance” Griffith rebuilt 
and wrecked the walls and towers of 
Babylon. Here at his hand was a world 
built through twenty centuries of work 
and hope and dream, wrecking itself. 
It appeared the greatest opportunity in 
history for a corps of camera-men. 

Probably David Wark Griffith is the 
only man in the moving-picture world 
with the vision, the daring and the ability 
to accomplish the feat he proposed. In- 
numerable obstacles confronted him. He 
overcame them all. He won first the 
consent, then the approval and enthus- 
iastic support of the English and French 
ag oy He and his company, with 

illian Gish, leading woman, Dorothy 
Gish, ingenue, and twenty camera-men, 
were the guests of the allied governments 
at the front, beyond even the farthest 
ag es of the Red Cross. 

is cameras went into the sky, above 
clouds of shrapnel smoke, with battling 
aviators. They penetrated the deepest 
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Lillian Gish went with Griffith, as leading woman, into northern France. 
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She saw smiling villages, as picturesque as any she had seen 


built by the clever artisans of Hollywood. But she saw more of the other kind, which looked 
like what happens on location when the picture is finished 


caverns of captured Hindenburg trenches, 
forty feet underground. They stood in 
front-line trenches watching with their 
round mechanical eyes English soldiers 
going “over the top” to death. Camera- 
men crawled across No Man’s Land under 
cover of darkness and set them in shell- 
holes near German trenches, where they 
were left all day to take the battle-scenes, 
electric attachments reeling the film past 
the clicking shutters. 

Griffith brought back hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of film, the fruit of a year’s 
work on the big location. They were 
developed and run off in the projecting 
room. The camera’s verdict was unmis- 
takable. As a moving-picture spectacle 
the Great War is not a success. 

The fault is in poor directing and poor 
acting. The light effects are not properly 
worked out. The wars which moving- 
picture people manage in their Holly- 
wood studios and in the public parks are 
much better staged. 


Take the front-line trenches, for ex- 
ample. They are merely ditches, eight 
feet deep, cutting through a desolate, 
shell-torn country. Overhead, high in 
the air, a few aéroplanes circle like great 
buzzards. Puffs of white smoke follow 
them. As far as the camera lens can pic- 
ture the country it lies bare, in ridges and 
hollows of raw earth. Nothing moves 
upon it. The dead men are only heaps of 
discolored rags. 

The trench is knee-deep in churned 
filth and mud. A sickening faint hyacinth- 
odor of poison gas mingles with more 
sickening stenches. There are only a few 
men in the front-line ranks. Théy stand 
isolated, sevetal hundred feet apart, in 
the mud. They do nothing. They 
simply stand. 

his is no thrilling scene for a moving- 
picture... It is absolutely no good. The 
men are not actors. They do not register 
despair, or fear, or hope. They are simply 
men in soldier’s khaki, who stand, waiting. 


Even when one is killed he simply 
crumples up, limply. He does not do a 
good fall. He does not die dramatically. 

On the front Dorothy Gish, eighteen- 
year-old ingenue with Griffith’s company, 
saw for the first time a man killed. She 
was surprised. She had thought it would 
be a terrible experience which would 
leave its mark upon her dreams. But 
she had seen more harrowing deaths 

layed before the cameras in the studios. 
Useonscioasly she was insulated by the 


moving-picture point of view. 
“Tt wasn’t horrible at all,” she says, 


wide-eyed. “‘I saw him standing there 
talking, and suddenly he just crumpled 
up and slumped down on the ground. 

e went down just as a suit of clothes 
would go if no one was left inside them. 

“Nobody could do a death that way 
for the pictures. People would say he 
was a bum actor.” 

It was while making his way along the 
front in search of better locations that Mr. 
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Dorothy Gish, as ingenue behind the battle lines in France, looked upon scenes of pathetic desolation. 


man killed. But it did not seem so terrible, after all. 


Griffith penetrated the underground 
caves dug by the Germans and later cap- 
tured by the English. With the officer 
who accompanied him, he went down a 
shaft to the forty-foot level. 

Finally they climbed out and walked on 
solid earth, following the line of the trench 
across the plain empty of every livin 
thing, stripped of every green leat 
Presently a shell dropped down upon 
them from the empty sky. 

There was only time to hear its shrill 
thin screech before it struck. It threw up 
cf of mud from the trench. It was a 
“dud” and did not explode. It was 
followed instantly by another, which tore 
a hole in the earth at some little distance. 

“By Jove, I do believe they’re ‘strafing’ 
us!” said the English officer. 

_ Griffith’s next recollection is of being 
in the trench, beneath a covering of earth 
and branches which had been built as a 
blind. It was only a foot thick, and no 
protection, but it seemed a refuge. Shells 


deaths played before the cameras in the studios 


were still dropping at varying distances 
around him. There was no one in sight 
in the trench. The officer had dis- 
appeared. Suddenly a voice sounded 
hollowly at his ear. 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
there?” it said. Behind him Griffith per- 
ceived a wall of masonry, in which was a 
hole a few inches in diameter. He 
peered through it, and saw at its other 
end the face of a strange officer, separated 
from him by six feet of cement wall. 

“T’m a moving-picture director, looking 
for locations,” he replied. 

“It is my duty to arrest you,” said the 
officer. 

“Come and do it,” Griffith answered 
eagerly, longing for the shelter of the solid 
six foot wall. But the only exit from the 
cement wall in which the officer was 
stationed was several hundred feet away 
in No Man’s Land, on which the shells 
continued to fall with increasing fury. 

The pit had originally been built by the 


And she saw, for the first time, a 


She had seen more harrowing 


Germans as a base for a big gun. When 
the trenches were captured by the Eng- 
lish it became an observation station. Its 
entrance still lay between the lines, near 
the German trenches. The officer entered 
it by night, and remained there all day 
with no possibility of escape. At inter- 
vals the Germans shelled him. 

Around him was a curving wall of gray 
cement. Above him was circle of gray 
sky. Into that circle the German gunners 
endeavored to drop one of the screeching 
shells. It was an incessant and monstrous 
game of tiddle-de-winks, on which his life 
depended. He sat all day with a tele- 
phone receiver and mouthpiece clamped 
to his head. Now and then he spoke a 
few numbers into the mouthpiece, and 
five miles behind him a gunner altered 
the angle of his gun by a fraction of an 
inch and mechanically fired into space. 

That was all. If that be drama, no 
moving-picture audience will o its 
dollars to see it on the screen. hat 
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would it see? A man with a telephone 
receiver at his ear. 

They do these things better in the 
moving-pictures. There a gallant officer 
leads his fine young troops to battle with 
flashing sword and waving arm, and close- 
up of the fighting light in his eye. There 
the armies meet on open ground, with 
crash of cavalry and waving flags. There 
the massed infantry is cheered to the 
charge, and “the lean, locked .ranks go 
roaring down to die.” 

Alas, the moving-pictures were born 
too late. What a location the Civil War 
would have been for an energetic and 
enterprising director! 

“You can’t get a good picture of men 
going over the top,” says Grifith. “In 
the first place, they always do it when the 
light is bad. Usually about four o’clock 
in the morning. 

“The night Before an attack the front- 
line trenches fill up. Men keep coming 
in from the rear until they are packed as 
thickly as they can stand. They simply 
wait, then, until they get orders to ad- 
vance. It is dark. You can’t see them in 
the darkness, and naturally arc lights are 
out of the question. 

“There’s not much talking. They’re 
pretty quiet. Now and then someone 
will light a cigarette, but of course they 
must be careful not to show the light. 
Along toward morning the barrage fire 
begins, and then a little later, in that gray 
uncertain morning light when you see noth- 
ing distinctly, the men are ordered out. 

“They don’t go over the top with a 
cheer, or in a rush. They simply climb 
out and walk across toward the German 
trenches. There’s no thrill or excitement 
in it. The officer goes ahead with an eye 
on his wrist-watch. He knows the rate 
at which they should go, behind the bar- 
ragefire. If they maketimetooquickly, he 
stops them for a minute 
or two, and then they 
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There are various notices posted in the studios 

at Hollywood, but none with such grim signifi- 

cance as appears in the sign above Griffith's 
head as he leans against a wall in France 


the screen in January. Nor did the diffi- 
culties of filming the Great War end with 
the taking of these pictures of battles badly 
directed, badly lighted and poorly acted. In 
the projecting room new troubles arose. 








‘Under shell fire a camera-man had been 
filming the action of the great batteries, 
thirty-five monster guns wheel to wheel, 
rising, recoiling, rising again, in clouds of 
powder smoke, with a rear which shook 
the air and the ground. It was a magnif- 
cent spectacle, the iron heart of the huge 
machinery of a machine-fought war. 

While the film was racing past the 
snapping shutter of the camera, a German 
shell struck. The earth where it fell rose 
in volcanic eruption of dust and debris. 
A moment later the new-made crater 
appeared where had been two officers of 
artillery standing on solid ground. The 
officers had disappeared. 

It was magnificent. It was great stuff. 
The camera-man had not lost his nerve, 
he had continued grinding steadily. The 
film had recorded it all. But in the pro- 
jecting room it was cut. 

The picture was spoiled by the arm of 
one of those officers. It had been flung, 
a torn-off, bodiless arm, across the scene 
in front of the camera. It showed plainly. 
There were other details. The picture 
was too realistic, too horrible. Even 
though it passed the board of censors, 
audiences would never stand for it. 

Every point of view has its own advan- 
tages. If all the world is but a moving- 
picture show and all the men and women 
merely character-parts, there is consola- 
tion in the fact that poor moving-pictures 
are not booked for long runs. Griffith 
believes, therefore, that this is the last 
war. For a year he has seen it in all its 
phases, from the Court of St. James to 
the mud of the front-line trenches in 
Flanders, and he asserts that this is the 
first of all wars which carries in itself the 
germs of destruction of all warfare. It is 
too dull to be repeated. 

“All the glamour has gone,” he says, 
*‘All the magnificence of the maneuvering 
armies has passed. The 
armies do not maneuver 

































goon. Of course they 
are under the infantry 


re. 

“When they get to 
the enemy trenches 
they simply drop into 
them and kill anyone 
who’s left there still 
fighting. There are 
very few men in the 
front-line trenches, and 
the big guns clean them 
out pretty thoroughl 
before an attack. i¢ 
there is any hard fight- 
ing, it comes later at the 
second -line trenches. 
Butusually theadvance 
stops with the capture 
of the first line. Then 
our men dig themselves 
in, move up their own 
second line behind 
them, and wait until 
time for the next at- 
tack.” 

Griffith got several 
hundred feet of this 
modern version of the 
battle-charge, but his 
eye lights with no en- 
thusiasm as he speaks of 
it. The audience will 
see the result for itself, 
he says wearily, when 
the big war picture ison 
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Accompanied by an officer, Griffith made his way along the front in search of 
locations. The unsympathetic Huns “strafed™ him at one point. 
the act didn't “register” or the war picture would have stopped then and there 


= P aan The life of a soldier in a 





s any more. They go to 
i live in a ditch and stick 
4 there (literally) until re- 

lieved by other troops. 







modern war is the life 
of an underpaid, over- 
worked ditch - digger 
compelled to live in 
danger and discomfort. 

“The infantry seldom 
see what they are shoot- 
ing at. The artillery- 
men never see their tar- 
poss chey nah: the guns 

y mathematics. The 
courier on the foaming 
charger is replaced by 
the desk telephone. 
The generals are almost 
never on_ horseback. 
They fight their battles 
in an office with an 
oilcloth map _ and 
draughtsmen. 

“All in all, the life of 
the modern soldier is as 
dull and monotonous 
and tediousas thelife of 
the dullest civilian.” 

The picturesqueness 
is quite, quite gone. In 
other words, war is no 
longer a moving-picture 
with martial music by 
the orchestra. 





























Fortunately 
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“Good Luck, Jim!” 






The Story of An Express Messenger 


IM BRITT stood at the far end of 
the office porch, detached from the 
rickety building, from the workers 
and watchers, from the early bustle 
of the outgoing stage. The six feet of him, 
in long boots, gray trousers, faded blue 
shirt, knotted *kerchief and slouch hat, 
rose straight and strong. A _ sagging 
cartridge belt accented the fine lines of his 
waist. As he turned toward the nearing 
stage the sunlight softened his serious 
face. In raising his hat to a passing wo- 
man he pushed back a shock of blue- 
black hair. He was mainly reticent, on 
which account and because of his nerve, 
people opined him a good man to leave 
alone. Everyone called him Jim, in a 
deferential tone, in his case the limit of 
frontier familiarity. In mining camp 
etiquette Jim was proper; Britt was not. 

It was remarked by bystanders that 
Jim’s aloofness was unusually emphatic, 
time, place and occasion considered. He 
was almost restless. He paced the porch 
several times and once he gestured quickly, 
a rare act for him. Twice he went to the 
telegraph office and talked with the 
operator. 

As the six-horse team danced to the 
door Jim picked up a heavy, double-bar- 
reled, sawed-off shotgun and a long coat. 
The gun marked him for a Wells-Fargo 
express messenger. Loaded with buck- 
shot and slugs such a gun, in an even 
chance, delivered a fatal message. Buck- 
shot and slugs explained the deep curve 
of Jim’s belt. . 

wo men in torn overalls dragged a 
battered express box to the stage, hailin 
im on the way and getting a short nod. 
he men talked shop in their work. 

“Wonder what’s up with Jim?” 

“What about?” 

“Looks different, like he seen some- 
thing.” 

“Come off; come off. He’s never killed 
nobody. Afore he married Mary Brail 
o made him swear he’d never shoot to 

ill. 

“Mebee, mebee. But don’t you forget 
it’s the biggest lot of bullion ever went out 
of Bodie; an’ them road agents is on.” 

im looked toward the telegraph office. 
he driver buckled the strap of the 
stage boot, lifted his whip, unwound the 
long lash and bade the passengers step 
lively. 
Jim climbed to the railed roof and 





By William Mitchell Bunker 





seated himself, with his gun, among piles 
of baggage, waving a hand to his old 
road chum, “Whispering Bill.” Near him 
was a silver-haired drummer, an old 
acquaintance. 

he driver kicked off the brake bar, 
flicked the lively leaders and whooped a 
farewell to the crowd. Through the an- 
swering cries the voice of “Whispering 
Bill” boomed ‘Good luck, Jim.” 

Out of town the knowing horses fell 
into a trot. The dash of departure would 
be duplicated at the home station, this 
dramatic effect being a valued asset of the 
company and the pride of the drivers. 

The stage was running smoothly. 
It was the witching hour for the talkative, 
among whom the genial drummer was by 
no means the least fluent. He had never 
known Jim so approachable, so respon- 
sive, so human. 

In a narrow part of the road, high in 
the gulch, the stage swerved suddenly 
to avoid knocking a _ papoose-bearing 
squaw into the rock-strewn creek. Even 
Jim noticed the courtesy. In his quiet 
style he said the big eyes of the baby 
looked like stars. 

The drummer’s calling had sharpened a 
faculty that in these days of many books 
is too atrophied. He saw the trail to 
ag mind and followed it to its source. 

n the rude speech of the frontier, Jim 
was easy now. The dam of his reticence 
went to pieces in a flood of words. Yes, 
Mary and he were married a year ago. 
He had sort of looked for a wire in Bodie. 
They had a home in the cottonwoods of 
Carson, not much more than a shack, but 
mighty fine. Between runs he had made 
one of those things, one of those little 
things, and not so damn little either, with 
high rockers. The high rockers was his 
own idea, different from anything he had 
ever seen. And he had cut toy furniture 
out of nutshells. That was Mary’s idea. 
Mary had made cloth things and what 
she called midget moccasins. He had 
about finished a wooden gun. In a case 
like this you couldn’t tell what would be 
the i a His thoughts loitered on 
the wooden gun. As he named its 
charms his voice dropped lower and lower 
—well nigh a whisper; and he drew his 
companionable weapon into his lap, 
fondling it quietly; his hand stealing 
along the polished wood to the slender 
round of the smooth stock, which in his 





velvety mood and the sunshine was as 
warm and tender as a baby’s thigh. 

The stage rolled through clouds of 
white dust that powdered man and beast 
and baggage. Jim wiped the dust from 
his gun and kept company with his 
thoughts. Nothing happened at Skull 
Gulch, the first danger point in the nine- 
teen hour drive. Mallory’s Run offered 
nothing out of the usual. The earliest 
stirring incident occurred on Red Hill, 
when a startled steer broke through the 
dry bush on the edge of the road and 
scared the lead horses. Jim varied the 
angle of his gun. The driver bit off a few 
brittle wards The passengers moved 
about uneasily. 

There was no message for Jim at Dusty, 
a station on Willow Creek; and the tele- 
graph office at Syenite was equally dis- 
appointing. The operator had a wire 
from the company ordering him to notify 
messengers Big Smith and his gang were 
again on the road; otherwise nothing. 

About a mile above Sunshine, a relay 
and telegraph station, the gloomiest on 
the road, where overhanging rocks bar 
sunshine the year round, a brake shoe 
broke and the team was driven into a 
shallow turnout. The delay of fifteen 
minutes moved a very lean man on the 
back seat to hint at hoodoos—at which 
precise moment, as luck would have it, 
a couple of cawing crows rose from some 
points in a lower bend of the road. Jim 
raised himself into a better working 
position, readjusted his gun and told the 
driver to lie low. Whatever disturbed the 
birds—there was no sign of an approach- 
ing stage or mule team. 

As the stage slid down the steep grade 
into the darkening canyon, a big man on a 
white horse, coming from the direction of 
Sunshine, dashed out of the shadows to 
the center of the road. Ten yards-from 
the leaders he jerked the horse to his 
haunches. Up went a menacing hand as 
he shouted through the i dust 
“Stop that Stage!” 

Before the brakes were on, before one 
could count “two,” the rider threw up 
his hands and yelled, “For God’s sake, 
— shoot—I’ve a message for Jim; it’s 
a boy. 

Slowly lowering his gun to his lap and 
wiping the sweat from his face, Jim 
thought aloud: “My God! but I’m glad— 
for Mary.” 











By Vingre E. Roe 


SURRENDER A Wonderful Story Next Month! 


A glowing love-tale of the Southwest, where Bruce Hayward, 
New York beauty, finds herself swept back into the primitive 
by the irresistible power of “Black Eagle.” 


It is the story of 








Illustrated by MAYNARD DIXON 24 fierce emotional struggle told with poetic fire. 














Washington's “best seiier.” Mrs. Ella Higginson. 


literary output includes history, a nov.i, volumes 


of poetry and volumes of short sturies 


a HERE have been books and 
books on Alaska, but whatever 
Ella Higginson touches instantly 
becomes literature as well as 
description. There are a few writers 
whom we would be proud to keep on our 
lists if we never made a dollar off their 
books—simply for the pure art of their 
work. Mrs. Higginson is one of the few.” 
One of New York’s foremost publishers 
says this of the author who is Washing- 
ton’s best seller. Should you ask the lady 
herself the secret of her success as histo- 
rian, novelist, short-story writer and 
poet, she would smilingly insist that her 
road to good luck has had four-leaf-clover 
sign-posts to safeguard it, and that no 
manuscript ever started its journey on a 
Friday or a fateful 13th. Practical to a 
degree, Mrs. Higginson allows herself the 
luxury of a pet superstition, and appar- 
ently pays as much deference to the for- 
tuitous combinations of moon and stars 
as any Roman general of old. Those who 
know her best, however, declare that 
star-gazing and clover-hunting are merely 
the levers out-door sports of a fun- 
loving woman who prefers them to golf 
ortennis. That she has taken her literary 
work very seriously is proven by the 
strength and quality of her output. 
Among her books are: “Alaska, the Great 
Country,” an illustrated volume of un- 
usual value in that it combines in com- 
0 form the requirements of guide- 
ook, history and romance; “‘Mariella of 
Out West,” a novel of absorbing interest; 
“From the Land of the Snow Pearls” and 
“A Forest Orchid,” collections of short 
stories; “When the Birds Go North 
Again,” “The Vanishing Race” and “The 
Voice of April Land,” collections of poems. 
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Interesting 








A keen student of hu- 
man nature, with a mind 
as sensitive to impressions 
as a camera-plate, and 
possessing the power of 
mental assimilation of her 
subjects into clarified re- 
sults, Mrs. Higginson has 
used her literary gifts with 
credit to herself and the 
Northwest country where 
her life has been busily 
spent. Many of her verses 
in musical form are sung 
from Nome to Key West, 
from Hawaii to the British 
Isles. Once,.on a trip to 
Sitka, when admiring the 
beauty of icons and altar 
in the Greek church, she 
was told that no woman 
might be permitted to set 
foot thereon. Laughingly 
declaring that wherever a 
man’s foot may go, a wo- 
man’s has equal right, she 
took advantage of a mo- 
ment when the custodian 
was replacing a relic. But 
from that mischievous 
mood came this reveren- 
tial poem, typical of the 
quality of her work: 
The little church at Sitka— 

It was so cool and still! 
The door stood open to the sea. 

The wind went thro’ at will 
And bore the kiss of brine and blue 

To the far emerald hill. 


Her 


N the vernacular of the movies, let us 
flash subtitle: ‘Home of Herbert 
Hoover, London, three Weeks after War 
has been Declared.” Having digested 
this subtitle, let us dissolve into a close-up 
of Mr. Hoover presiding over a committee 
meeting to devise ways and means to 
relieve stricken Belgium. The work in 
front of him is gigantic. There is no 
similar condition of affairs in history to 
guide him. He must move on his own 
initiative. The first big problem to solve 
is to get an A-1 man to help him. He has 
no end of material to pick from, but none 
of the men at hand measures up to all 
the requirements of the job. The right 
man must speak German like a native; 
French, like a Boulevardier. He must be 
an executive, an organizer, a student of 
international affairs, a man of the world 
who knows men and has a first-hand 
acquaintance with the psychology of the 
diflomit European races and tempera- 
ments. Mr. Hoover—you are to imagine 
his portrait still flickering on the screen— 
at this precise moment registers 
“Eureka.” He has thought of a man 
who squares up to these specifications. 
And to think with Herbert Hoover is to 
act. A message goes sizzling under seas 
and over land. Now. shift scene from 
the London house of Herbert Hoover 
to the biological laboratory at Stanford 
University. Enter messenger with cable- 
ram. He hands it to a slender, youngish- 
ooking man with a clear-featured Yankee 
face well shaven and serene, his ab- 
sent-minded gray-blue eyes full of a 













The little church at Sitka— 
It was so dim and sweet! 
Along the curving, silver 
beach 
We heard the soft waves 
beat; 
We knelt alone—while 
Holiness 
Went by on sandaled feet. 


Mrs. Higginson is an 
honorary member of the 
State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. Her pic- 
turesque home is an ivy- 
clad eyrie among the firs, 
pines and hemlocks of 
Sehome hill, above Bell- 
ingham; trees that are a 
bird-sanctuary for robins, 
towhees, song-sparrows, 
blue-birds and wrens. 
Autographed volumes and 
portraits of distinguished 
people adorn book-cases 
and walls. An interesting 
collection of Indian baskets 
has been made during the 
author’s trips to Alaska. 
Her living-room overlooks 
the city and the “Opal 
Sea”—her name for Puget 
Sound; but her work-shop 
has been deserted since 
the war, Mrs. Higginson’s 
entire time being given to 
Red Cross duties. C. M. 


Vernon Kellogg was a pacifist. 
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Relief in Belgium converted him to passionate belief in this 


W esterners 








quizzically satisfied expression, as if the 
owner had just discovered a new skeleton 
in the closet of the Mallophaga family. 
Dissolve picture of scientist opening 
cablegram, and flash on screen message 
something like this: 


VERNON KeEttoce, Stanford University: 
You are wanted to codperate with me 

to assist in the relief of Belgium. Come 

at once. HERBERT HOOvER. 


That fine work in the war zone of 
Belgium and northern France is now a 

art of history. It converted Vernon 
Kellogs, biologist and writer on anti-mili- 
tarism, from his pacifist views. Kellogg 
has told of this in his recent book, ‘‘Head- 

’ . oo 4 

quarters’ Nights,” in which he answers 
brilliantly and scientifically the question: 
“Why is the United States at War?” 
and proves to the satisfaction of the 
thinking man that the “germ” in Ger- 
many must be isolated and made in- 
nocuous before peace and good will to 
men can be restored to earth. ‘The man 
who reads Kellogg’s sketches,’ says 
Colonel Roosevelt, “and yet fails to see 
why we are at war and why we must 
accept no peace save that of overwhelm- 
ing victory, is neither a good American 
nor a true lover of mankind.” 

For two years he stuck to his job. 
When his time was up he wanted to get 
back to his insect family records in 
the laboratory at Palo Alto. But the Ger- 
man government would not hear of his 
going. The French government would 
not hear of it. The Belgians would not 


member of the commission for relief in Belgium. 


by her war message 









hear of it. And what is 
more to the point, Brand 
Whitlock, United States 


minister to Belgium, would 
not hear of it. 

And Kellogg stayed. 
He finished the job he was 
on in a workmanlike man- 
ner, as he finishes any 
job he puts his hand to, 
whether it be writing a 
book on evolution, saving 
trees from insect destroy- 
ers, questing the South 
Seas for rare members of 
the mallophaga family, 
climbing high mountains, 
staging an outdoor drama 
in the Forest Theater at 
Carmel, or playing a set 
at tennis or a round at 
golf. He stayed on the job 
until America came into 
the war. How well he 
served mankind over there, 
under conditions as appal- 
ling as unexpected, is a 
matterof record honorable 
alike to him, his profession, 
his university, his country. 
In dealing with enormous 
difficulties, not the least 
of which was upholding the 
standard of neutrality, he gained the 
respect of conqueror and conquered, and 
incurred not a single reproach. And his 
work is not yet done. At this writing, 
Professor Kellogg is getting ready to go 
to Washington, to occupy 
an important position in 
the Federal Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Somehow these activi- 
ties overshadow the plain 
biographical facts that 
Vernon Kellogg was born 
in Kansas in 1867; went 
to school with William 
Allen White and Fred 
Funston, among others; 
took degrees from Kansas 
and Leipsig and Paris; 
has been professor of en- 
tomology and lecturer on 
bionomics at Stanford 
since 1904; belongs to 
various American and 
European scientific socie- 
ties as well as to the Bo- 
hemian Club and_ the 
Sierra Club; has written 
many books on insects, 
Darwinism, biology, eu- 
genics, heredity and war; 
is today the world author- 
ity on the mallophaga 
group ofinsects; and above 
all, married Charlotte 
Hoffman in 1908. 

Some day, when the 
story of the relief work in 
Belgium is written, a 
goodly part of the book 
will perforce be devoted to 
the work done by women. 


it is a bugbear. 





Oregon's most “human” jurist, Henry E. McGina. “Prece- 
dent,” he declared, “has stalked through our courts until 
I'll fight it“—and he did 


And the story of this work has been 
told unforgettably by Mrs. Kellogg in 
her book, “The Women of Belgium.” 
Mrs. Kellogg—who is a_ native of 
California—was tke only American 
woman member of the commission for 
relief in Belgium. She was permitted 
by the German government to join 
her husband at Brussels in July, 1916, 
and for a year she codperated with him 
there. Before going to Belgium—from 
the very beginning of the war—in fact, 
she was at the head of the Belgian relief 
work in this state, and under her manage- 
ment she put California at the top of the 
national column in the amount of money, 
food and clothing contributed to the 
Belgians. Mrs. Kellogg does not say so 
herself, but I have heard it from other 
sources that in Belgium the popular idea 
of the United States is that it consists 
wholly of California. Mrs. Kellogg did 
not give up relief work when she returned 
home. She has been speaking in behalf 
of the Belgians in all parts of the country, 
and the pathos-of her war message and 
her picture of the spiritual triumph of the 
Belgians under adversity has thrilled 
thousands. And because of this message, 
because of her book, which reveals the 
soul of Belgium, and because of her 
unremitting work, the United States—in 
spite of the hundred and one “drives” for 
money in these war times—is sending 
every month thousands of dollars to 
carry on the relief work in Belgium. 
And what is more, she intends to carry 
on the “drive” until the war is ended! 

What Westerners are so interesting as 
those who make the West felt in a 
world crisis? 

Joun Nortuern HIuiarp. 
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Kaimana, native Hawaiian, inventor of the steel guitar. Like many 
another discovery, this one was accidental. 
organized an orchestra of twenty-five steel-guitarists 


ENRY E. McGINN of Portland, 

Oregon, who recently left the Mult- 
nomah county circuit court bench to re- 
sume the practise of law, is reputed to 
have been the most “human” jurist that 
Oregon has ever known. In his admin- 
istration of justice Judge McGinn’s own 
ideas of right and fairness counted for 
more than law and precedent. 

“Precedent has stalked through our 
courts and our legislature until it has be- 
come a bugbear,” declared Judge McGinn 
early in his judicial career. “I’m going to 
put on armor and use heavy artillery 
against it whenever I meet it.” He did, 
and so it happened that Judge McGinn 
did not always send a man to jail, and 
never did send a woman there, because 
he or she had been proved guilty of a 
crime. 

A boy seventeen years old, with a long 
juvenile court record, confessed that he 
had stolen an automobile and faced Judge 
McGinn for sentence. “Sentence passed 
upon you,” said the Judge, “is from one 
year to ten years imprisonment in the 
state prison. 

The boy wilted. 

“But wait, I can’t send that boy to the 
penitentiary,” announced Judge McGinn. 
“Will you promise to be good?” he asked 
the lad. 

Vee” 

“On the square now. 

“Honor bright.” 

“Cross your heart?” 

“Cross my heart.” 

“Will you shake on it?” 

“Sure.” 

Judge McGinn reached down from the 
bench and grasped the boy’s hand. “Now 
that’s a bargain,” he said, “‘and I believe 
you'll keep it. You can go.” 

The boy has kept his promise. 

Judge McGinn had little or no use for 


Honor bright?” 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


the testimony of 
stool pigeons, his 
sentiment in this 
respect being well 
illustrated by the 
case of a Japanese 
who had been con- 
victed, on marked 
money evidence of 
a violation of the 
prohibition laws, 
and who had been 
fined $250 in the 

rimary court. 
The Japanese ap- 
pealed and _ the 
case came _ before 

udge McGinn. 

he testimony of 
the first witness 
called indicated 
the nature of the 
state’s case. The 
second witness had 
started his testi- 
mony along the 
same lines. 

“Case is dis- 
missed,” inter- 
rupted Judge Mc- 
Ginn. “There is 
no use taking up 
any more of my 
time. I will never 
convict any man, 
white, black, yel- 
low or tawny, for 
any offense where 
thestate has had one of its agents trap that 
man intocommission of crime. Itis wrong. 
It is morally wrong for the state to 
do wrong—and if the state will allow, 
permit and encourage its officers to go 
and invite people to commit crimes and 
then jump upon them, the state ought to 
receive no consideration. 

“This Japanese sold liquor. 1 haven’t 
any doubt in the world of it, but the state 
was a party to the transaction, and I’m 
not going to convict him on this kind of 
testimony.” 

Judge McGinn’s “and” and “or” case 
attracted more than local attention: 

A Portland traffic officer was killed by 
an automobile truck at a street inter- 
section, and his widow sued the truck 
company for damages. When an appeal 
was made from a verdict in favor of 
the widow, on the technicality that 
the complaint alleged the driver of the 
truck drove “carelessly or negligently,” 
instead of “carelessly and negligently,” 
Judge McGinn made this comment, 
the human element in the case outweigh- 
ing in his mind all legal technicalities 
and forms: “The law’s delays are making 
for socialism and anarchy. Two juries 
have declared in favor of the woman, the 
death of whose husband was little short 
of murder. It is high time the courts 
stopped finding ways to keep men and 
women from getting justice.” 

In another instance a jury decided on a 
verdict of $1 damages in favor of a 
woman. 

“You can return this verdict,” an- 
nounced Judge McGinn, “but I'll set it 
aside. It’s a travesty on justice. If this 
woman is entitled to anything she is en- 
titled to more than one dollar. If her 
cause is not just she is not entitled to 
anything.” 

Instead of sending an erring husband 


Kaimana has 


to jail, Judge McGinn would elicit the 
man’s promise that he would straighten 
up and give proper attention and sup- 

rt to his wife and children. And, stimu- 
ated by Judge McGinn’s help and ad- 
vice, the erring ones usually made good. 

“If there is any place worse than 

hades,” reiterates McGinn, “it is the 
enitentiary. Punishment is degrading. 
t crushes out what is good in a man. 
There is scarcely a person but who can 
look back with humiliation to punish- 
ment given for something wrong he had 
done, and there always comes a feeling of 
bitterness toward those responsible for 
such punishment. 

“T hope that some day some other way 
than imprisonment will be found for the 
disposition of unfortunate violators of 
the law—even for the incorrigibles. To 
send a young man to jail when his pre- 
vious record has been clean, for some in- 
fraction of the law committed probably 
in an unguarded moment, is nothing short 
of criminal in itself. The first item of 
my catechism opposes sending women to 
jail and I have never done so.” 

The old common law is McGinn’s bul- 
wark; justice and common sense as op- 
posed to technicality and procedure. He 
has an exhaustive knowledge of law, and 
a remarkable memory to aid him in its 
application. He is a personal friend of 

heodore Roosevelt. 

Sam Rappon, Jr. 
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N Hawaiian was wandering along a 

railway track near Honolulu a few 
years ago. Of course he carried a guitar. 
He idly picked up a bit of steel, sat down, 
placed the steel across the strings of his 
instrument, struck a chord, and the 
“steel guitar” came into being. Those 
who heard the steel guitar quartets at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition will never 
forget the strangely weird, alluring 
music—“‘the last haunting wail of a dying 
race,” it was remarked. But, although 
it is true that the Hawaiian race is rapidly 
losing its distinctive individuality in 
fusion with other nations, it also 1s true 
that a nation actually lives as long as its 
influence lives; and the Hawaian race 
has contributed its spirit and soul of 
music to the rest of us. 

Kaimana, “Charles Kaimana Dimond,” 
as he signs himself, is the national inter- 
preter of Hawaii’s musical soul. He plays 
any instrument, and instructs in steel 
guitar, guitar, banjo, mandolin, and of 
course ukulele. But the steel guitar is his 
real solo instrument. He is now in Port- 
land, Oregon, where he has organized a 
steel guitar orchestra, believed to be the 
only one of its kind in the United 
States. 

Kaimana inherited much of his musical 
genius from his mother, who was an 
accomplished player on the organ. She 
used to accompany her husband in his 
trips about the islands where he served 
as a native missionary to his people.. 
“How she played at the great yearly 
jubilees when all the converts came 
together!” exclaimed Kaimana in_ his 
delightfully broken English. “She would 
send me to school, but I would slip away, 
and go back to listen to the music.” 

Kaimana is a young man—less than 
twenty-five. He has eight brothers and 
sisters in the Islands. 

CaroLine Wasson THOMASON. 
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or the N California, where almost every the frozen solitudes of Alaska to the plan this bungalow could be readily built 

ors of conceivable kind of one-story dwell- sunny vales of Old Mexico. It is very on a lot thirty feet in width. But, as is 

yas ing has been tried out, and where it effective in green stain, but could be the case with almost all small houses, the 

is pre- has been brought to such a state of brown or gray with good effect. wider the lot the better showing it will 

me in- perfection and variety of design, it is the The exterior walls are covered with make. _ ; 

»bably constant endeavor of designers to produce cement stucco, the gray of the walls The writer has made some changes in 

x short something new or different. erewith forming a very pretty contrast with the both floor plans herewith reproduced, 

em of are two cottages, one reason for this 

nen to ‘or bungalows, de- being that most of 
signed by Harry our readers are lo- 

's bul- Leech in. which he cated in states 

aS Op- has succeeded in where a cellar and 

% He attaining some- heating plant are 


v, and 
in its 


ond of 
Jr. 


thing of the unus- 
ual in design and 
at the same time 
has kept away 
from the extremely 
radical styles that 
do not find favor 


required; there- 
fore a cellar has 
been added and a 
hot-air furnace. 
Otherwise this 
floor plan 1s prac- 
tically as it was 
built in southern 





long a with persons of 
a few conservative California. 

yuitar. tastes. The sizes of the 
down, The first illus- rooms are shown 
of his tration shows an on the floor plan 
1 the imitation thatch A roof shingled in thatched effect costs more but gives practicable service in any climate and while they are 
Those roof made of shin- not my they are 
at the gles. The appearance is such as to turn dark green roof and the lawn and sur- of good size and convenient. | he living- 
never one’s mind to the cottages of England rounding shrubbery. This bungalow room is rather long for its width, which 
luring and Ireland and yet at the same time it would look especially well with a Sait is a very good feature. It has windows 
dying contains much that seemingly was never ground of green trees and if it were on three sides and so is assured of ample 
hough thought of in those countries. The gen- located among trees it would look even light and ventilation. In one end is a 


uine thatch roof is composed of highly 
inflammable ma- 


better, perhaps, if painted white or if 


fireplace with book-cases on each side. 
The dining-room 
is connected with 





terial and for this 
reason is imprac- 
tical in a climate 
which has seasons 
of extreme heat 
and dryness where 
the sun and wind 
would make it so 
like tinder as to be 
in danger of fire 
from the smallest 





the living-room b 

a pair of Frenc 

windows which are 
now so popular. 
The kitchen is 
small and_ this 
saves many a 
weary step for the 
housewife. It is 
provided with a 
sink under the 








spark. However, 
by the use of windows where 
shingles a roof of light is assured, 
Inited similar lines of at- and a sink case 
tractiveness is pro- and built-in cup- 
usical duced which is boards. A_ hood 
1s an waterproof and as is provided for, 
She unlikely to burn over the stove, to 
n his as any other shin- take away the 
erved gled roof. This odors and steam 
eople. . style of roof re- from cooking. 
rearly quires more labor bays: ay Ve i Both bed - rooms 
came to apply than the This roof is stained a dark green; the exterior is of siding painted white have double ex- 
1 his common straight posures providing 
vould shingled roof and also much more care white cement were used in the stucco. for light and air from two directions in 
away, and knowledge in designing; but the But for use on an open lot it is advisable each. A small hall connects the various 
" home builder is well repaid for the extra to use the gray stucco to prevent the rooms so that access can be had to the 
than work in added attractiveness caused by glare caused by too much of the sun’s bath without the inconvenience of pass- 
s and its novelty as well as by the curved lines. rays. ing through several rooms. The door 


ON. 


Such a roof is practical anywhere from 


Owing to the narrow width of the floor 


from the screen porch to this hall gives 
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or overhang is also somewhat less than 
common with California bungalows, and 
for this reason may appeal to many of 
our readers who have not become accus- 
tomed to the wide roof projection. The 
exterior is of siding painted white which 
is the popular color at the present time. 
The writer has also made some changes 
in this floor plan and as shown it is adapted 
to the colder portions of the Unite 
States and Canada as well asto sunny Cali- 
fornia or theGulf States. The description 
is of the revised plan. Experience has 
shown that some of the people from the 
eastern states object to the prac- 











tice of having the front door open di- 
rectly into the living-room, which ob- 


ee has been overcome in this case 
y the use of a small reception hall, 








connecting with the living-room by 
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access to the rear rooms without the 
necessity of entering the front ones. Oak 
floors are provided in the living-room, 
dining-room and bed-rooms. The finish 
is pine throughout. This bungalow cost 
complete as described about $2,250, 
which included everything necessary to 
make it ready for occupancy. 

The other dwelling is rather quaint but 
very interesting and homelike in design. 
The roof is of shingles stained a dark 
green, with hooded gables, and pitched 
rather steeper than is the common prac- 
tice with bungalows. The roof projection 














The cylinder of galvanized iron is two feet 
in diameter and three feet high 


means of a rolling or sliding door. 

The living-room is provided with a 
large fireplace and built-in book-cases 
and desk. It also has what is termed a 
“chapel” ceiling. This ceiling is high in 
the central portion and slopes down to the 
two sides after the fashion of many church 
and chapel ceilings. It is a very attractive 
feature and one which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

As will be noted by the floor plan the 
rooms are of ample size and well provided 
with windows for light and ventilation. 
The sleeping-porch has disappearing 
windows instead of common screens. 
This is quite essential in a cold or windy 
climate. These windows in opening drop 
down into the wall beneath and are out 
of sight when open. They are balanced 
with window weights and are easy to 
operate. When all are open the room is 
simply a screened sleeping-porch, but 
with the advantage that any or all of the 
windows may be closed as may be made 
necessary by the variations in climate. 
This is a great improvement over the 
common screened porch. The sun-room 
could be used to excellent advantage as 
a place for potted house plants during 
cold weather. 

The plan provides for a cement cellar 
and hot-air furnace. This cellar could 


Make Your Own Incinerator 


je that contingent of the human 
family deprived of city conveniences 
—the suburbanites—and to all others 
whom the garbage-man passeth by: 

No longer need you bribe the neigh- 
bor’s hired man to spirit the garbage 
away, or resort to burying it yourself by 
stealth, only to have it exhumed later at 
some inopportune moment by a neigh- 
bor’s dog. An individual incinerator will 
serve you when you want it, as you want 
it, and at practically no operative cost. 

The first step is to locate a plumber. 
The rest is easy. Simply direct him to 
measure off a piece of galvanized iron of 
dimensions that will produce a cylinder 
two feet in diameter and three feet high. 
Have him slash it up from the bottom to 
a depth of about six inches in such a man- 
ner that the alternate pieces of iron will 
form feet, or supports, on which the 
cylinder may stand. The other meres 
may then be bent inside the cylinder to 
form a rack. On this rack have him 
place a circular piece of perforated iron 
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be extended under the entire building if 
desired. The kitchen flue is so located 
that a heating stove can be placed in the 
dining-room for use when the weather is 
not severe enough for the use of the furnace. 

Oak floors are provided for through- 
out except in screened porch, kitchen and 
bath-room, which are of pine. 

This bungalow as described would cost 
about $3,000 in normal times, all com- 
plete ready for occupancy. 

GEORGE Pace TELLING. 










to form a grate-basket or shelf to hold 
the refuse. Old newspapers, dry leaves 
and twigs placed beneath the shelf will 
furnish the kindling and the perforations 
in the shelf will provide a strong draught. 

The incinerator should be provided 
with handles near the top so that it ma 
be easily moved from place to place. If 
it is stood on a cement platform, the 
ashes may be removed with an ordinary 
ash-shovel and used for fertilizer. 

This simple and effective incinerator 
may be obtained for an outlay of only 
$2.25. ‘The original model has been in 
use three years. Dora Stuart. 


A perforated iron disk rests upon a rack (see 
cross-section) six inches high 
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In that great mystic wonderland of the Southwest, of which Arizona was the guarded inner temple, an aspiring race first ligited 


the fires of government, religion and the arts. 


On the 


F you ask the average man in the 
street where it was that civilization 
raised its initial altar in what is now 

the United States, he, remembering 

the first bold explorers from Europe, will 
answer, “Why, on the Atlantic Coast.” 
And the man in the street will be as 
completely mistaken as the unthinking 


Here was civilization’s crucible in America 


arpath for Fun 


Joy-riding Along the Historic Trail of the Apaches Where 
Today Meets Yesterday 


By Rufus Steele 


man frequently is. He will be almost as 
far away from the truth as the continent 
is wide. 

The fact is, it was in that great mystic 
wonderland of the Southwest, of which 


Arizona was the guarded inner temple, 
that an aspiring race first lighted the 
fires of government, religion and the 
arts. Here was civilization’s crucible in 
America. 

And the crucible was worthy of any 
civilization men had ever known or were 
to know. Here were plains as mighty as 
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On the Trail of the Painted Cliffs. 
When these riven hills were made 
there must have flashed upon them 
some radiance entirely supernatural 
whose rainbowing colors were to cling 
to them forever. Where once the 
murderous Apaches splashed this rain- 
bow land with blood, the peacefui 
tourist now wanders in his motor car 


those along the Euphrates, where 
the first chapters of the recorded 
history of man had their scenes. 
Here "were magnificent mountains 
rising to imposing altitudes, but 
that was not all; the slopes and crests 
of these ranges had been hewn and 
carved into the very symbols of Majesty. 
It was as though the Master Hand had 
written here His eternal mandate which 
should become more legible to humans as 
with the passage of the centuries, they 
lifted themselves toward the plane where 
they were worthy of understanding it. 
At the foct of the ranges were titanic 
abysses, the very dies, it seemed, in which 
the mountains had been molded. And 
when the setting of peak and plain was 
ready, there must have flashed upon it 
for a moment some radiance entirely 
supernatural, for chasm, spire and plateau 
were flooded with rainbowing colors, 
eee explanation and almost beyond 
belief, that were to cling to them forever. 
Then men. Where they came from is 
unknown. How far they were able to 
carry their undertaking is a conjecture. 
But that they brought a jewel of civiliza- 
tion to a setting so marvelously schemed 
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is established by the plain evidences that re- 
main to this day. From the homely crafts 
they passed fies into arts that were any- 
thing but homely. Inspired, beyond all doubt, 
by their surroundings, they introduced beauty 
of line and beauty of coloring into their instru- 
ments and ornaments, even into their very 
utensils. They reached that advanced stage 
where they were actuated by a love of the 
beautiful for beauty’s own sake. They had 
scholars who computed time, who took note 
of the stars, who harnessed the forces of 
Nature, and who transcribed an unmistakable, 
if undetailed, record of events. Their builders 
were engineers. Look at Casa Grande and the 
scores of other vast apartment dwellings set 
story above story into the faces of the cliffs. 
Reénforced skyscrapers, that is what they are, 
and they will still be standing, as substantial 
as the day their first tenants moved in, when 
some of our own modern steel and stone hives 
may have shriveled through sheer crystalliza- 
tion of the frames. Their engineers went 
further. Today one of the fresh wonders of 





Here are wizards’ gardens of strangely 
bewitched trees and shrubs, all flower- 
ing brilliantly in their season and all 
with thorns. The wickedest of these 
used to be planted by the cliff-dwellers 
on the slopes before their doors as a 
primitive barbed-wire entanglement to 
delay unwelcome guests 





Geronimo (now dead), most desperate 
paigners. Most of the Apac 
the Great White Fath 
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Roosevelt lake, the head of the most 
imposing of all irrigation undertakings, 
It was made by damming the Salt river 
at the canyon's narrowest point. A 
boulevard some fifteen miles in length 
hugs the rim of this blue lake in the 
heart of the painted hills. A giant 
wellspring in a thirsty land! 


Apaches, and one of his surviving cam- 
bucks now work for wages from 


at Washington 


Rufus Steele 








Here is a titanic chasm blocked by a 
titanic wall. The man-made double 
waterfall thundering over this mighty 
dam is actually higher than Niagara. 
This mammoth barrier is a miracle of 
control. It rains down life-giving 
waters throughout the rainless summer 
upon a whole empire of distant farms 
created, as by magic. from the desert 


learned account). It would be 
too much to say that this civiliza- 
tion was lost, for surely noneof the 
painful stepsin the slow upstriving 





the world is the Roosevelt Dam and the flood 
that spills over it to run down the Salt River 
valley and thread off into countless hollows 
and wastes, driving aridity out of the desert 
and changing it to magical gardens. And here 
and there, off to right and left of that amazing 
life-bearing channel, are strange, weed-hidden 
little depressions that tell their own tale. 
Nature never made them; they are too regular. 
Their edges are straight lines; their bottoms 
symmetrical; they proceed in a definite direc- 
tion and lose altitude consistently to establish 
and preserve a grade. There is only one pos- 
sible conclusion about them. They are the 
surviving links of a chain of canals with which 
the Cliff-Dwellers of Arizona carried moisture 
to the arid places ages and ages before our 
own government, as one of its largest and 
most beneficent’ undertakings, set to work on 
the Roosevelt Dam. 

Then this civilization passed. The precise 
method and reason we may leave to learned 
archeological conjecture (or engage in a little 
of that absorbing business on our own un- 


of men can be presumed to have 
been in vain; but the pointis that thiscivili- 
zation andits highly respectable exponents 
disappeared and the record that remains 
is imperfect. It is just sufficiently im- 
perfect—and quite sufficiently fruitful 
in rewards for the persistent investigator 
—to make it one of the most splendid and 
alluring riddles of all time. 

This civilized citizenry passed, and 
next we find in possession of its lapsed 
domain savage tribal creatures who 
turned the cliff citadels into fortresses, 
who laid waste the fields, watering them 
no longer except with the blood of their 
enemies, and who inaugurated among 
the colorful peaks an era of warfare so 
cunning, relentless, and altogether bar- 
barous as to set the whole world aghast. 
The Apaches! They outraged every 
tradition, every aspiration of their van- 
ished predecessors. It was as though they 
became the forced instruments of the devil 
himself to reverse the immeasurably uplift- 
ing influenceof theirnatural surroundings. 
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The Apaches have nothing in common 
with the people who went before them 
except this: They furnish us of today 
with an equally absorbing, if not equally 
inspiring, chapter in the annals of man. 
They are a red thread in the woof of 
human existence, but a stout thread, 
nevertheless. Today we follow the 
shuddery pathway of their doings, won- 
derstruck and horrified, but in the revel 
of breathlessness in which the meekest 
of us adores to follow the footsteps of the 
villain. 

Thus no man knows—or possibly can 
know—his America who knows not 
Arizona. Scenically it takes easy rank 
with Niagara and Yosemite. It is master 
drama of the outdoors. Historically it is 
almost as fundamental to one’s intelligent 
understanding as Jamestown or Plymouth 
Rock. Its vanished and vanishing 
peoples, in a vastly different way, had 
roles as heroic as Pilgrim and Puritan 
played. The cliff-dwellings are as im- 

ortant to a traveler in America as the 
Sree ruins are to a traveler in Europe. 
And the trail of the Apache is about ten 
times as thrilling as either! 

One can not get Arizona at a glance. 
One can not get it from a car window— 
not satisfactorily. It is too massive, too 
magnificent, too full of meaning. One 
needs frequent actual contact with the 
ground. One needs to go where trains go 
not, to halt where there is no outstretched 
blade of a semaphore, to drink in life- 
long impressions with no mahogany 
frame around the view. One needs to get 
out of the train in Arizona and to get into 
the stage—to get into the modern kind 
of a stage that moves not at the crack of 
rawhide, but of gasoline; a stage that can 
halt, silent ne still, at the awesome 
places and eat up the miles between in a 
way that piles wonder on wonder, thrill 
on thrill. One needs to follow a main 
artery, an aorta, right through the heart 
of this thing in order to see, to grasp and 
to comprehend. 

The Apache Trail is the main artery 
through Arizona’s heart. It is an auto- 
mobile stage highway one hundred and 
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The Fish Creek grade, descending from the mesa 

top. From a road as broad and substantial as a 

boulevard, sheer walls, mighty and colorful, 
rise into the sky 


twenty miles long that pierces the Super- 
stition mountains on one flank and 
eventually emerges on the other. Some- 
body has spent a fortune to put that 
highway there, and yet to one traveling 


over it it seems so natural and necessary a 
thing that one feels that Nature, having 
arrayed her wonders in mighty procession 
here, must assuredly have stretched this 
road in order that her sublime creations 
might not be lost to the famished eyes of 
men. They call it the Apache Trail be- 
cause it follows in part the game trail and 
in much greater part the war trail of that 
auloubeshle fighter, but it could as ap- 
propriately be called the Road of Revela- 
tion. In the terms of human activities 
it begins at a great camp where men are 
mining copper, goes straight to the head 
of the most imposing of all irrigation 
undertakings, skirts those cliff-enclosed 
skyscrapers, threads the jagged battle- 
grounds of the Indian war, traverses the 
region where men have gone mad looking 
for lost treasure, slip$ down through the 
Jack-and-his-Beanstalk farms in the ve 
spots where once the jack-rabbits starved, 
and ends at the railroad once more in the 
sparkling desert capital. Scenically 
speaking, we have an inland sea, a man- 
made Niagara, heights and depths, colors 
that overwhelm the eye, and that mes- 
sage, fifty miles long, graved into moun- 
tain sides and looped into the peaks in the 
everlasting syllables writ by the Master 
Hand. 


“ELEY you! Load your Laughing Lady 
and yourself into the hind seat of 
that champing auto-stage and get your 
eyes ready to look at things you'll re- 
member for the rest of your life. In 
about a jiffy we'll be hitting out for the 
hills on the high.” 

The Laughing Lady was duly loaded 
while we ‘watched the picturesque en- 
gineer-conductor wrestle the baggage 
into a secure place on the running-board. 
We were in the lively mining metropolis 
of Globe, Arizona. We had stepped into 
a train of the Washington-Sunset Route 
at the great Pennsylvania Station in New 
York City, had stepped out of it in New 
Orleans, and after a few hours in that 
interesting old city had boarded the 
Sunset Limited to travel through Texas 

(Continued on page 68) 








The Superstition mountains, seen across one of the weird cactus gardens of Apache land. Voices of spirits roar through the caverns of this 


range. 


No Pima Indian will approach this mountain side 
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How a big man 
played an uphill game and 





When E. M. Paget took charge 
of the Sales Department ‘of the 
Iliff - Bruff Chemical Company, 
Chicago, the problem was to mar- 
ket the product of a new concern 
in an already crowded field and 
at a time of great business depres- 


sion. 


It was freely predicted that he 
would fail within six months. But 
this man’s back was to the wall. 
It was strictly up to him. He had 
to make good— How? 


The determination to win was 
there all right. But Mr. Paget 
realized that he had to have a 
broader business training to carry 
his determination thru. 


An enrolment for the Modern 
Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
was the answer to this question. 


So Mr. Paget enrolled. 


With the unfolding of this vast 
fund of business knowledge, he 
applied the first principles he thus 
acquired to his own business 
needs, 


Slowly but surely one and all 
of the obstacles were overcome. 


His knowledge was 
sound 


And, Mr. Paget now says—“I 
look back at the lean months we 
had experienced, and when I con- 
trast the wonderful business we 
are now doing, I know it is not 
enough to simply have a superior 
product, a well-managed facto 
and a loyal organization fired with 
push and energy. 


“One must understand the great 
business fundamentals. He must 
know how and why certain meth- 
ods have led to success, while 
others, many of which we are 
prone to almost unconsciously 
adopt, spell only failure.” 


He says further: “If the total cost 
of the Sales Department in any 
other line were figured against the 
total cost of my department, it 
would probably be found that we 


WON! 





were operating at a smaller per- 
centage of expense than the 
average sales department. 


“This is due to methods, a great 
part of which wes gathered from 
your Course.” 


What results training 
brings 


Here was one Sales Manager— 
one of thousands—who won out 
by absorbing basic facts—by get- 
ting down to the bare fundamen- 
tals of business and fitting them 
to the job he had to do. 


And, the answer?. When Mr. 
Paget took charge of the Sales 
Department, his salary was $3,600 
per year. His earnings have now 
reached a point attained by few 
Sales Managers. 


This man only one 
of many 


The same business information 
wl ich this man applied so success- 
ful y to his business is available, 
too, to you. If you own a busi- 
ness—if you are an executive—if 
you hope to be an executive—you 
need this Course. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you the best thought and 
experience of thousands of suc- 
cessful business men—brings it to 
you in the most practical, most 
interesting, easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 


In the final analysis you and 
every other man in business are 
selling one thing—service, 


Every source that can be drawn 
on for the improvement of self— 
for the betterment of that product 
—is worthy of the little time, the 
little effort, you are obliged to give. 


This same material which has 
helped hundreds of other men to 
success will be yours to use as a 
guide to certain business growth. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along 
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with ambitious young men in their 
employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the New York Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; inthe National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300 
—and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America, 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip. President of the National City Bank of 
ew York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and 
tn Ih French Johnson, Dean of the New 
ork University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead In 
Business’’ 


A careful reading of the interesting 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” 
which we will send you free, will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 
business opportunities that are bound to come 
during the next few years. 


Every man and woman witheither a busi 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


67 Astor Place, New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS’—Free 


Name 





Print Here 


Business 
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Business 
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will not 
KINK 


The construction of MILO 
(Moulded) Hose prevents 
kinking. 


It stands up under hard 
usage. 

Made %" in 25 or 50 foot 
lengths or cut in any length you 
desire at your dealer's. 

Send a 2c stamp for our practical book- 
let, ‘‘ Making the Garden Grow.’’ 
You will like it. Address Dept. 6. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge Mass. 


MILO 


MOULDED 


GARDEN HOSE 




















we Succeed! 


plished wes. neni 
-&. 9. Beip, 
can. If the I.C. S. have raised 
the salaries of other men, 
can raise mine. Tom 
LC. S. means, ‘I 
SUCCEED.’” 

Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise yours: 
—whether you’re a 
dollar-a-dayman ora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the L.C.S. have 

ha a Course of Training 

to fit your needs. 
Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success thro’ . C. S. help in the past 
26 years—over 130,000 are now studying, getting 
ready forthe big jobs ahead. Join them and make 
your life something to be proud mr can do it. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 
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| at first I was quite hopeful. 





Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 28) 


instincts for that—he managed to combine 
the service of God with that of Mammon. 
Many a poor drunken sailor, taking his 
fling ashore in the bright, treacherous, 
plague-ridden city, found in him a friend, 
as did the mate of the Bonny Lass in his 
dying hour. Oh, if my good grandfather 
had but made sure from the man’s own 
lips exactly where the treasure lay! It is 
enough to make one fancy that the un- 
known Bill, who paid for too much knowl- 
edge with his life, has his own fashion of 
guarding the hoard. ButI ramble. I was 
going to say, that from the moment when 
I learned from my grandfather’s diary of 
the existence of Hy treasure, I have been 
driven by an impulse more overmastering 
than anything I have ever experienced in 
my life. It was, I believe, what old- 
fashioned pious folk would call a leading. 
The impetus seemed somehow to come 
from outside my own organism. All my 
life I had been irresolute, the sport of cir- 
cumstances, trifling with this and that, 
unable to set my face steadfastly toward 
any goal. Yet never, since I have trodden 
this path, have I looked to right or left. 
I have defied both human opinion and 
the obstacles which an unfriendly fate has 
thrown in my way. All alone, 1, a sailor 
hitherto of pleasure-craft among the 
bays and islands of the New England 
coast, put forth in my little sloop for a 
voyage of three hundred miles on the 
loneliest wastes of the Pacific. All alone, 
did I say? No, there was Benjy the faith- 
ful. His head is at my knee as I write. 
He knows, I think, that his master’s mood 
is sad tonight. Oh, Helen, if you ever 
see these lines, will you realize how ] have 
longed for you—how it sometimes seems 
that my soul must tear itself loose from 
my body and speed to you across half a 
world? , 


EB. 1. Since my last record my time has 

been well filled. In the Island Queen 
I have been surveying the coasts of my 
domain, sailing as close in as I dared, and 
taking note of every crevice that might 
be the mouth of a cave. Then, either in 
the rowboat or by scrambling down the 
cliffs, I visit the indicated point. It is 
bitterly hard labor, but it has its com- 
pensations. am growing hale and 
strong, brown and muscular. Aunt Sarah 
won’t offer me any more of her miserable 
decoctions when I go home. Heading 
first toward the north, I am systematically 
making the rounds of the island, for, after 
all, how do I know for certain that Cap- 
tain Sampson buried his treasure near the 
east anchorage? For greater security he 
may have chosen the other side, where 
there is another bay, I should judge 
deeper and freer of rocks than this one, 
though more open to storms. 

So far I have discovered half a dozen 
caves, most of them quite small. Any one 
of them seemed such a likely place that 
ut I have 
found nothing. Usually, the floor of the 
cave beneath a few inches of sand is 
rock. Only in the great cave under the 
point have I found sand to any depth. 
The formation in some cases is little more 
than a hardened clay, but to excavate it 





would require long toil, probably blasting 
—and I have no explosives. And I go al- 
ways on the principle that Captain 
Sampson and his two assistants had not 
time for any elaborate work of conceal- 
ment. Most likely they laid the chest in 
some natural niche. Sailors are unskilled 
in the use of such implements as spades, 
and besides, the very heart of the under- 
taking was haste and secrecy. They must 
have worked at night and between two 
tides, for few of the caves can be reached 
except at the ebb. And I take it as cer- 
tain that the cave must have opened on 
the sea. For three men to transport such 
a weight and bulk by land would be sheer 
impossibility. 


FE. 10. Today astrange, strange thin 
happened—so strange, so weniattel 
and glorious that it ought to be recorded in 
luminous ink. And I owe it all to Benjy! 
Little dog, you shall go in a golden collar 
and eat lamb-chops every day! This 
morning— 

Across my absorption in the diary cut 
the unwelcome clangor of Cookie’s gong. 
Right on the breathless edge of discovery 
I was summoned, with my thrilling secret 
in my breast, to join my unsuspecting 
companions. I hid the book carefully in 
my cot. Not until the light of tomorrow 
morning could I return to its perusal. 
How I was to survive the interval I did 
not know. But on one point my mind 
was made up—no one should dream of the 
existence of the diary until I knew all that 
it had to impart. 

XI 


ERHAPS because of the secret excite- 

ment under which I was laboring, I 
seemed that evening unusually aware of 
the emotional fluctuations of those about 
me. Violet looked grimmer than ever, 
so that I judged her struggles with her 
mundane consciousness to have been ex- 
ceptionally severe. Captain Magnus 
seemed even beyond his wont restless, 
loose-jointed and wandering-eyed, and 
performed extraordinary feats of sword- 
swallowing. Mr. Shaw was very silent, 
and his forehead knitted now and then 
into a reflective frown. As for myself, I 
had much ado to hide my abstraction, 
and turned cold from head to foot with 
alarm when I heard my own voice address- 
ing Crusoe as Benjy. 

A faint ripple oF surprise passed round 
the table. 

“Named your dog over again, Miss 
pinny ?” inquired Mr. Tubbs. Mr. Tubbs 

ad adopted a facetiously paternal man- 
ner toward me. I knew in anticipation of 
the moment when he would invite me to 
call him Uncle,Ham, 

“I say, you knew,” expostulated Cuth- 
bert Vane, “I thought Crusoe rather a nice 
name. Never heard of any chap named 
Benjy that lived on an island.” 

“When I was a little girl, Virginia,” re- 
marked epee with the air of im- 
mense age and wisdom which she occa- 
sionally assumed, “my grandmother— 

our great-grandmother, of course, my 
Basil i never allow me to name my 
dolls a second time. She did not approve 
of changeabicness. And I am sure it must 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Famed the World Over for its Service 
A. J. Pedersen, Manager 
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HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the Shores of Attractive Lake Merritt 
Wm. C. Jurgens, Manager 
































C alifornia C alls 


There is no coal famine in California. The 
transcontinental trains are running regularly 
and accommodations can still be reserved at 
the famous California hotels depicted on this 
page. The orange blossoms are beginning to 
open, the green golf links are at their best 
and two thousand miles of smooth roads 
through the Land of Everlasting Spring lure 
the motorist into the open. 

Now is the time to write or wire for complete 
free information, for rates, reservations, rail- 
road and motoring data to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, San Francisco, or to the 
managers of the great hotels represented on 


this page. 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific. Its reputation is coexten- 
sive with the fame of the gay city of which it is the center 


James Woods, Manager 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 














Manager | 
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C. H. Burnett, Manager 





ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking the Beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
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Cheap Ring: Bad Seal 


When you reverse the jar to test the seal and a 
jet of hot liquid spurts out, there is only one 
thing to do—get a better ring and re-sterilize the 
jar. The best remedy for this trying accident is 
to provide yourself in the first place with 


OD ,weK 
The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


When properly adjusted they unfailingly give a perfect 
seal. They are so thick and elastic that every crevice 
between the jar and the ring is filled. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 
Fit All Standard Jars 


Canning experts use Good Luck Red Rubbers in teach- 
ing the new Cold Pack method of canning for fruit 
and vegetables. Good Luck Rubbers are also used and | 


recommended by culinary authorities alloverthe country. 


i 


The new edition of our booklet “GOOD LUCK 
IN PRESERVING” teaches you the Cold Pack 
method and gives many delicious recipes. Send 
a 3-cent stamp for it today. If your grocer doesn’t 
keep GOOD LUCK RINGS, send 15 cents in 
stamps for a sample dozen. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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be partly due to your great-grandmother’s 
teaching that 1 always know my own 
mind directly about everything. She was 
quite a remarkable woman, and very firm. 
Firmness has been considered a family 
trait with us. When her husband died— 
your great-grandfather, you know, dear— 
she rose above her grief and made him 
take some very disagreeable medicine 
to the very last, long after the doctors had 
given up hope. As some relation or other 
said, I think your Great-Aunt Susan’s 
father-in-law, anybody else would have 
allowed poor John Harding to die in peace, 
but trust Eliza to be firm to the end.” 

Under cover of this bit of family his- 
tory I tried to rally from my confusion, but 
I knew my cheeks were burning. Looks 
of deepening surprise greeted the scarlet 
emblems of discomfiture that I hung out. 

“By heck, bet there’s a feller at home 
named Benjy!” cackled Mr. Tubbs shrilly, 
and for once I blessed him. 

Aunt Jane turned upon him her round, 
innocent eyes. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Tubbs,” she assured 
him, “I don’t think a single one of them 
was named Benjy!” 

The laughter which followed this gave 
me time to get myself in hand again. 

“Crusoe it is and will be,” I asserted. 
“Like great-grandmother Harding, I don’t 
approve of changeableness. It happens 
that a girl I know at home has a dog 
named Benjy.” Which happened for- 
tunately to be true, for otherwise I should 
have been obliged to invent it. But the 
girl is a cat, and the dog a miserable little 
high-bred something, all shivers and no 
hair. I would never have thought of him 
in the same breath with Crusoe. 


6 Keel evening Mr. Shaw addressed the 
gathering at the campfire—which we 
made small and bright, and then sat well 
away from because of the heat—and in 
a few words gave it as his opinion that 
any further search in the cave under the 
point was useless. (If he had known the 
strange confirmatory echo which this 
awoke in my mind!) He proposed that 
the shore of the island to a reasonable dis- 
tance on either side of the bay-entrance 
should be surveyed, with a view to dis- 
cover whether some other cave did not ex- 
ist which would answer the description 
given by the dying Hopperdown as well 
as that first explored. 

Mr. Shaw’s words were addressed to the 
ladies, the organizer and financier respec- 
tively of the expedition, to the very de- 
liberate exclusion of Mr. Tubbs. But he 
might as well have made up his mind to 
recognize the triumvirate. Enthroned on 
a camp-chair sat Aunt Pay like a little 
goddess of the Dollar Sign, and on one 
hand Mr. Tubbs smiled blandly, and on 
the other Violet gloomed. You saw that 
in secret council Mr. Shaw’s announce- 
ment had been foreseen and deliberated 


upon. 

Mr. Tubbs, who understood very well 
the role of power behind the throne, left 
it to Violet to reply. And Miss Browne, 
who carried an invisible rostrum with her 
wherever she went, now alertly mounted 


it. 

“My friends,” she began, “those dwell- 
ing on a plane where the Material is all 
may fail to grasp the thought which I shall 
put before you this evening. They may 
not understand that if a different psychic 
atmosphere had existed on this island 
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HAM EN CASSEROLE 
Put a two inch slice of Swift’s Premium 
lam in a casserole or covered baking dish. 
Nearly cover the slice with milk and bake 
a ttle more than an hour. Thicken the gra 
and serve. An unusually delicious dish. 

































Taste it once and you 
will serve it often 


OU would know what gives Swift’s 

Premium Ham its flavor if you could 
see how carefully each ham is selected 
and prepared, how each one is smoked 
just the right length of time over fragrant 
hickory fires until all its spicy sweetness, 
its delicious flavor is brought out. 

Have Swift’s Premium Ham cooked 
in this new way for dinner tonight. Or 
serve it your favorite way. At once your 
family will notice how unusually delicious 
it is. 





Swifts Premium Ham 
Swift <2 Company, U.S. A. 
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The VOS€ Grand 


is creating asensation in musi- 
cal circles. Investigation will 
Te you that never has a 

nd piano with the prestige 
Sod —_ of ge _— sold 
- aos wa figure. $575. F. O 
Boston. Before buying a 
%. learn more of this won- 
derful instrument. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful- 
ly illustrated catalogue 
and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to al! parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacifie Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 


Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Roston Cincinnati 


CRap- sH 7s LO | 


NAIL POLISH | 


Brilliant, lasting and 

waterproof. Powder 

25c. Cake 25c and 50c. 

Send for free ‘sample. 
GRAF BROS., Inc. 

119 W. 24th St New York 





Brooks Rupture Appli- 
culminetion of 


Scientific anes isthe ot 
our 30 years of experience 
Rupture pe in . treatment 
+4 ernia. is recom- 
Appliance mended by physicians inall 
of the United States, 
and Australia. 
New scientific invention 
that has proven a . 
to ng ee a oe uman- 
ity. le, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. 
Made to adult or 


measure—for 
child. Salas. ‘a 
for measure blanks and full par- 
ticulars. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
292C State Street MARSHALL, MICH 
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| | healthful temperature 
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from the first we should not now be gazing 
into a blank wall of Doubt. My friends, 
this expedition was, so to speak, called 
from the Void by Thought. Thought it 
was, as realized in steam-shops and other 
ephemeral forms, which bore us thither 
over rolling seas. How then can it be 
otherwise than that Thought should in- 
fluence our fortunes—that success should 
be unable to materialize before a per- 
sistent attitude of Negation? My friends, 
you will perceive that there is no break in 
this sequence of ideas; all is remorseless 
logic. 

“Tn order to withdraw myself from this 
atmosphere of Negation, for these several 
days past I have sought seclusion. There 
in silence I have asserted the power of 
Positive over Negative Thought, gazing 
meanwhile into the profound depths of the 
All. My friends, an answer has been 
vouchsafed us; I have had a vision of that 
for which we seek. Now at last, in a spirit 
of glad confidence, we may advance. Mor, 
my friends, the chest lies buried—in sand.” 


Wil this co ay announcement 
Miss Higglesby-Browne sat down. 


A heavy silence succeeded. It was broken 


by a murmur from Mr. Tubbs. 

“Wonderful—that’s what I call won- 
derful! Talk about the eloquence of the 
ancients—I believe, by gum, this is on a 
par with Congressional oratory!” 

“A vision, Miss Browne,” said Mr. 
Shaw gravely, “must be an interestin 
thing. I have never seen one myself, 
having no talents that way, but in the 
little Scotch town of Dumbiedykes where 
I was born there was an old lady with a re- 


| markable gift of the second a8 — 


folk, not being acquainted with the pro 

terms to fit the case, called her the Wise 
Woman. Well, one day my aunt had 
been to the neighboring town of Mickle- 
stane, five miles off, and on the way back 
to Dumbiedykes she lost her purse. It 


_ had three sovereigns in it—a great sum to 


my aunt. In her trouble of mind she hur- 
ried to the Wise Woman—a thing to make 
her pious father turn in his grave. The 
Wise Woman—gazed into the All, I 
suppose, and told my aunt not to fret 
herself, for she had had a vision of the 
purse and it lay somewhere on the road be- 
tween Micklestane and Dumbiedykes. 

“Now, Miss Browne, I’ll take the 
liberty of drawing a moral from this story 
to fit the present instance: where on the 
road between Micklestane and Dumbiedykes 
is the chest?” 

Though startled at the napeeey of Mr. 
Shaw, I was unprepared for the spasm 
of absolute fury chee convulsed Miss 
Browne’s countenance. 

“Mr. Shaw,” she thundered, “if you in- 
tend to draw a parallel between me and 
an ignorant Scotch peasant—!” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Shaw calmly, 

“forebye the Wise Woman was a most 
respectable person and had a grandson in 
the kirk. “The point is, can you indicate 
with any degree of exactness the where- 
abouts of the chest? For there is a good 
deal of sand on the shores of this island.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Shaw!” interposed Aunt 
Jane tremulously. “In the sand—why, I 
am sure that is such a helpful thought! 
It shows quite plainly that the chest is 
not buried in—in a rock, you know.” She 
gave the effect of a person trying to de- 
flect a thunderstorm with a palm-leaf fan. 


“Dynamite—dynamite—blow the lid 
off the island!” mumbled Captain Magnus. 

“If ,anyone has a definite plan to pro- 
pose,” said Mr. Shaw, “I am very seady 
to consider it. I have understood m 
self from the first to be acting under t 
directions of the ladies who planned hes 
expedition. As a mere matter of honesty 
to my employers, I should feel bound to 
ge no effort to find the treasure, even 

my own interests were not so vitally 
concerned. Considering its importance to 
myself, no one can well suppose that I 
am not doing all in my power to bring 
the chest to light. Tomorrow, if the sea is 
favorable, it is my intention to set out in 
the boat to determine the character of such 
other caves as exist on the island. I’ll want 
you with me, lad, and you too, Magnus.” 

Captain Magnus looked more ill at ease 
than usual. 

“Did you think o’ rowin’ ,the whole 
way round the dinged chunk o’ rock?” he 
inquired. 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Shaw with 
an impatient frown. So the man, in ad- 
dition to his other unattractive qualities, 
was turning out a shirk! Hitherto, with 
his strength and feverish if intermittent 
energy, plus an almost uncanny skill with 
boats, he had been of value. “Certainly 
not. We are going to make a careful 
survey of the cliffs, and explore every 
likely opening as thoroughly as possible. 
It will be slow work and hard. As to cir- 
cumnavigating the island, I see no point 
in it, for I de not believe the chest can 
have been carried any great distance from 
the cove.” 

“Oh—all right,” said Captain Magnus. 

Mr. Tubbs, who had been whispering 
with Aunt Jane and Miss Browne, now 
with a very made-to-order casualness pro- 
posed to the two ladies that they take a 
stroll on the beach. This meant that the 
triumvirate were to withdraw for dis- 
cussion, and amounted to notice that 
henceforth the counsels of the company 
would be divided. 

Captain Magnus, after an uneasy 
wriggle or two, said he guessed he’d turn 
in. Cookie’s snores were already audible 
between splashes of the waves on the 
sands. The Scotchman, Cuthbert Vane 
and I continued to sit by the dying fire. 
Mr. Shaw had got out pe and sat 
silently puffing at it. He vs have been 
sitting in solitude on the topmost crag of 
the island, soremoteseemed that impassive 
presence. Was it possible that ever, ex- 
cept in the sweet madness of a dream, I 
had been in his arms, pillowed and cher- 
ished there, that he had called me lassie— 

I lifted my eyes to the kind honest gaze 
of Cuthbert Vane. It was as faithful as 
Crusoe’s and no more embarrassing. A 
great impulse of affection moved me. I 
was near putting out a hand to pat his 

lendid head. Oh, how easy, comfort- 

able, and calm would be a life with Cuth- 
bert Vane! I wasn’t thinking about the 
title now—Cuthbert would be quite worth 
while for himself. For a moment I al- 
most saw with Aunt Jane’s eyes. Fancy 
trotting him out before the girls! stole in- 
sidiously into my mind. How much more 
dazzling than a plain Scotch sailor— 

I turned in bitterness and yearning 
from the silent figure by the fire. 

I think in an earlier lifetime I must 
have been a huntress and loved to pursue 
the game that fled. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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December Ad-Letter Contest Awards 


With this announcement the Ad Letter Contest closes. If you have not already written a letter, this is your 
last opportunity to do so and participate in the awards. If you have been writing letters you have one more chance 


to win from $5.00 to $25.00. 


__ Take time right now to study the advertisements in this issue of Sunset Magazine, choose one which you 
think has the most merit and write your letter. The three winners below will be of assistance to you in this letter 


writing. 
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CALIFORNIA 
CANNED FRUITS 
© VEGETABLES 








First Prize—Del Monte Peaches 

Attention—The coloring and white border of the 
Del Monte advertisement secure attention. 

Color—Fruits make the strongest appeal to the 
food instinct when shown in their natural colors. 

Suggestion—“Peaches for Breakfast” is a direct 
suggestion. It supplies the idea of time and manner 
of using the fruit. 

Association—The appeal is greatly strengthened 
by the associated suggestions of the use of toast and 
coffee with the peaches. 

Fondesnee te other articles are partially 
shown in the advertisement; the peaches hold first 
and foremost place. 7 

Arrangement—The entire e display is in 
balance, pronouncing a pleasurable sensation upon 
the reader. This effect is increased by the very neat 
arrangement of the foods to be served. The words 
of chief importance are used just above the optical 
center, so the eye will surely catch them. 

Repetition—The “Del Monte” shield is used on 
each of the company’s advertisements, thus making 
people learn the name unconsciously. 

Reason Why—The argument for the product is 
presented for the man who must know the “reason 
why” before action. 
he reasons briefly stated are:— 

Packed the day picked. 
Skillfully inspected and supervised. 
Del Monte means Quality. 

Where Secured?—After the Attention has been 
secured, the Appeal made, the Desire created, Action 
follows. The question comes: Where can I get 
Del Monte for my breakfast? The answer is in the 
ad, “At leading grocers everywhere.” 


A. G. Tayxor, College View, Nebraska. 











Second Prize—Baker’s Cocoa 


The boy in khaki holds the stage. Whether abroad 
in service, or at home in training, every aspect of his 
life is of interest. In an existence so grim and serious 
it is pleasant to glimpse the occasional moment 
when relaxation and enjoyment are in order. 


Warm and bright and cheery, that’s a picture 
good to look at. There may be wind and snow, 
bitterness and strife without, but within are coziness 
and comfort. A toast is drunk to distant loved ones, 
and hearts, like the steaming cups, are warm and 
brimful of wholesome cheer. 


Man has been subjected to ceaseless criticism in 
his selection of beverages. One doctor frowns on 
this, and one on that, while reformers condemn the 
other. But we may drink Baker's Cocoa in peace, 
conscience serene and digestion undisturbed, for 
there is not an adverse comment to be made. Whole- 
some, nourishing, and “delicious as dreams of 
home,” it is not only “good,” but it’s good for us,— 
a combination ideal but rare. 

Very cleverly is the well-known trademark of the 
Baker Company introduced. It is as much a part 
of the picture as the grandfather's clock, or the 
holly wreath which adorns the diamond-paned 
window. It is all very quaint and “homey.” And 
the bewitching little lady, daintily capped and 
aproned, is just as winsome and sweet as the modern 
version of “La Belle Chocolatiere” should be. 


We return your toast, you smiling quartette of 
soldier boys, and like you we'll quaff it in Baker's 
Cocoa. Good cheer to you! 


Mas. Cora Stows tt, La Jolla, Calif. 











Make this Christmas “the 
best ever” for your boy 


What the nasne” Wir hoster” enmem 








WINCHESTER 














Third Prize—Winchester Arms 

I Wanted to read the Winchester advertisement in 
December's Sunset because it asked me if I remem- 
bered—and of course I did. Is there anyone who 
doesn’t remember the first gun? When I looked at 
that picture and saw the expression on the boy’s 
face, I (and even the dog at his side, the boy’s best 
friend) knew and understood just what it meant to 
him. I smiled with him for I knew how he felt— 
and I did, indeed, remember! 

Then I saw the unwrapped gifts, nothing mattered 
but the Gun. My boy has been asking for a gun for 
Christmas, but I hadn't had the time to think 
about it until he brought me the Sunset and turned 
to this “ad,” asking me to get him a gun “like that.” 
Then he asked me if I had ever had a gun. 

It is the barefooted naturalness in the picture, and 
the “do you remember” that made me look at 
Winchester Rifles next day. The “ad” hit me. For 
what other reason does a firm advertise? 

Surely the author of this knew what he wanted to 
convey to the public—and he wanted his message 
read. It was. 

A. Doveta’s, 839 Leavenworth St., San Francisco. 











AWA R DS Oo F M E R [T— addition to the particularly good prize winning let 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the Velvet Smoking Tobacco ad 
lands, Cal., on the advertisement of Johnston’s Chocolates, have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 
Many other extremely good letters were received analyzing the advertisements of Libby, MeNéeill & Libby, Hanes Knitting Co., Eastman Kodaks, International Silver 
Co., Union Pacific, Columbia Graphophone Co., and a number of others, but the five prizes could not take care of them all. 


ters reproduced above, the letter of Frederick L. Saxon, 2192 East 79th St., 
vertisement, and the letter of Miss Charlotte Leptien, 24 Sonora St., 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid t 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

hat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads one more strongly to you than do others? bee 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 





RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
closes with this, the February issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received we will award 
a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00, Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magasin 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name an 
address of the prise-winning letter writer. In addition to 


The letter must be submitted within ten days after 
receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prises 
will follow in the April number of Sunset. i 

If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prises as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the December 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in December. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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The Demand for Quaker Tires in 
the Eastern States 


This winter, with so many men serving with the colors, more 
than ever before women are driving cars. In the East, where 
cold and otherwise disagreeable weather prevails, tire troubles 
positively must be avoided to insure comfort and safety. And 
this means a big demand for these tires. 


Quaker | ires 


To meet this new and peculiar condition, Quaker Tires have 
been made stronger and more durable than normal conditions 
required to make freedom from tire troubles doubly sure when 


women drive. 


In the 1918 Quaker Tires every detail has been strengthened 
by the addition of materials and reinforced construction. 


Stocks of the 1918 Quaker Tires are in the hands of distribu- 
tors. Write for the name and address of a nearby Quaker 
dealer, if you do not know where he is located. 


Quaker City Rubber Company 


MWManufaéturers of Aechanical Rubber Goods 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
Factories 182 West Lake St. 











NEW YORK 
53 Murray St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood St. 











Ask Your Dealer For 


FOR, 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 

| Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 

A sporting goods men. Large bottle 
A (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 

WM. F. NYE, 
edford, 
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California 


and France 


(Continued from page 29) 


remaining sixty per cent on a five per 
cent loan to be repaid from the indemnity 
he should receive from France, and ar- 
rangement satisfactory to all. And along 
with the business the latest sad news, 
another soldier of Vitrimont had been 
lost; he had not survived having both legs 
amputated. That would add one more 
to the sixty-five graves with their bright 
cockades in the little cemetery at the end 
of the street. When a village counts only 
265 persons, loss comes near to each. 

Poor little graveyard at the end of the 
street! Ragged gaps in its stone walls 
show where the villagers made their last 
stand. The Christ, martyred once again, 
has been torn from the central Calvaire 
though the ruined column and broken 
pedestal still stand. Everything is askew, 
the headstones are tipped or crushed, even 
the soldiers’ rude crosses with their red, 
white and blue rosettes lean one way or 
the other. The snow covered completely 
and beautifully all the mounds and bead 
wreaths, but sticking up above the soft 
whiteness was the tragic column without 
its Christ, and the crooked crosses and 
headstones awry. It looked like a sweet- 
faced child gone mad. 

At the end of a little side lane we 
reached “‘Mees’”’ house, one of the ten not 
destroyed—fifty-six were. This one con- 
sists chiefly of ‘Mees’” room, all gay in 
yellow chintz and marguerites and gera- 
niums, and the kitchen with upstairs the 
granary with its garlics, and the room 
where Charlotte and Juliette sleep, two 
dear helpless old exiles who “take care of 
Mees.” Again I was caught by the im- 
possibility of the whole situation—but 
there she was, the California girl, putting 
her violin in the corner as though she had 
grown up with it there, and then happily 
settling herself down at the little table 
with her blueprints and estimates. 
slipped out to go about again a bit. Sad 
little heap of ruins, too wrecked even for 
bombs or shells to pay it any further at- 
icntion; simple, brave, trustful people— 
so sad but so brave. Snow was never so 
soft and gentle and white as it was that 
afternoon folding in the cruel heaps of 


| fragments, the edges of torn walls. It 
| seemed then that the 


must remain as 
they were, just as the little snow-covered 
cemetery would remain as it was long after 
the end of the terrible war which as yet 
gives no hopes of an ending. How could 
the people face it and go on tending their 
scraps of fields and clinging to their poor 
ruins? 

And once more, against the hideous 
wreckage of war, I saw projected the holy 
thing created by that war, the will to heal, 
to restore. That will to heal had ac- 
tuated the woman in California and had 
sent the other woman as her messenger 
across a continent and ocean to this out- 
post of France to work through the rain 
and snow while the guns pounded on in 
their fury, to create the new village, and 
to recreate in the heart of its people, hope 
and faith in human goodness. 
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“Style, in its Finest Sense” 


says Whitehead, the famous British scientist, 
“is the last acquirement of the educated mind. 


It is the exclusive privilege of the expert.” 


manufacturer. It explains why the Winton Six satisfies 


age why the expert in buying cars deals with the expert 


the most critical owners. 


For eleven consecutive years the Winton Company has special- 
ized on one type of motor car exclusively—the six-cylinder. 
Hence, the Winton Six is a mechanical triumph. And during 
the same period our artists have specialized on beautiful effects, 
with the result that the Winton Six leads the world in style 


and charm. 
EE sce Best of all, every Winton Six is finished to meet the purchaser’s 
pe seihs 0 me . a. . . ey e 
individual taste. Your Winton Six will be exactly as you desire 
Clsed Cars : eae 
$3205 to $4750 it, a distinctly personal possession. Consider us at your service. 
Prices subject Simply telephone or write our nearest branch house or dealer 
Lo increase i 
without notice. right now. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 
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My Indiana Truck Paid | 


for Itself in Six Months 


mo oO . E. Atwater Ee 


—Earns at Rate of $6000 Per Annum 


Save owners big money because of 
112% Reserve Strength in heavy duty 
motor—crankshaft—80,000-mile 
axles—frame-brakes—clutch. Save 
$100 to $1000 on prices; I-ton $1800; 
2-ton $2500; 314- 
ton $3200; 5-ton 
$4200. (Prices do 





Let an Indiana Truck earn for you 
as this one has earned for George E. 
Atwater, of Sioux Falls, S. D. Here 
is his report: 
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Claxton, Ls. 


(Continued from page 20) 


“Sergeant Bray,” began Claxton, 
ou’ve been up on the old La Pierre 
ouse Portage, along the Rat river, above 

the Arctic circle, haven’t you ga 

“Yes, sir,” said Bray, “long ago; and 

I'll never be there again.” 

“And you remember that bit of country 
where the tussocks stood up, and you 
could hardly get your foot down to the 
black mud at on8, bunches of ground 
sticking up, with grass like hair growing 
down around the top—‘woman heads’— 
the French voyageurs called them ‘tetes 
des femmes?’ ” 

“Yes, sir, I know the country there 
well, sir,” said Bray. “And wot about it, 
sir! 

“Well, then, you know that old Father 
Le Fevre crossed that entire country, 
fifty miles, on a pair of snow-shoes—it’s 
written in his record of the missions up 
there; and he said that there wasn’t any 
other way he could have walked across. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve ’eard the Injuns sy 

something of it, sir,”’ assented Bray. “Not 
that snow shoeing on dry ground h’ever 
seemed to me quite the right thing.” 

“Well, how would a little snow shoeing 
on wet ground suit you, Sergeant Bray?” 
said his Colonel. ‘Now, here, I want you 
to make me a pair of snow shoes for 
every snow shoer along this trench, 
Yankee or Canadian, it’s no odds. I want 
fifty pairs of snowshoes, a hundred, made 
in ten minutes out of these boards. Take 
your trench knives or anything else to 
them the best you can. Bore them 
through ahead PP goon middle point, and 
put on straps, rags, anything, any way 
you like—nail them, tie them, anyway’ll 
do if you can’t do better. Bore them 
through if you can, and knot the straps 
underneath. By the Lord! The First 
Canadians are going on snow shoes now, 
and some of the Yankees with them!” 

“Yankees cawn’t snowshoe, sir,” 
Bray. “They'll not do a bit of use.” 


Wrrseconnanen laughed heartily at this, 
strangeas the situation was which the 
now confronted. “Some of my men will,” 
said he, “and I iknow Icantake my chance 
with the rest.’ 

“Pass the word to your men, Sergeant 
Bray,” said Claxton sternly, “that they 
are to get ready to march with snow shoes, 
with nothing but their shirts, trousers, 
and rifles. lox each man make his own 
shoes the best he can, and if he can. You 
have half an hour to be ready.” 

“You will ardon me, Captain Cooper,” 
said he, “ ¢ 1. seem to take your own idea 
out of Fh own hands. A lot of my men 
are good shoers, and I just thought—” 

Vou rank me, sir,” said Cooper, 
saluting, “and I’m very glad to take on 
under your command. if once we can 

et across we'll pay those people out.” 
The sudden grimness of his own face 
made wonderful appeal to Claxton, who 
saw a kindred soul. 

“it’s the only way,” said he, “by which 
we can ever get even. 
| “That's: as far as I’ve thought,” said 
Cooper. “My men never saw machine 
gun fire before. I can’t let that yesterday 
news go back home.” 
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In something like half an hour there 
came down the sodden communication 
trench which led to the dug-out door the 
low hum of a soldier’s voice singing. It 
was the negro Sergeant carrying an 
armful of pointed boards, and so carefree 
was his voice that it might have been on 

arade somewhere in America, instead of 
ae in the Flanders mud seas. 

“*Whah do we go f’om heah, boys? 
Whah do we go fom heah?’” 

Claxton, Saunders, Cooper, all laughed. 
The big trooper stood looking dubiously 
at a pair of the boards. 

“T suttinly don’t know nothing about 
these heah things, Captain,” said he, 
accosting his own officer. “I wouldn’t go 
out theah foh a hundred dollahs on these 
heah. Supposin’ a fellow fell off?” 

“Stay here, Johnson,” said the Yankee 
Captain. “You don’t know anything 
about snow shoes, and I don’t want any- 
body along who hasn’t tried them before 
now. Report in under Captain Saunders 
here. Will that be all right?” He turned 
to Claxton, who nodded to Saunders. 

“You'll have to stick on, old man,” 
said he. ‘“There’s the wounded. You'll 
have more men than we'll take over.” 

When at last the little forlorn hope 
arrayed itself for this strange undertaking, 
scarce forty-odd men they were in all, no 
more, and forty-odd different species of 
snow shoes, skis, or foot supports might 
have been discovered had there been 
time or light for investigation. Others 
were working hard to get ready, but the 
leaders would not wait. Each command- 
ing officer explained to his own men what 
was the purpose intended—to get across 
while yet it was dark, over the #8 which 
lay between them and the remaining 
ragged line of the German trenches to the 
southward. It also was explained to 
each man, so that he might the better 
govern himself without commands after 
the start was made, that each must get 
across as quickly and as silently as he 
could, and wait along the farther edge of 
the swamp on the near side of the church 
around which the machine. gun position 
was grouped—a quarter mile or more 
beyond the marsh, on a little sandy ridge. 
Then if after half an hour no officer 
appeared to give him orders, the ranking 
non-commissioned officer was to lead the 
forlorn hope attack—it being explained 
to each man that the only safety for any 
of them lay in cleaning out the position, 
since to turn back into the swamp after 
it had become light enough for the de- 
fenders of the position to see them meant 
certain death. 


HE men, gaunt and grim as they were 
by now, and ready for any fate rather 
than longer inaction—animated whether 
by indifference or desire of revenge who 
shall say?—listened for the most part in 
silence. Each stripped to shirt and 
trousers now, and saw to his bandoliers. 
It was an hour before dawn, and an 
unearthly hush now lay over all that 
wrecked and ruined country, when at 
length they stole down the last of the 
communicating trenches, a little line of 
singular looking figures, who one by one 
emerged from the last protection of the 
trench. é 
The men scattered as they took the 
marsh. Somewhere out ahead, slipping 
and splashing, but stifling their impre- 
cations, the first figures followed their 
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% OU’VE read how the fighting planes 
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officers out intothe darkness. Claxton and 
Cooper for a time kept together. The 
long wooden shoes, roughly made out of 
pieces of fence board or thin planking 
—whatever could be found at hand— 
served astonishingly well for the work 
asked of them. Beneath most of them 
were knotted the ends of strips of stout 
cloth—cloth cut from some one’s tunic 
sleeve. The men used their strange foot- 
gear in the same fashion as that of the 
web shoes, lifting them high and reaching 
out for any tuft of grass or bit of earth 
visible above the muck. Now and again 
the foot touched something hard, the 
body of a horse sunken in the ooze, or 
something yet more gruesome. But 
silently as they could, they stepped for- 
ward, in search of any manner of support 
which would keep them above the muck 
of the churned-up morass. Waist-deep, 
a man was helpless there, for this was 
worse than the marshes of the Marne, in 
which so many of the French troopers 
literally were dragged to death by their 
own accouterments. 


by time—after a long time—a few slow 
and scattered figures appeared on the 
farther side of this noisome level, and 
cast themselves down, panting, without 
regard to alignment or organization. 
Presently there might have been a dozen 
or three or four dozen, who struggled up 
looking for their officers’ motions, all of 
them men resigned to die. Yet others, 
belated in the start, came straggling in, 
staggering, sobbing,. eager. 

ea and Cooper, who had found 
one another, crawled along the line to see 


that all was ready. Each man of this 
strange composite command was stripped 
now, and every man knew his bayonet. 
Bray himself carried in a bag ane his 
left arm three or four precious bombs, 
begged of the negro Sergeant left behind. 
He swore always, softly, mutteringly, and 
fingered at the bombs. 

Meantime the enemy, himself worn out 
by the grueling labors of four days of a 
hammering contest, had been glad 
enough to seek some rest that night. 
He had made wreck of the combined 
French and American advance which had 
failed at the edge of the morass before the 
Zandkirk machine gun situation. To his 
rear, as he well knew, there were fifty 
divisions of German troops. To the 
south extended the great protecting 
marsh, so far as any knew impassable for 
miles. On his right, as he was very sure, 
stretched the other angle of the marsh, 
bottomless and impassable for any troops 
whatever. So now, quite content with 
the lull in the combat, the few hundred 
enemy infantry left in this position 
dropped down to take their transient 
ease in their dug-outs and in the buildings 
which remained undestroyed. 

A few sentries kept guard here and 
there—dulled and tired men who paid 
more attention to the passing shells 
beyond the marsh than they did to any 
possible intruder here. Somewhere to 
the rear, of course, lay the priceless road 
from Roulers to the sea. Without doubt 
the Englander would attack again; but 
at least no one could cross this marsh, so 
the night was safe. 

There was but one of these sentries who 


had time to fire, and that was too late. 
The rush of the invaders, silent and deadly, 
cared for everything in their way. They 
passed on where gleams of light showed 
the location of the foe—in one or two 
dug-outs, in trenches back of the stone 
wall of the cemetery, and in the church 
itself. It was Bray who, rushing up to 
the door of the church, cast in two bombs 
directly among the officers’ mess then 
seated at table. He had a third bomb of 
his four precious ones, and this he dropped 
into the mouth of a dug-out. Came then 
the rattle of rifle fire from his own men, 
who, gaunt and haggard, now were 
crowding up to every possible exit. 
Against these broke out a little group of 
German soldiers, pouring from their 
concealment at the alarm. Bray’s last 
bomb went among these. 


THERE might possibly have been fifty 
or sixty or seventy-five men of the 
assailants, who by this time had managed 
to get across the marsh. The number 
opposed to them was many times as 
great, but this surprise attack really was 
a surprise. Planned by two men who 
now fought side by side, and carried out 
by bitter-minded troops from a_half- 
dozen different organizations and _ half 
as many countries, the affair at Zandkirk 
was short. By and by files of prisoners 
holding up their hands came out to look 
upon the strange sight of these few, 
scattered, gray-faced men, stripped, fierce 
as wolves and as swiftly merciless to any 
who made the wrong motion of a hand. 
The affair, brief of itself, was some- 
thing large in actual results. When 
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later the French crossed the great marsh 
miles to the southward of Zandkirk and 
began to clean up the enemy along its 
further edges, they found the machine 
gun nest at Zandkirk already wiped out. 
So, rolling back the enemy line to the 
south and the north as well, the Allies 
began that greater movement which was 
to pry open the German pinchers, des- 
perately clinched down upon the salient 
driven to the eastward toward the vital 
road to the sea and the submarines. 
Therefore this unexpected and impossible 
attack, led by two mad men bent upon 
revenge, carried out by others as desper- 
ate as they, was a thing that came to be 
spoken of widely in important quarters. 

The price was paid for this, for all does 
not go simply as it might in actual war. 
One machine gun got into action and ran 
out a band of shells before it was stopped. 
The man who operated it—chained by his 
leg to the piece, for his night watch, after 
the cheerful German custom—was dro 
ped at length by a bullet fired by a tall, 
gray-faced man who charged straight up 
to his position. But the stream of bullets 
at thirty feet was narrow. The last 
touch of the gunner’s finger cut down the 
man who had fired the shot that killed 
him. In that mélée, in this light, in these 
soiled remnants of a uniform, who could 
tell if a Colonel or a private fell? 

When the dawn finally broke Captain 
Cooper of the Twentieth U. S. Regulars 
looked about him. His face was yet more 
gray, haggard and grim. On it was the 
wonder of a man surprised to find him- 
self yet alive. But whichever way he 
looked he saw no longer any resistance of 


the enemy. On the contrary, those who 
remained of the occupants of the Zand- 
kirk position were being herded into the 
cemetery wall, inside of which, and out- 
side, lay many who later were to lie there 
in their last place of refuge. Back of the 
position, a mile to the east, had been 
mysterious rifle fire. What did it mean— 
a counter-attack coming in? 

Cooper’s head turned as he heard the 
sound of some one approaching. There 
came into sight a tall man, black as the 
night itself, and grimy with dirt besides— 
the old Sergeant who had claimed 
acquaintance with Pershing in Mexico. 
He advanced now, with his rifle care- 
lessly thrust under his right arm, biting 
into a piece of brown bread which he held 
in his left hand, and carrying in his right 
a tin cup holding some quid. He had 
emerged from the church where the mess 
table had been wrecked, and had found a 
coffee pot which by some miracle or other 
Bray’s bombs had left undamaged. 
Meantime, with his mouth half full, he 
was humming to himself insouciantly his 
favorite air: ‘“Whah do we go f’om heah, 
boys? Whah do we go f’om heah?” 


Coren called to him so sharply that 
the trooper jumped, but he extended 
his cup of coffee hospitably enough. 

“It’s rotten, Cap’n,” said he, “but it’s 
hot. Plenty moh back whah this come 
f’om, and them folks hain’t got no use for 
it now. Go as fah as you like, sah.” 

“Listen, Sergeant,’ began Cooper. 
“What was that firing back yonder ten 
minutes ago or so?” 

“That was us, Cap’n!” replied the 


colored Sergeant, grinning amiably. “We- 
all couldn’t lay thah noways and just 
wait. That Canuck Cap’n, Saunders, he 
calls on all of us, every one, to git out and 
projeck along the fah side of that thah 
mahsh and see if we couldn’t find some 
soht of a bridge. Well, about hafe a mile 
along in thah, not fur f’om theah lines, 
I reckon, we did come acrost a busted 
bridge, and most of us snuck acrost that, 
some ways. By that time we could 
heah you-all shootin’ down heah. Some 
of the Dutch got down as fah as we was, 
but they didn’t get no fu’ther. Our men 
is in thah now, a-holdin’ the reah and 
waitin’ foh ohders. I reckon we'll all 
be jumped ’fore long. Betteh have some 
coffee—we won’t have no time to make 
none, like enough.” 

But the commander looked about him 
still curiously, missing certain faces he 
wished to find. He motioned the Ser- 
geant to follow him, and began a search 
among the walls and scattered buildings. 
At a little angle of a stone wall—that 
which had protected a certain machine 
gunner who lay with a hole through his 
forehead thirty feet away—sat two men, 
half leaning one to the other, the backs 
of both against the wall; and one of these 
was holding up his hand so that the other 
might see it. There were tears in his 
eyes—not tears at the pain, but tears of 
rage, of the humiliation of a strong man 
seeing himself mutilated. 

The face of the other man was very 
white. His forehead was beaded with the 
agony which he himself suffered, which 
his comrade apparently had not noticed 
as yet. But it was he who was speaking. 
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“Bray, don’t take it so hard, man,” 
said Claxton. “A casualty comes to any 
man who stays in this game. They’ve 
hit you often enough—this sends you 
back to the Convalescent Camp. 
good rest—” He broke off; and now 
Cooper, standing at the corner of the 
wall, almost ashamed to intrude in a scene 
such as this, even though it seemed so 
necessary, heard and saw what followed. 

“But Charley, wot ails you?” cried 
Bray, still holding his wrist, which was 
half cut through, in his right hand as he 
turned to his commanding officer. “Wot 
mikes your foot lay that way? My 
Gawd! Charley—did they get you too? 
Oh, Charley, Charley—and it was all my 
fault, every bit my own bloody fault, and 
we both know it—you only followed us 
bombers on in, and you know that’s the 
truth! And I’ve got you this! Oh, 
Charley, I sy!” 

Claxton leaned back sickly against the 
wall. His right foot indeed lay at an 
angle on the ground before him. The 
stream of the machine gun fire had caught 
him fair, low down, ae nearly amputated 
“te leg halfway between the ankle and the 
nee. 





HE eyes of both men turned towards 
the two who approached them. 

“Um hum!” murmured the big colored 
soldier, “that’s bad, that’s mighty bad. 
Kunnel, I shore am sorry. Heah, sah, 
have some of this coffee—I hain’t got 
nothin’ else.” 

Cooper, silent, dropped upon the 
ground beside Claxton. Both Claxton 
and Bray before had made such shift as 
they could for tourniquets, before Bray 
had found Claxton. Of first-aid bandages 
there were none. 

Bray still was sobbing like a child, not 
now over his own injury, but that which 
his friend had suffered. 

“°’E’s the Gawd-blimedest, wi’itest, 
decentest man that ever wore the coat,” 
he broke out, to Cooper; “and look at 
’m now—look wot they’ve done to ’im, 
sink their souls—the swine! It’s my 
fault ’e was ever ’it. I’ve been with ’im 








all along, and I tell you—” 

Claxton did not hear this. His head 
had dropped to one side. The long strain, 
the continued exertion, the lack of food, 
the wound—all this had at last been too 
much even for his own endurance and 
fortitude. But the big colored trooper 
lifted him in his arms. They got him at 
last into the church, very weak, alongside 
Bray, bitter with his own rage and weep- 
ing openly and inconsolably in his anger. 

Little by little thereafter others of their 
wounded came in; yet others came to 
report casualties which needed no care. 
So, in the gray, wet dawn which rose over 
this miserable terrain, the last act of the 
little Zandkirk drama came to its close. 

But the enemy back to the east had 
now enough to do without troubling over 
Zandkirk. There was no counter-attack 
—across the marsh the Australians were 
following barrage, clear across the 
trenches where they found the little 
remnant of the First Canadians’ wounded. 

The men lay here until noon before 
they knew what they might do. By that 
time the great English advance along the 
old lines upon the farther side of the 
marsh was grinding on still farther to- 
ward the east and toward the Flanders 
| sea. Below them, too, the French had 


by now made good their crossing on the 
southern marsh, over their floating cor- 
duroy. The enemy had enough to do 
elsewhere, as well as back of Zandkirk. 

It was the second day before the Red 
Cross men got the Zandkirk wounded 
back across the pontooned marsh to the 
first field hospitals. Cooper himself took 
back with him his own broken party in 
search of their organizations, by this time 
moved far to the rear for rest. He was 
at hand when finally they lifted Colonel 
Charles Claxton out of the ambulance. 
His tunic carried no orders, no decora- 
tions now for valor, only a doctor’s 
scrawled ticket—C. C.—that marked 
him for the Convalescent Camp hospital. 
Sergeant Bray, First Canadians, his left 
arm in a sling, walked alongside the 
litter. Somewhere toward the front of 
the vehicle there busied himself the tall 
colored Sergeant of the Yankee troops, 
and he was humming still, as was his 
custom, an air to which he now gave 
words. “Whah do we go f’om heah, boys 
—Whah do we go f’om heah?” 

Claxton smiled as he turned his face 
towards the old-young face of the Yankee 
Captain. “Well,” said he, “where is it? 
What use will I be any more, and where 
will I go from here?” 

“Home for you, old man, I’m afraid,” 
said Cooper, reaching out a kindly hand. 
Claxton held it for a moment before he 
said goodby. 

“And which way for you, you damned 
Yankee?” he asked, smiling again as 
best he might, and retaining the hand in 
his clasp as long as he might. 

“Berlin!” said the Yankee Captain 
succinctly. “I’m too good a man to be 
court-martialed, and so are you.” 

“Ain’t it the Gawd’s truth, sir!’ broke 
in Bray, as usual familiar with his officers. 
He drew Captain Cooper aside as he 
went on. 

“Captain,” said he, saluting now, 
“T awsk your pardon, sir, but I know you 
Yankees ’ave such a w’y with you. 
Cawn’t you—cawn’t you some’ow get 
word to ’eadquarters, w’ere such things 
counts, sir, that my Colonel is the 
damnednest, w’itest man that ever stood 
on leather? And cawn’t you—oh, cawn’t 

ou get in the Report some ’ow, sir’— 

3ray quite forgot himself and laid a hand 

on the officer's coat lapel, clutching it 
eagerly—“‘Cawn’t you ‘ave it said, sir, 
that Colonel Charles Claxton’s conduct 
’as been h’exemplerry throughout, sir? 
It wasn’t is fault we got cut up there— 
it was mine, so ’elp me Gawd! ’E only 
follered on to sive me, as wasn’t worth it. 
You see, sir,” and now Bray’s battered 
nerves again were gone, and he was 
weeping openly, “H’I’m such a h’ass, 
sir—H’I’m such a h’awful h’ass, and 
im?” But Sergeant Bray of the First 
Canadians could say no more, nor could 
Captain Cooper, Twentieth U. S. In- 
fantry, say more, either, for all of that. 


CLAXTON and Bray lay side by side in 
the long ward, silent for a long space. 

“Charley,” whimpered Bray one morn- 
ing, reaching out a hand. 

“Yes, old man,” his Colonel answered. 
Bray was choking down againas he held up 
his bandaged wrist. “It’s—it’s about the 
Mounted, Charley....We used to work 
in the old Mounted together. Now ’ow 
can we ever? H’I couldn’t do a bit of use 
with this, and now. And you—the shoes? 
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Never again, Charley. We'll not ride 
again in the West, Charley. We'll not 
mush a dog team again w’en the woods is 
wite. Wot’ll we do, Charley—wot’ll we 
do?” 

He heard no answer; but at last he saw 
his Colonel’s face; and sudden tears at 
last were even in his Colonel’s eyes. 

“My wife!” said he. “The little fellow 
I’ve never seen. What can I do for them? 
I must go back home to them—like this!” 

His eyes looked about him as he lay 
back at last. They saw, still on the 
breast of the tunic which hung near, 
not the V. C., not the D. S. O., not the 
insignia of the rank and the distinction 
he had won; but the brief and banal 
ticket of the medical service, marking a 
man unfit, inefficient, spent. And Clax- 
ton saw his future, if not his past. 

“Shock,” said the nurse who watched 
him in his fever for a week. “But all 
the time it’s ‘Berlin!’ and “The Yankees!’ 
Not for him!” 





Lite and 
Jack London 


(Continued from page 34) 


physically and suggested boxing. Jack, 
the hero of a thousand rough-and-tumble 
fights, did not know how to box. He put 
on the gloves and began to learn. 

Between the shelves of canned goods, 
after the store was closed for the night 
and the blinds drawn, the two men par- 
ried and countered and grunted under 
the impact of body-blows, until Jack was 
tired, and they flung off the gloves and 
talked. 

Frank Straun Hamilton, that extra- 
ordinary tramp-philosopher, dropped in 
sometimes, and Stanley Stevenson, rel- 
ative of the Earl of Salisbury, son of the 
English consul-general at T 
at that time working as dishwasher at the 
Galinda Hotel. 
and frequently hungry, was an ardent 
disciple of Herbert Spencer, and Steven- 
son, his bare toes showing through cracks 
in his shoes, and a ragged coat-collar 
drawn close about his collarless neck, 
carried always in his trousers pockets the 


Tokio, who was | 


Hamilton, always shabby | 


latest scientific and philosophical treat- | 
ises, and in his breast pocket a handful | 


of two-bit cigars. Whitaker was then 
supporting a family of eight on his clerk’s 
salary of seven dollars a week, and his 
only recreation was the delight of meeting 
all comers in philosophical argument. 

The three men fell upon each others’ 
theories with keen joy of battle. Hamil- 
ton defended Spencer, that intellectual 
giant who transmuted the _ biological 
theory of evolution into philosophical, 
sociological and_ psychological theses. 
The shabby group spoke of atavism, the 
instability of the homogeneous, the 
Unknowable, and Jack London, silently 
listening to these words which compressed 
into quick syllables whole fields of thought 
unknown to him, was thrilled, was eager 
to understand, to learn more. 

Great names were invoked—Darwin, 
Hegel, Kant, Schopenhauer, Huxley— 
and Jack’s pencil scribbled them on his 


| subjects that interest 
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conditions. They are the on/y books prepared especially to guide 
Western farmers and fruit growers in their work. They are the 
most instructive and valuable books on blasting ever issued. 


These books will show you how to make your explosives go 
further and do better work. They will give you the latest 
methods of farm blasting. They explain fully the modern way 
of firing charges by electricity, which reduces the quantity of 
powder needed from 10 to 30 per cent. 


The next time you require explosives, tell your dealer that 
you want Eureka or Giant Stumping Powders, which are 
made especially to suit Western farm and orchard conditions, 
by a Western 
company with 
more than half a 
century’s ex- 
perience. 


They are the gen- 
uine Giant Powders 
—the product of the 
manufacturers who 
originated the name. 
The fact that other 
explosives are often 
called ‘“‘giant pow- 
ders’’ indicates the 
high quality of the 
genuine. 

They go further 
than ordinary dyna- 
mites. They are be- 
ing used by thousands 
of farmers, scores of 
whom state that the 
Giant brands “‘give 
better results’’— 

save money’’— 
‘have wider break- 
ing power ’—‘ ‘shoot 
the roots’’—and “‘are 
always uniform in 
strength and action.’’” 
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Than 60 Days 


If you read music 
you can learn to 
play it in less time. 
It is the ideal instru- 
ment for solos, voice and 
choir work. It can be 
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tra to wonderful 
advan ¥ 


FREE 


Send for complete cata- 
log and History of the 
Saxophone. 


FRANK J. HART 
So. California Music Co. 


332-34 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles 
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WILL SAVE YOUR CHICKS 


Any reader of this magazine who writes P. J. Kelly, the 
Poultryman, at 95 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn., will 
receive a Free Copy of his new booklet “White Diarrhoea 
in Baby Chicks.” It tells how to prevent, remedy and 
ave the whole hatch. It’s free. Write for it at once. 





shirt-cuff. Next morning when the doors 
of the free library opened he would be 
waiting on the steps with his list. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Jack London’s introduction 
to scientific books. He found in their 
pages the crystallization in thought of the 
emotions ahich he had felt in the vast 
white north. His mind was not scientific, 
but it grasped quickly at the explanation 
of life wah science offered, and his im- 
agination showed him vivid pictures of 
man in his relation to the race, to univer- 
sal life. 

“T know now what I’ve been needing! 
he said passionately. “I’ve been wasting 
my time on literature. Reading Chaucer 
doesn’t teach anyone to write. What I 
need is a scientific foundation. I want 
to get hold of facts. Facts, irrefragible 
facts! That’s what I’m going after, from 
now on.” 


HE had begun at last the funda- 
mental, eternally fruitless quest. 
But it seemed to him, as he pored over 
the pages, that he had reached his in- 
tellectual goal. His mind, trained in 
values by poverty since his babyhood, 
eagerly accepted the materialistic concept 
of life which in the late nineties was 
beginning to percolate downward from 
the great scientists into the current of 
middle-class thought. There was no god, 
no soul, no over-play of immaterial spirit 
in the dead mass of the universe. Man 
was a bit of matter, wrought and flung 


”? 


| about and crushed back into the lump of 


clay again by blind, gigantic forces. 

Jack London, temperamentally idealist, 
dreamer, poet, drank deep of these doc- 
trines, believing that he had found a 
spring of pure truth, happily unknowing 
that one day it would prove, for him, a 
poison which would destroy his delight 
in life. 

But he had exchanged his birthright 
for an earlier success than would other- 
wise have come to him. His stories of 
Alaskan life, pictures of superhuman 
endurance and adventure drawn against 
a background of cold and snow and dark- 
ness, began to show coherence and power. 
He was writing no longer of men, but of 
forces expressed through men. 

He took chapter-headings from Her- 
bert Spencer’s first principles, and 
wrought them into tales which were 
strengthened and unified by the under- 
lying theme. “Consciousness of kind,” 
became “Li-Wan the Fair,” as “Rever- 
sion to type” spoke later through “The 
Call of the Wild.” 

He was doing good work, and he knew 
it. Still the struggle to buy food and 
stamps grew harder daily, and still the 
stories returned with rejection slips. 
Whitaker, dropping in one evening to 
talk to Jack in his tiny bedroom, found 
that the first file of them was full. It 
stood on the floor by his writing table, 
a four-foot length of sharpened wire, 
completely hidden by impaled rejection 
slips, lying flat. Beside it Jack had 
started another, and already the pile 
upon it measured nearly a foot. Five 
feet of solid rejection slips! 

“It’s a tough game, Jim,” Jack said, 
tilting his chair oes against the wall, 
and running his fingers wearily through 
his hair. “A damn tough game. How 
did they break in, these fellows that sell 
their stuff? I swear it’s no better than 


mine. I know it! Look here—listen to 
this—it came back today.” 

He began to read, only to break off 
and toss the manuscript back upon its pile. 
He could not send it out again until he 

ot a couple of day’s work somewhere. 

is stamps were gone. Ruffling the 
pages of his neat account book he read off 
the amounts already spent in postage on 
each of his stories. Six dollars, three 
ninety, five twenty, four dollars—“Money 
enough to buy groceries for months!” 
His credit was gone at the grocer’s. That 
careful man drew the line at a five dollar 
account. 

The next week a thin envelope, that 
hope of a writer’s heart, came from the 
Overland Monthly in San _ Francisco. 
Jack read the letter incredulously, read 
it again, his heart thumping. The Male- 
mute Kid story was accepted! Overland 
offered five dollars for it. It would pay 
the grocer. He could buy food on credit 
again, and spend his earnings for more 
stamps! 

He shook the envelope, ran an ex- 
ploring finger into it, tore it open. There 
was no check. He had supposed that he 
would be paid on acceptance. His joy 
was further dampened when he jotted 
down the sale in his account book, and 
noted that he had spent three dollars in 
postage on the story. 

But that afternoon another thin en- 
velope arrived, from The Black Cat. It 
enclosed a real check, a check for forty 
dollars. 

He dashed into the little socialist 
grocery. His eyes shone. His hand shook 
when with an effort at self-control he 
displayed the check. ‘Gosh, I hate to 
cash this! I wish I could keep it and 
frame it. If I didn’t have to pay the 

rocer, and buy more pdt «oA got 
em coming, Jim! I’ve got ’°em coming!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





On the Warpath 
for Fun 


(Continued from page 52) 


to Bowie, where our Pullman was 
switched to another train in the night, 
allowing us to pile out in the morning at 
sun-drenched, glittering Globe. Out of 
this bustling mining town, where broad- 
brimmed hats and lace boots constituted 
opposite ends of the average male costume, 
the auto-stage whirled us past Miami, 
with its deep copper mines and huge 
smelters, into a magical desert garden. 
Every square rod contains things to stare 
at, and not one of these things was ever 
seen outside the Southwest except in the 
captivity of an exhibition room. It is as 
if the ‘strangest, most unbelievable 
botanical museum on record had been 
turned loose here in order to multiply a 
million-fold. The tenderfoot eye is en- 
grossed, bewitched, but cannot name a 
single object in all that sweep of growing 
things. Standing out most conspicuously 
are the huge, fluted, spine-studded 
sahuaro cacti, like enduring columns of 
vanished temples. Sometimes they put 
out a green limb, as thick as the trunk 
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The History of 


The Internal Bath 





By Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D. 





NASMUCH as I have the best of 
reasons for the statement that Internal 
Bathing is at the present time being 

regularly practiced by upward of at least half 
a million Americans, it may be of somewhat 
general interest to examine into what is known 
of its origin, its reason and the recent stages 
by which it arrived at its present popularity 
and resultfulness. 

Though popularly supposed to be a com- 
paratively modern practice, its usage, in a 
crude form, is traceable many centuries back, 
for Pliny in his Naturalis Historia, A. D. 1518, 
mentions it as being prescribed by the Ancient 
Egyptian Physicians to whom its investigation 
was suggested by the health habits of the Ibis, 
a bird of the Nile. 

These Egyptian Physicians, by the way, 
were the first medical practitioners known to 
history, not excepting the Chinese. 

And the ancient Egyptians, measured by 
their accomplishments, seem to have been a 
pretty healthy, husky people. 

Although history does not give much light 
on the subject in more recent periods, it does 
mention a widespread use of this treatment 
throughout Europe in the early part of the 
Eighteenth Century, especially in France. 

The recent resuscitation of this ancient 
remedial practice dates back to the early 
forties, when Dr. A. Wilford Hall of New York, 
after years of public speaking and the author- 
ship of many religious and scientific works, 
failed in health, rapidly declined and was given 
by his physicians but a few months to live. 

Dr. Hall was not a Doctor of Medicine, 
but of Philosophy and Laws, and a man of 
the highest knowledge and attainments. I 
knew him very well in later years and he fre- 
quently said: “Having had _ considerable 
trouble in that way, the idea came to me like 
an inspiration that if I could keep the colon 
cleansed of waste matter, I would have at 
least a better chance of recovery.” 

Dr. Hall persisted in this treatment, using 
the crude and laborious method of a bulb 
syringe, and from that. time until his death at 
the generous age of eighty-two, forty odd years 
after he had been given up, did his utmost to 
give the world the benefit of his personal 
experience. 

I arrived in New York City in 1887 after an 
extended trip through India, China and Japan, 
and unwisely invested my entire capital in a 
commercial venture which failed. 

More or less indifferent attention to my 
physical condition and the shock of this ex- 
perience brought on a second stroke of paraly- 
sis in the left side (the first having occurred 
previously in Hong Kong). 

Being helpless I became an inmate of a 
hospital for a time; was then refused admission 
to another and fortunately knowing of some of 
the results of Internal Bathing I resorted 
to it regularly with such success that in 90 days 
I was walking about the city. 


Impressed by the fact, however, that the 
method of taking these baths was then crude 
and imperfect I decided to study, practice and 
improve on it. 

To do this properly and legally I quickly 
found that I would have to become a Doctor of 
Medicine. 

Entering immediately a medical college, 
I took the four years’ course and graduated 
with honors. 

Not at all a bad commentary on the results 
of Internal Bathing, considering my condition 
before entering. 

After graduating, I found my experience 
exactly akin to all those who must educate the 
public, especially in a matter where most of us 
are so notoriously careless—Irregularity. 

But I knew from the experience of myself 
and others that the foundation of a great and 
revolutionary, though perfectly natural remedy 
was there. 

And that once its results were generally 
known no power could stop its rapid and 
universal appreciation. 

And so I persevered. 

From the smallest of beginnings I found that 
every J. B. L. Cascade which I distributed 
brought me demand for’ others—that once the 
proper administering of the Internal Bath 
accomplished its result with one patient, he 
was generously eager to pass his experience 
along. 

And so it grew, and has grown so astound- 
ingly in the past twenty years that I heartily 
agree with Physicians generally when they 
claim that “the vast majority of human 
illnesses are directly or indirectly caused by 
accumulated waste in the colon.” 

That also is the direct cause of our frequent 
loss of spirits and lack of confidence; in other 
words, our fifty per cent of efficiency. 

You will never appreciate this properly 
except in the clear, confident way you will 
always feel the morning after an Internal 
Bath. 

In the twenty-five years of my specializing 
on this Nature’s remedy there have developed, 
as you may imagine, many informing and in- 
teresting phases of this treatment. The result 
of these years of research and practical ex- 
perience has been summed up in a little book, 
“The What, The Why, The Way of Internal 
Bathing,” which I will gladly send to any in- 
terested person free on request. 

Just address Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., 134 
West 65th St., New York, mentioning that 
you read this in SuNsET, and the book will go 
forward by return mail. 

Of course we all want to be well and efficient 
and stay so without calling upon Drugs to 
help, if that be possible. There are, as I have 
said, hundreds of thousands who are already 
doing this by this purely natural preventative, 
and the numbers are steadily growing. So it 
may be that in your own interest it would be 
well to send for this little book today while 
it is still on your mind. 
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you turn out. Double or treble your typewriting efficiency and 
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revolutionary new method of saving work and time and eliminat- 
ing errors in typewriting. 80 to 100 words a minute GUARANTEED. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week! 

Already th d graphers who never hefore earned more 
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Learn at Home! 10 Easy Lessons 
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You will enjoy your automobile tour, your hunting 

or fishing trip more if the KAMPKOOK is a part of 
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by the State of California, 1903. 
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pain. They Dry Up. Asimple, safe 
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ing full particulars, 
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itself, and always it turns up stiffly like 
the arm of a soldier in salute. Other 
cacti, including the ochio and prickly 
pear, and strange desert trees and shrubs, 
such as the ocatilla, palo verde, mesquite, 

ucca, ironwood and greasewood, all 
bee thorns and all flowering brilliantly 
in their seasons, are in profusion. Even 
the birds are strange and striking of 
plumage. The roadrunner, a magnified 
jay-bird with the speed of a racehorse, 
— the auto by m use of its long legs 
alone. 


6 Nien hills break out of the greenish- 
brown sea of thedesert in ripples, then 
in waves, finally in huge billows that crys- 
tallize into rimrock crags. With altitude 
comes color. At first there are soft hues, 
then bold shades, and when we get to the 
high mountains, sudden astonishing 
effects as though whole ranges were so 
recently upraised from the bowels of the 
planet that the reds and greens of the 
eternal flames had diminished hardly a 
particle. Elsewhere the artist dreams 
such things; here they smite the dullest 
eye. They stir the beholder as irresistibly 
as the strains of a cathedral organ. 

In two hours we shot out on a little 
summit and stopped as suddenly asthough 
we had blown all four tires. The engineer- 
conductor, with a strong sense of the 
dramatic, halted us in the presence of a 
singular wonder. Below us in a vast 
basin, magnificently walled, dimpled a 
blue inland sea—Roosevelt Lake. Thirty 
miles long it is, and four miles at its 
widest, made by damming the Salt River 
canyon at its narrowest point. The 
merest glance is needed to comprehend it 
as a phenomenon of waters in a thirsty 
land. Twelve or fifteen miles we sped 
along a boulevard that hugged its rim, 
whirled out on a promontory, and lo! 
below us a double Niagara—the blue- 
green waters thundering over the dam. 
We wound down and rolled across the 
masterpiece of masonry. This dam, 
curved to increase its resisting power, is 
eleven hundred feet long, with a maxi- 
mum height equal to one-fourth the 
length. Here is a titanic chasm blocked 
by a titanic wall. The man-made double 
waterfall is actually higher than Niagara. 
At first one is overwhelmed by the maj- 
He lingers to es- 
timate, to compute, to measure, and a 
second time he is overwhelmed. That 
mammoth barrier is a miracle of control. 
It rains down life-giving waters upon a 
whole empire of distant farms through- 
out the rainless summer. 

And as we stood marveling in the pres- 
ence of this master accomplishment of 
American engineering, we learned that we 
were in the very eo of an engineering 
accomplishment of the first Americans 
that must have been not one whit less 
wonderful in their prehistoric day. The 
front door of one of the cliff-dwellings 
looks down upon Roosevelt Dam! 

It is about six miles off to the eastward. 
The approach is by automobile, but the 
attainment of its entrance is the reward 
of a climb up a slope so steep that in the 
good old days a bounding boulder loosed 
from the doorway above would have 
been entirely certain to dissipate any 
unwelcome party of visitors. And in 
order to give him still more time to con- 
sider the approaching guest it was the 
habit of the cliff householder to set that 


slope so thickly with cactus that one 
must perforce go up as leisurely as a sol- 
dier proceeding through an entangle- 
ment of barbed wire. Perhaps it was 
from the Home Defense League of the 
cliff days that the modern war-lords got 
their ics! 

The dwellings rise story upon story, 
inset as securely as swallows’ nests, in the 
face of the beetling cliff. The square 
rooms and smooth walls show masonry of 
high order. An artisan built these homes, 
just as a strategist located them. No 
natural element could pull them down, 
no human or animal foe approach them 
unseen. 

But there is no one at home. There 
was no one at home when the white man 
first came, no one at home when, long 
back of that, the first Apache scaled 
the slope with ready bow in hand. When 
Vasquez de Coronado and his conquista- 
dores fared this way in 1540, seeking the 
treasures of the mythical Seven Cities of 
Cibola, the last ingenious cliff-dwellers 
had been gone for centuries. They left 
no explanation and no issue; the bar- 
barous Apaches who next occupied their 
country were no descendants of theirs. 
To what vast mystery, what cataclysm, 
is due the fact that the children of the 
civilized cliff-dwellers are not the ruling 
people of Arizona today? Perhaps the 
answer may be dug out of the very floors 
of the homes if one digs hard enough. 
Certainly the continent holds no more 
magnificently alluring problem for scien- 
tific or unscientific investigator than the 
inset cliffs of the ranges that roll back 
from Roosevelt Lake. 


LEAVING Apache Lodge, which stands 
on a promontory jutting into the lake 
—with its invitation to remain over and 
fish for bass or salmon from motor boat or 
canoe, and its interesting Indian village 
near at hand—our auto-stage swung 
down into the Salt River canyon, giving 
us a superb view of the double Niagara 
from ie sy For many miles we followed 
the course of this mad, tumbling fasci- 
nating river that rises and falls, no longer 
at the behest of the seasons, but at the 
will of man. It was like bowling through 
Yosemite. The sheer walls, mighty and 
colorful, rose on either side. At mid-day 
one almost expected to see the stars. 
The dominant color of those cliffs ap- 
peared to me to be red, but presently I 
decided it was blue; then the Laughing 
Lady, herself engaged in the same sort of 
analysis, declared, “I have never seen 
such depths of purple in my life!’ 

Within an hour we left the river and 
winding up a steep grade, still as broad 
and ssbendiedal as a boulevard, we came 
chugging to the summit of Fish Creek 
Hill and at a single glance swept the crum- 
pled roofs of the ranges for half a hun- 
dred miles. Such fantastic sky-lines, 
as colorful as they are contorted, flooded 
the eye and the heart, and the mind! 
It was like a Joseph Urban stage-setting 
or a Maxfield Parrish painting infinitely 
prolonged so as to fill he visual sweep of 
all outdoors. One could believe these 
great artists had drawn their inspiration 
from this very view. Suddenly one came 
to appreciate the virtues of Arizona’s 
clear atmosphere and cordial sun; those 
mountains yonder, crinkling into such 
gorgeous canyons, were not fifteen miles 
away, but fifty! 
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These mesas, canyons and crags were 
haunt and home to the Apache and a trap 
for most of his enemies. Nomancan tarry 
amid such scenery and remain unchanged. 
If he is a normal creature he is certain to 
be uplifted; if abnormal, he may, by some 
mad, unaccountable reversal, be debased. 
The Apache was not normal. He ac- 
cepted the outspread evidences before 
him, not as of divinity, but as of the Evil 
One, and he made and constantly re- 
hearsed a ceremonial dance in which he 
consecrated himself to that Evil One’s 
service. The abandon with which these 
most terrible of renegade aborigines 
pillaged and outraged and slew, carrying 
on the worst ten years of Indian warfare 
in history, is understandable only as 
the work of misguided fanatics. 


ge Sd were of the Athabascan family. 
They lived in lodges of light boughs and 
twigs with nothing permanent in the way 
of home places. Originally they dressed 
in deerskins, and later in breech-clouts 
only. They wore a high, tight moccasin 
that deformed the feet and made the 
track of an Apache unmistakable. At 
first they used long arrows tipped with 
iron; latterly they had rifles and were 
expert in their use. The women wore 
short petticoats and let their hair blow 
free; when a woman’s husband fell in 
battle she cropped her hair close. Men 
and women moved on small, fleet horses 
of great endurance, the women carrying 
the food and younger children in osier 
baskets. Shells of the pearl oyster and 
rough wooden images were the ornaments 
of both sexes. Their language abounded 
in gutturals, hissing and indistinct in- 
tonations. The warriors never scalped 
their fallen enemies. When idle they 
sang monotonously, and broke into a 
chant when they took the warpath. When 
fighting they kept their horses in rapid 
motion and were never at rest in the 
saddle. They had a superstitious rever- 
ence for the eagle, the owl, and all white 
birds. They would neither kill nor eat a 
bear or a swine; the bear they rever- 
enced, the swine they despised. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the entire 
ten thousand members of the tribe were 
on the warpath. Federal soldiers were 
recalled from the territory to fight the 
Confederates, and the Apaches drove 
out all the whites whom they could not 
kill. After the Civil War the Indian war 
was resumed. In 1872 General Crook 
was able to put an end to the operations 
of the band as a whole, but Geronimo and 
other desperate chieftains kept on. 
Eventually General Miles fought them 
to surrender. Five thousand survivors of 
the tribe live on a reservation near Globe 
today. 

The engineer-conductor of our auto- 
stage, who was very much more than a 
mere chauffeur, pointed out the spots 
where blood had te shed as we whirled 
along the Apache Trail. Here was the 
mountain side where the Pimas camped 
while on a hunting expedition. The 
Apaches raided and killed every Pima 
left in the camp. The hunters returned 
from the valley below and found their 
dead. A wind roared out of the caverns. 
They fled to their own domain. With 
many braves they returned to punish the 
Apaches. A storm arose, again the voices 
roared from the cavern. The braves fled, 
leaving their dead unburied, and no Pima 
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The Lumber Industry in Oregon 


Oregon has approximately one sixth of the standing timber in the United 
States. The principal species are Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock, cedar and 
pine. 
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will approach that mountain side to this 
day. Thus the Superstition mountains 
got their name. 

Next we were crossing beautiful Mor- 
mon Flat, where the Apaches massacred 
twelve Mormon hunters who had ven- 
tured into this rich game-ground. 

“Look up there!” cried the engineer- 
conductor. With a_ gloved hand he 
pointed to an opening high in the opposite 
cliff.. “That’s Skeleton Cave. In the 


‘rampage of 1886 my friend Al Seiber, 


the scout, and a party of soldiers from 
Ft. McDowell chased the Apaches out of 
Triangle Cave and three hundred and 
twenty of them took refuge here in 
Skeleton Cave. Seiber showed his men 
how to shoot up into the top of the hole 
and let the ballots glance down. They 
killed eighty-four of the unseen savages in 
that way. Poor Al, to think he’d live to 
be killed in a slide while bossing a gang of 
these selfsame Apaches working on the 
Roosevelt Dam!’ 

Suddenly we were in a neighborhood 
where the crags dwindled to friendly 
little eminences rising on every side that 
took on the most incredible shapes. It 
was as though the animals Noah let out 
of the ark, grown large with the lapse of 
time, were sitting round about us on every 
little peak. Here was a monkey, there a 
dog, over there a lion with one ear half 
chewed off by an escaping bear. Here 
was an elephant, and sure enough, yonder 
was the ark itself which carried them all 
safely through the days of the Big Over- 
flow! There were also striking figures of 
the battleship Arizona, the Viren, the 
Old Woman who lived in a shoe, former 
President Taft, and another gentleman 
who just possibly was old Captain Noah 
himself. The engineer-conductor’s gloved 
finger and running comment made it all a 
good deal plainer than day. Sometimes 
it is worth more than the price of ad- 
mission just to ride with a good explainer. 


ANP as though cliff-dweller and Tonto 
Apache had not sufficiently invested 
this wonderland with romance, we were 
to come, presently, to the region—not to 
the identical location—of that lost treas- 
ure-house the Two Dutchmen Mine. 
They fought in the Confederate Army, 
these Dutchmen, then wandered down 
into Mexico. They became acquainted 
with the Peralta brothers, who drew their 
unending supply of gold from a distant, 
secret mine. The eraltas ran short; 
they persuaded the Dutchmen to accom- 

any them to the mine as guards. After 
res Silver City the Dutchmen were 
forced to submit to blindfolds. At the 
mine they helped to take out the gold and 
saw the rich veins with their unobscured 
eyes. Going back they wore the blind- 
folds again. The Peraltas frittered the 
new supply away. The Apaches were on 
the warpath. It was dangerous to return 
to the mine. The Peraltas sold the mine 
to the Dutchmen for $60,000. The 
savages prevented the Dutchmen from 
coming into their own at the time. After- 
ward it was difficult to find the paths. Mis- 
fortune overtook the two old men. One 
died, leaving his share to the other. 
Victory was in sight when death stepped 
in to cheat the second. The treasure 
waits there today. Finders keepers. 
The engineer-conductor will give you about 
all the directions there are to be had. 

At length we whisked out of the 
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recesses of the Superstition mountains as 
suddenly as though we had emerged from 
a castle and slammed the door behind us. 
Around us was a cactus garden like that 
outside of Globe, and then, just as we had 
grown accustomed to the garden, some- 
thing happened to it. It vanished. One 
gets to expect the supernatural after such 
aday aswehad had. So we remained calm. 
The cactus had gone and here were farms 
—glorious farms of grain, rice, tobacco, 
alfalfa, cotton! Here were flourishing 
vineyards—everything! It was unbe- 
lievable for a few minutes, then our 
rubber wheels brought a low roar out of 
the road. We were crossing a bridge 
over an irrigation canal. The water we 
had seen pouring over Roosevelt Dam! 
We were in the midst of its miracle, and 
surely there is no similar miracle of a 
desert made to bud and blossom with 
useful things for man and beast—no, not 
anywhere else could the miracle be so 
shining plain. It was worth crossing 
the continent to see. If the tourist were 
kept as securely blindfolded as the two 
Dutchmen up to this point, the Apache 
Trail would still be splendidly worth 
while. In an hour we were in Phoenix, 
brilliant and breezy little capital city, 
ready to take the night train that would 
go by Maricopa and land us at Los 
Angeles in the morning. 

Somewhere on the American continent 
there may be trips that surpass the 
Apache Trail in the measure of substan- 
tial rewards. If you know of any, please 
hasten to inform the Laughing Lady, and 
she will immediately set forth, escorted by 
her eager spouse. 


The Square 
Deal Pays 


(Continued from page 16) 





inexperience and poor management force 
them to cut wages to the quick, but what- 
ever the oe cause, employers of 
this stamp do the cause of the square deal 
incalculable harm. They keep the un- 
scrupulous labor leader and radical agita- 
tor supplied with ammunition. 
Fortunately the slave-driving, sweat- 
shop type of employer has never infested 
the Pacific Coast in large numbers; the 
sins committed by capital against labor 
have usually been the product of igno- 
rance, of inefficiency or unsound financing 
and management. Even this class of 
offenders is very, very small today. 
When the laborers ceased to compete for 
the job and employers began to compete 
for lshor, the general level of wages for 
skilled and unskilled men in every im- 
ortant industry rose to unheard of 
Leteie. If Simon Legree were to come 
out of his grave and assume charge of a 
factory, even he would have to pay high 
wages, work his men short hours and 
rant them the best possible conditions. 
Ciencias have given the workers, 
especially the skilled men, far higher com- 
pensation than the union leaders had ever 
ex “em or promised to obtain. 
ouldn’t it seem to you, Friend 
Reader, that the union men and union 
leaders would make use of this marvelous 
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Oregon Lands 


Patents 





For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
— city property. Best all-the-year-round climate 

coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


Farm Lands For Sale 


Prosper in the South—Excellent little 
farms in Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland 
at $15 an acre and up. Just right for truck and 
general farming, stock raising, dairying and 
poultry. Close to markets, fine climate, good 
panne’ 4 ‘and neighbors. Write for information and 
ony of The Southern Homeseeker—today. F. 

aume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


Farm Wanted 


Wanted to hear from owner of good farm a 
sale. State cash price, and description. D. 
Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Help Wanted 





























Men— Women Wanted for Government war 
positions. Thousands needed immediately. Good 
salaries; permanent employment; liberal vacations; 
other advantages. We prepare you and you secure 
@ position or we refund your money. Ask for 
booklet “‘QL’’ free to citizens. Washington Civil 
Service Scnool, 2038 Marden Building, Washington, 








Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices id 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Dept. 8S, Boston, Mass. 








Patents. Trade-marks and Copyrights. Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request. 
All patents secured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientific American. 
Munn & Co., Patent See 676 ea 
Bldg., N. Y. Washington, D. C., office, 625 F St. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for apeensiese. 
Our four books sent free. Seud sketch for fr 
opinion as to patentabilit Victor J. dng &C = bs 

atent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Wash Cc. 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring ycu wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’ and ‘Patent Bu ayers Randol " & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., ashington, D. 


Patents heae Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 

search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 

















Inventions 





Inventions Commerctalized on cash and 
royalty basis. Inventors and manufacturers write 
at once for free booklets. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
2099 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 








Motton Piétures, Stories, etc. 


Send us your Ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
Etc.! We accept them in Any form—correct Free 
—sell on Commission. Big Rewards! Get one 
Now! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. 








Photoplays Wanted. Ideas, Plots, Original 
Stories want Submit in any form. No instruc- 
tion school. Guaranteed copyright protection to 
accepted — sturies. Cunsolidated Scenario Co. 
(lue.) 618 Lissuer Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Miscellaneous 


Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver omnes pee Seam 
ance, easily adjusted. wrenlars free. 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Clannad, oO. 











Personal 





Mus:c Padiidions 


Poets—Authors: Poems are wanted sult- 
able for musical setting. For best offer submit 
mss. to Needham Music Co., D-99, St. Louis, Mo. 











Games and PME te Se 





Old False Teeth Wanted. The older the 
better. Don't matter if broken. We pay up to 
$25 per set. Cash sent by return mail. e return 
— goods if you refuse our offer. Mail to G. 

andolph, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 8. 
Denison Co., Dept. 7, Chicago. 











460 Fourth Street 





Do You Know That 


an eminent statistician has figured out that if all 
the time that is actually wasted in the United 
States in ONE WEEK were utilized in the build- 
ing of air-planes, enough machines would be 
built to meet the needs of 20,000 aviators in 
24 hours? 


“ELIMINATE WASTE” is the slogan of our 
Government. It improves efficiency; it means 
co-operative strength that is necessary for success 
in war, in business, or in any other enterprise. 


You can turn your spare time which otherwise is 
“wasted” into CALIFORNIA GOLD by acting 
as a SUNSET MAGAZINE representative in 


your community. 


Particulars sent free on request. Write Today. 


DIRECTOR AGENCY DIVISION 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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opportunity to fortify their position? 

hey are having everything their own 
way now. For the time being they are 
the cock of the walk, the ruler of the 
roost. But it won’t be always thus. The 
inevitable readjustment after peace is de- 
clared will restore the old conditions. 
Doesn’t it seem reasonable to suppose 
that union leaders and union men with 
real ability and constructive thought 
would make use of the opportunity to 
prove to the employer that he can make 
more money by running his plant as a 
union than as a non-union shop? 

How can the union men supply this 
proof? 

By turning out more work of a higher 
‘anda than non-union men. Every union 
claims that in its ranks may be found the 
cream of the country’s mechanics supe- 
rior in every respect to the non-members. 
Now is the time to back up this claim 
with evidence, to prove that it pays to 
give union men the preference. 

Willingly or unwillingly, the employers 
of the Pacific Coast are now living up to 
the policy of the square deal. Are the 
unions in return doing their bit? Are 
they imbued with the spirit of the square 
deal? 

Petroleum is short. In California pro- 
duction is a million barrels a month be- 
hind consumption. Destroyers, battle- 
ships, airplanes, army trucks are calling 
for ever more oil. A few weeks ago the 
federal mediator recommended the eight- 
hour day for the oil-feld workers. ac 
in December two drilling crews, on night 
shift, were discovered tight asleep two 
hours after they had reported for duty. 
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A third crew, all on the same lease, was 
laying pinochle instead of drilling wells. 
he men were receiving six to eight 

dollars a day; even the roustabouts were 

earning four dollars. 

Go out among the managers, the super- 
intendents and shop owners of the Pacific 
Coast. Ask them. They will tell you 
that production, the extraordinary wages 
notwithstanding, is below normal. They 
will tell you that restriction of output is 
being practised tacitly; they will prove 
that the multiplicity of galling, arbitrary 
union rules, designed to keep as many 
union men as possible employed for the 
longest possible time on any given piece 
of work, are being enforced rigidly, war or 
no war. 

Does this policy pay in the long run? 

A few of the national iabor leaders are 
realizing the full extent of the possibili- 
ties inherent in the present abnormal 
situation. They are striving with might 
and main to bring about the burial of the 
tomahawk between the unions and the 
employers. In this national emergency 
they want the unions to make good. 

But the labor leaders of the Pacific 
Coast, especially in the metal trades, are 
blind, deaf and dumb. Their mental 
vision is limited to the fact that they 
have the employers where they want 
them, sans culottes, and they are going to 
do to them what the kaiser did to Bel- 
gium. 

Will they ever realize, as Horning did, 
as the mass of the employers is beginning 
to appreciate, that the square deal is the 
only policy that will yield permanent 
dividends for both sides: 





On Duty 


in the Air 


(Continued from page 13) 


liquid in the “‘pilot”’ tube, or speedometer, 
get below forty miles per hour. This in- 
strument resembles a thermometer, and 
the faster you go the higher the liquid 
climbs in the tube. 

We finally got the engine started and 
I sailed bravely off, keeping my eyes 
glued to that tube! Finally when I did 
get nerve enough to look over the side, 
I was about 1500 feet in the air, and flying 
with my right wing down! | corrected the 
plane’s position laboriously and then dis- 
covered 1 had lost the aerodrome! No- 
where could I see it! After a long flat 
turn I happened to look directly down, 
and there it was straight underneath me. 
Then came the question of how to get 
down to it. I had never been up so high 
before, and did not know how to spiral, 
so 1 had to go away off and make a long 
straight glide for it. Needless to say, 
I overshot the mark, and just did switch 
off in time to avoid hitting a shed and 
also friend Colonel. 

I shakily dismounted, pulled myself 
together and saluted. He wanted to 
know “what the devil I meant by staying 
up so long.” I replied that I enjoyed the 
flight so much that | forgot that time 
was slipping by so quickly. He then 
asked me why I came down so steeply, 
and I told him we always did that in 
America. Suddenly he turned to me and 


said that he thought I would do and that 
he could use me as an instructor. He 
next introduced me to a young officer 
whom he told me to take for a short 
“hop” and see how he handled the con- 
trols. 1 was more frightened than ever 
then, as it meant to sit in the back of the 
novice and control the plane by reaching 
over his shoulders! 


I FIND MY LEVEL 


We were off! Up we went to the great 
height of about fifty feet, when suddenly 
a small speed scout swooped down in 
front of us. It kicked up a térrific back 
wash. The gentleman thought I was 
rocking the machine and I| thought he 
was. He turned around and shouted: 
“For God’s sake, man, be careful; this is 
only my first flight!” 

1 yelled back: “You’ve got nothing 
on me, old top. It’s only my second 
flight!”,—and down we came! 

We did no further damage than burst 
a couple of tires, but we were both through 
with flying for that day. So we got out 
and sheepishly walked back a mile and 
a half to where the Colonel was standing. 
The situation seemed to amuse him a 
little and after a short lecture he detailed 
me to a class under a qualified instructor, 
really to learn flying. My aviation 
career was started. 


The second article in the series by Mr. Rader will appear in the March 


issue of Sunset. 

























Readers, Gentle 


and Otherwise 


Chicago, III. 

I have been a constant reader of the 
SunsET Magazine for a great many years, 
because of my great interest in our won- 
derful and fascinating West. And while 

have often doubted whether your 
Eastern readers believe half of what you 
trace about this wonderful territory, 

ecause it seemed too good to be true, 
groneay speaking, I had believed it 
ecause I have traveled extensively in the 
West and know what a great territory it is. 

However, when ran across your 
write-up about Miss Moss being the only 
lady passenger agent for a transcontinen- 
tal railroad, my confidence in your maga- 
zine went up in smoke. I was certainly 
surprised that a magazine of the calibre 
of SuNseT would pick up an ordinary 
press agent’s story and print it without 
using the customary means to verify the 
truth of it. 

As a matter of fact, Miss D. Oden, a 
lady whom I happen to know slightly, 
and about whom much has been written, 
was appointed passenger agent for the 
Chicago, Burlington and “oat Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Rock Island, 
Ill., several years ago, and still holds that 
sarees ou have only to write to this 
ady to verify the truth of this statement 
and obtain a copy of her photograph, 
which shows that ihe is not a myth, or to 
the railroad in question for a verification 
as to her employment in this capacity, and 
with that company. 

Miss Oden so far antedates Miss Moss 
in her position that I think it but fair to 
your readers that you publish the truth 
about the matter. 

Frank T. Morrison. 


Berkeley, Cal. 

I have just finished reading SUNSET 
and think it the best copy I have read in 
a long time, and I have he a reader and 
subscriber for ten years. As Eastern 
Magazines give us all we want of the 
East and society stories, I wish SuNSET 
would go back to printing those good old 
stories of the West long ago. ‘The cow- 
boy and the Indian will soon follow the 
buffalo across the Great Divide and in a 
short time will only be a memory; I hope 
your magazine il ue let us forget that 
memory entirely. L. M. Rice. 


Canton, Pa. 
Sometime ago I read in “Readers, 
Gentle and Otherwise” department that 
one of the subscribers was discontinuing 
his subscription because his “job was in 
Missouri and he couldn’t quit, and read- 
ing SUNSET made him discontented.” 
Apparently he desired to go west but 
could not. Now for that very reason we 
are renewing our subscription to SUNSET. 
Our job is here. We “can’t quit,” so 
the next best thing to do is to read 
Sunset, for through its pages we learn 
many things we otherwise never would 
hear about. Thank you for the splendid 
magazine you are giving to your readers 

at such small cost. . O. KNIFFIN. 


Lahasa, Fiji Islands. 
SUNSET costs me $3.00 per year, but I 
do not mind if it cost $6.00, as it keeps me 
in touch with the outside world. B.C. 
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Why 50% 
Fail At the Country’s Call 


50% of the flower of America’s youth responding to the 
Country’s call are not allowed to shoulder arms due to 
physical disability. What has brought about such a state 
of affairs? Why the physical degeneracy of America? 


By Stephen Harriman 


Speaking editorially, the San Francisco Call recently said: 

“Fifty per cent of the Americans drafted for service have 
turned out to be physically unfit. 

These are the figures obtained from the draft machine which 
has been in operation all over the country. 

Fifty per cent of our young men unfit for service! What did 
we expect? 

Have we not seen them in the streets and in the theaters, and 
in the schools and in the tango parlors, these well meaning, good 
humored, honest hearted boys of ours? And have we not known 
by the very look of them that they were not the men they could 
be at their age? 

Stoop shouldered, narrow chested, the head with the forward 
droop—what has become of the American young man we all 
would love to see representing us anywhere on earth? 

What’s happened to him? He was all right when the Spanish 
war broke out. He was straight enough and tall enough and 
broad shouldered enough in those days. What has come over 
him since then? 

Isn’t it about time for us to stop arguing about how to save 
food by paying the dining cars the same money for half the amount, 
and open our eyes and look a few facts straight in the face? 

Where have they come from, all these anaemic, over-strained, 
delicate boys, who want to fight, most of them, and can’t? 

Where are they going? What’s going to become of them? 

Are we going to Jet this kind of degeneration go on without 
lifting a finger to stop it? 

Do most of us realize that in the last ten years the records of 
the free hospitals of the Atlantic seaport cities show that the boy 
babies born in this period are two inches shorter and average 
nearly two pounds less in weight than the boys born at these 
same institutions twenty years ago? 

Do we realize that the average height and weight of the 
American high school boy is going down, down, down, every year? 

In London there is a special type of man known as the East 
End dwarf. He came, they say, from generations of underfeeding, 
overwork and the lack of fresh air and decent surroundings. 

Are we beginning to breed such a type here in rich, pros- 
perous, lavish America? 

If we are, what good will all our wealth and all our prosperity 
do us and our race?” 

To any one who has followed the trend of events in America 
from a standpoint of physical development and condition, the 
above editorial does not come as a surprise. 

There is no question but that we have been rapidly approach- 
ing physical decay. You ask yourself the reason for this. The 
obvious answer is that it has been brought about through our 
methods of living. 

The next question is, what is the remedy? And while the 
answer cannot be all-inclusive, the greatest single bit of advice 
that can possibly be given is “Look to your nerves.” 

Do you know just what it is that keeps that most intricate 
and delicate piece of mechanism in the universe, your body, 
working to its utmost capacity, or even working at all? 
If you are not already acquainted with the fact, you should learn 
without delay that it is your nerves that have complete control 
of absolutely every process and function within your body. 

Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. If the nerves were cut leading to 
your heart, that organ would never beat again. If the nerves were 
severed leading to your respiratory organs—your breathing 
organs—you could never breathe again. If the nerves governing 
digestion were severed, no article of food could ever agajn be 
transformed into healthy bone and tissue, Without the nerves 








you would never see, hear, taste, smell or feel again, for it is upon 
the nerves that every sense depends. 

Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity, whether young or old, 
are deficient in nerve strength, or, in other words, nervous energy. 
If the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulse, it does not take a wise man 
to see that if the nerves did not create Energy upon a 100% basis, 
every organ would necessarily be weakened to just the degree 
that the nerves are below par. 

No man has ever succeeded in business to any unus zal degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in auy line of 
endeavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly de- 
veloped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount 
of nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors on to a successful conclusion. 

And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, these same muscles would be as inanimate and as useless 
so far as movement is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 

If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. if you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the 
functional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately under- 
take that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 

Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, 
which commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real 
source of the trouble, namely the nerves. 

The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and organ 
within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it gives im- 
mediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed by 
many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have inves- 
tigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you are 
enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes. 

The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. They have experienced the won- 
derful results obtainable through this system themselves and they 
want you to experience like results. Just what the system is, how 
it operates and what it will accomplish are all told in a little book 
published by the society and called “Human Energy.” The So- 
ciety has also published a practical course in Physical Training 
which deals with certain fundamental facts pertaining to the 
strengthening and developing of will power and the prominent 
nerve centers with the least expenditure of vital energy. 

To receive these two valuable publications all you need do is 
to write to the Western Neurological Society, 464 4th Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., enclose your remittance for $1.00 and the works 
complete will be forwarded to you without delay. 

There is no reason why every man and woman should not 
take advantage of this wonderful course of instructions on physi- 
cal training and benefit by its precepts, Do not be a slave to 
your nerves but develop them so that you will enjoy the life 
that should be yours, 
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Here follow timely and interesting 


facts concerning the 














great Pacific Slope, 





The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West. its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the seryices are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 





























GOAT’S MILK 
IS BABY’S LIFE SAVER 


One of the urgent problems of mod- 
ern city life is the provision for pure, 
clean, sterile milk. Goat’s milk has been 
proven to be the nearest approach to 
mother’s milk for infants and children, 
asourceofstrengthand protection to in- 
valids, and a delicious milk for general 
domestic use. The freedom of the goat 
from tuberculosis is a well known fact. 

Monterey County, California, is pio- 
neering in the project of supplying both 
the fresh and evaporated unsweetened 
goat’s milk tosupply a demand of un- 
limited extent. The market afforded in- 
cludes thechildren’s hospitalsand every 
home in which thereisa growing child or 
an invalid. The profit is large and 
constant. 

The University of California has is- 
sued Bulletin 285 on this important sub- 
ject and the University of Illinois has 
sent a commission to Switzerland to se- 
lect a herd for the foundation of the 
industry in that state. 

The SalinasValley, Monterey Coun- 
ty, California, with its rolling hillside 
ranges, interspersed with alfalfa flats, 
forms idea! feeding grounds for 
herds of milch goats. Numerous 

streams afford an ample supply of 
water the year around, This section of 
the county has always been one of 
large holdings but recently there have 
been thousands of acres made accessi- 
ble at prices that are most reasonable. 
There is a portion for you. Write for 
illustrated literature to 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 














Fire Away! 


Ask us all the questions you care to. Ask us about the 
soil, crops, water, climate, transportation, good roads, 
anything! 

Ask us what trees to plant, how long it will take them 
to mature, how large a crop may be expected the first 
year, the second year, the third year. In short ask us 
apy questions you have in mind. 


We’ll Answer You Honestly 
and Quickly 


That is a part of our business. Our organization was 
started and is carried on entirely for your benefit. We 
want you to come and live with us. We have enough 
land for thousands of families. ‘Ibis organization how - 
ever bas no land to sell. We work for the benefit of 


our county. It is our business to inform otbers of the 
opportunities for the establishment of s in our 
midst. 


Sonoma County is the largest dry-wine district in 
America; contains the largest poultry raising and 
merketeng center in the world; has the earliest produc- 
ing apple orchards; is one of the West’s foremost hop- 
producing districts; is a leading prune shipping district. 

For further information address the 
SONOMA COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATION 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 








Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 





Idle Land for Wheat 


The University of California has re- 
cently issued a bulletin on The Utilization 
of Idle Land for Wheat, which will interest 
a great many readers of the Service Bu- 
reau section of SuNseT Macazine. We 
have letters from many people who are 
anxious to rent land under favorable con- 
ditions, and we believe that the data con- 
tained in this bulletin will be of material 
assistance to them. 

In 1906, 1,520,000 acres of wheat were 
grown in California, while in 1916 only 
350,000 acres were planted. This marked 
decrease cannot be attributed to any 
single factor, such as decrease of yield per 
acre, low price, or greater profit in raising 
other crops, but is due to a multiplicity 
of elements. This bulletin goes on to say 
“that 1,220,000 acres of land that ten 
years ago was producing wheat, is not now 
devoted to that crop, nor does this great 
acreage appear as increased areas de- 
voted to other crops. A statement that 
has often appeared in print is that these 
areas of former wheat lands, owned in 
great holdings by corporations or indi- 
viduals, are now lying idle or are being 
devoted to scanty pasture, yielding small 
returns.” 

In an effort to increase the food pro- 
duction during the war, the university 
made a widespread investigation to lo- 
cate idle land suitable for wheat: ‘There 
had now been reported by the owners ap- 
proximately 22,213 acres of land, in 
tracts varying from five acres up to 1000 
acres in extent. Of this land approxi- 
mately one-third appears to be pons 5 j we 
on which a paying crop of wheat would be 
reasonably certain. About one-third is 
good to fair land, but with climatic fac- 
tors such that a successful wheat crop is 
dependent wholly upon the amount and 
seasonableness of the year’s rainfall. 
About one-third is poor to worthless land 
on which a successful crop of wheat would 
be the exception. In nearly every case 
the owners of land reported the terms on 
which they would lease the lands for 
wheat growing. These terms vary from 
free leases, for periods of from one to 
three years to reputable tenants, to crop 
rentals of one-fourth, or one-sixth of the 
crop, or cash rentals of from one dollar 
per acreup. In most instances the rentals 
offered are low and the owners express a 
desire to give favorable terms to prospec- 








tive tenants who will put in wheat. A 
number of the owners have expressed a 
desire to sell their lands, at prices ranging 
from $15 per acre to $100 or more per 
acre. 

“‘New tracts of land are being reported 
daily, and the total area available is 
rapidly increasing. Requests have been 
received from over 200 persons asking 
where they could find land suitable for 
wheat. In every case a list of all the 
holdings offered in the region in which the 
prospective wheat grower wished to oper- 
ate was sent to the inquirer at once. Oc- 
casionally a blanket inquiry was made, in 
which case the inquirer was asked to state 
the section of the state he wished to 
operate in, it being deemed inadvisable 
to send out the full list of holdings to all 
applicants. There are still thousands of 
acres of lands listed as available for wheat 
production. The university will furnish 
the location of the land and the address 
of the owner, leaving to the owner and 
prospective tenants all the details of ren- 
tal, etc. A successful crop for the 1917-18 
season could not be expected, but the 
surety of continued high prices would 
warrant the plowing of the best land this 
fall, summer fallowing it next summer, 
and seeding it to wheat in the fall of 
1918. 


Spineless Cactus as a Food 


Q. I want some information about 
spineless cactus. | heard a lot about 
what was going to be done with it, but 
lately I haven’t heard so much. Has it 
really proved to be of any commercial 
value as a forage crop? Is it any good 
for any other purpose, or is there any 
market for the fruit?-—S. M. R., San 
Dieco, Cat. 

A. It is perfectly true that much less 
has been heard of spineless cactus of late 
than was the case a few years ago. It 
has not even been suggested as means of 
quickly increasing the food supply and 
winning the war. The reason for this is 
that spineless cactus has not proved to 
be all that it was cracked up to be. 

As a forage crop spineless cactus cannot 
stand comparison with any other feeding 
stuffs of even minor importance. Chemi- 
cal analysis shows that barley straw con- 
tains 3.5% protein, 1.5% fat, .9% diges- 
tible protein, and 41.5% digestible car 
hydrates and fat. Rice straw, wheat 
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straw, corn stalks, and foxtail hay have 
equal and greater food value, but a 
similar analysis of spineless cactus shows, 
besides 92.8% water, .5% protein, .1% 
fat, .3% digestible protein, and 3.9% di- 
gestible carbohydrates and fat. Alfalfa 
hay, on the other hand, contains 10.4% 
of digestible protein and 38.2% of di- 
gestible fats. The actual value of spine- 
less cactus as a forage crop is no greater 
than these comparative figures indicate. 
Cactus generally proves unpalatable to 
stock at first, but in time they become 
accustomed to it, and it can be mixed 
with other feeds as a supplementary 
ration. It cannot be considered of any 
real value by itself, in spite of the great 
claims that are made for it. 

Spineless cactus is not a much greater 
success as a fruit than it is as a forage 
crop. Many people like the spineless 
pears, but they lack distinctive flavor, 
and there is no reason to believe that they 
will ever attain much vogue as an edible 
fruit. Again it is claimed they will prove 
of great value for jellies and jams, but 
the pears lack the extreme tartness that 
is essential in a good jelly fruit. Alto- 
gether the spineless cactus boom has been 
very much of a disappointment. 


Honey Bees in California 


Q. I am a professional bee-keeper and 
would like to locate in California. Could 
you give me the climatic conditions 
around San Francisco and also around the 
southern part of the state, in a general 
way the year around? Also could you 
tell me something of the bee industry in 
these districts; the amount of surplus 
honey per colony; how many bees seem 
to do best in one apiary; the price of bees 
per colony; the time of the main honey 
flow; and the drawbacks to the industry 
in that community?—A. M. E., Marsu- 
FIELD, WIs. 


A. You have given us a pretty big 
bill to fill in asking for California ‘‘cli- 
matic conditions the year round in a gen- 
eral way.” Figures mean very little, but 
in the coast section of southern California, 
the mean annual temperature ranges from 
60 to 68 degrees, and in the similar coast 
region below and above San Francisco, 
the mean annual temperatures vary from 
52 to 60 degrees. As a matter of fact 
there is very little difference between the 
climates found around San Francisco and 
those in the vicinity of Los Angeles, ex- 
cept that the central coast section of the 
state is cooler in summer. The rainfall 
is almost the same, the average being 
about fifteen inches. In a general way 
the climate of all that region lying be- 
tween what is roughly known as a low 
Range and the ocean is mild in winter and 
comparatively cool in summer. Rains 
may be occasionally expected from Octo- 
ber till April. 

Conditions are so advantageous for 
bee-keeping in California, that it has be- 
come the country’s greatest honey pro- 
ducer. Last year about 16,000,000 
sounds of honey were taken from the 
Lives of this state. Bees are kept in every 
county of the state, but San Diego, Ven- 
tura, Los Angeles, Fresno, and Monterey 
counties are the biggest producers. The 
apiaries are generally located in the foot- 
hills and canyons, where the bees gather 
honey from the sage, wild flowers, orange 
blossoms, etc., but recently the alfalfa 
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Here the Climate is Your Friend 
—Not Your Enemy 


Wouldn’t it be great to get away from the snow, the blizzards and all of 
the many hardships you are working under now? 


Wouldn’t you like to see “how the land lays” that produces wheat and 
alfalfa, oranges and lemons, raisins and rice, hops and walnuts, almonds 
and peaches, figs and grapes, prunes and olives? 


Wouldn’t it seem peculiar to you to see oranges ripening while you were 
doing your winter plowing, or a strawberry patch yielding luscious fruit 
each month but one throughout the year? 


Would it interest you to know that you can purchase land that will do 
this at practically no greater cost than the land from which you may be 
farming an indifferent crop of wheat or corn? Wouldn’t it be more 
pleasant to think of a rainless summer and a snowless winter than to 
anticipate the inconvenient electrical and rain storms and the icy blasts 
of an eastern or a middle western climate? 


Moving to a new homeland is not a matter of a moment’s decision. We 
would not think of asking you, of encouraging you to reach an instanta- 
neous decision to emigrate to our country without having given the 
matter most thorough consideration. But—assure us that you will give 
deliberate thought to what we have to say and we will present our appeal 
for the man who wants to win. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be de- 
sired; splendid paved highways to every part of the County. 

Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of 

farming interests you and ask us all the questions you 

want answered. We have special investigators, farm 

advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 

the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 
Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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All About 


San Francisco 


In an interesting 
booklet which 
can be had for 
the asking. 


Get a copy of 
“Trips Around 
SanFran ‘isco” 
published by 
Southern Pacific. 
Contains descrip- 
tion of the city’s 
varied attractions— 
Its many Hills and 
Wonderful Views; 
Market Street and 
the Shopping 
District. 

Its Hotels, Clubs and 
Theatres; its Mar- 
kets and Restau- 
rants, Business 
District and Money 
Houses. 

Residence Sections, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Churches; the 
Civic CenterandPub- 
lic Buildings, Mu- 
seums, Art Galleries 
and Monuments. 


Its delightful 
Climate and the 
Clothing to wear; 
Outdoor Life. 
Golden Gate Park, 
OceanBeach,China- 
town and Portsmouth 
Square, the Water- 
front, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Latin Quar- 
ter, Mission Dolores. 
The Bay Cities and 
around the Bay; 
Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda and its 
Beaches. 

University of California 
and Stanford. 

Mt. Tamalpais and Muir 
Woods, Mt. Diablo 
Country, Down the 
Peninsula. 

Twin Peaks and many 
other auto trips on 
boulevard and highway. 
GETA COPY TODAY at 
Ticket Offices or Infor- 
mation Bureaus; or ad- 
dress postal card request 
to Chas. S. Fee, Pass. 
Traffic Mgr., 65 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Pacific Lines 


Ask for our folder, with colored illustra- 
tions, on the Apache Trail of Arizona 

















and fruit growing districts have been 
found very profitable for bees. Rough 
land suitable for the bee-keeper can be 
bought or leased cheaply. A ten-frame 
colony of bees can be bought for about 
$12 or $14 with the hive complete. 

The average annual production for the 
whole state is 70 pounds of honey per 
colony, but in the hands of an experienced 
bee-keeper a yield of 100 to 150 pounds 
is more nearly the normal, 300 pounds not 
being unknown. The average prices for 
extracted honey is about 7 or 8 cents per 
pound. The main honey flow lasts from 
the middle of April or the first of June till 
the early part of July. From ten to 15 
pounds of honey is taken from a hive each 
week while the extracting season lasts. 
It is only during this period that any 
great amount of labor is required of the 
bee-keeper. Apiaries vary in size in Cali- 
fornia from 50 to 500 stands, but 300 is 
about as much as one district will support. 
The hives are sometimes moved about to 
take advantage of the different blossom- 
ing seasons. In California it is not cus- 
tomary to feed the bees at all, except in 
the years of abnormal drought. 

The bee-keepers may meet with three 
main drawbacks in California bee-raising. 
Sufficient rainfall is not always assured, 
and apiarists may be put to the necessity 
of letting the bees use all of their honey, 
as well as feeding them through the winter 
months. In certain sections of the state 
European foul brood, commonly called 
black brood, has made big inroads into 
the bee industry. From time to time 
brush fires have caught a good many bee 
ranches, this having been particularly 
true during the past dry summer and 
spring. These are the drawbacks for the 
California bee-keeper, but they are very 
much more than compensated for advan- 
tages confined to California. 

The University of California Extension 
Division gives correspondence courses 
which will familiarize you with California 
bee-keeping methods and conditions. 


A Little Land and a Little Income 


Q. I want to find a country that is not 
too cold in winter nor too hot in summer, 
and where mosquitoes are not very thick. 
If you know of such a country tell me 
where it is and what two old people can 
do there for a living. We could work a 
truck garden, herd a few sheep, or raise 
chickens, for we have always lived on a 
farm. We have $200 a year income and 
will have a thousand dollars to invest in a 
home. I would like to live near the coast. 
We are both strong and can work, but 
not as quickly as young people can. It 
is too cold for us here, where we have 320 
acres and 25 head of cattle. At one time 
we had sheep, but it was so cold that we 
could not herd them. Tell me of the 
place that comes nearest to being what 
we want.—I. P., Rounpup, Montana. 

A. There are many localities where 
you can find exactly the conditions that 
you describe, and in fact you can’t make 
a mistake in selecting anyone of a num- 
ber of districts, such as Sonoma county, 
the Santa Clara valley, or parts of Los 
Angeles or Mendocino county. In all of 
these places you will find no extremes of 
heat or cold, no mosquitoes, good soil, and 
nearby markets. You should decide up- 
on any one of these sections, it makes 
little 5 > soln which, and then be very 


careful in choosing the particular land 
that you are to live in. 

Your success depends a good deal upon 
getting just the right piece of land at the 
right price. For a thousand dollars you 
ought to be able to buy two or three 
acres, where you could raise most of your 
own food, as well as poultry, vegetables 
and berries for the market. One thousand 
dollars will not buy a house and such land 
outright, but you can make a sufficient 
payment on it to allow for very reason- 
able terms on what remains to be paid. 
As we say, a great deal of your success 
depends upon your ability to bargain well 
in buying your land. With your extra 
$200 a year, we see no reason why you 
should not make a go of an undertaking 
like this. 

We are having descriptive literature 
sent you from sections where we believe 
that you could find a small place that 
would fill the bill. 


“Improved” Land for $75 an Acre 


Q. I intend coming West soon for the 
purpose of locating permanently. It is 
also my purpose to purchase a small 
acreage suitable for fruits and _ berries. 
I have in mind the western part of Placer 
county. I am informed through litera- 
ture that I have recently received from 
there that improved land can be bought 
for an average of about $75 per acre. 
Why ts this land so much cheaper than in 
other sections of the state? For example 
prices have been quoted to me for unim- 
proved land in the Turlock district for 
from $125 an acre up. Is the soil in the 
vicinity of Auburn and Newcastle a good 
strong soil suitable for fruits and berries? 
Is there hardpan and alkali, and is irriga- 
tion very necessary? If so, can it be done 
on a small tract by pumping from a well 
a few hundred feet deep? I would prefer 
an altitude of from 1000 to 2000feet. The 
climate at this height in the foothills ap- 

ears to be very good the year around. 

do not want citrus fruit, but soil adapted 
to figs, prunes, almonds, pears, Logan- 
berries, strawberries, etc.—C. E. T., 
Morrisvitte, Mo. 


A. There is no question about the 
section around Auburn and Newcastle in 
Placer county, being excellent for fruit 
growing, but we do question your ability 
to buy improved land there for $75 an 
acre. This region is the oldest and one of 
the most productive fruit raising belts 
in California. Peaches, pears, prunes and 
plums are raised most extensively, but 
there are also large acreages given over 
to apples, cherries, oranges, olives, figs 
and berries. 

This whole county lies in a strip that 
runs from within a few miles of the Sac- 
ramento river, where the elevation is 40 
feet, to the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, 7000 feet above sea level. 
The climate consequently varies greatly 
with the elevation. The fruit growing 
section lies in the western foothill and 
valley portion of the county, where the 
elevation makes the summers somewhat 
cooler than the Sacramento valley. 
Practically all of the fruit is grown with 
irrigation, the water being obtained 
mainly by ditching from nearby rivers. 
There are practically no pumped wells 
in the county and you would find it both 
expensive to dig and expensive to pump 
a well several hundred feet deep. In a 








district as well drained as this, one hardly 
need consider the question of alkali. The 
soils themselves have abundantly proved 
their adaptability in growing all the crops 
that you have mentioned. 

Certainly no good planted orchards can 
be purchased for $75 an acre, here or in 
any other part of California. That is out 
of the question. “Improved” land is a 
rather elastic term, and it is quite pos- 
sible that rough or hillside property “im- 
ee gl to the extent of having had the 

rush grubbed away might be bought at 
this price. We should think that orchard 
property even lately planted, should be 
worth $200 an acre. Old established 
groves sell and are intrinsically worth 
very much more than this. With such 
land as this, there is of course access to 
cheap water. We believe that you have 
been misinformed about the value of land 
in good fruit growing sections, or else a 
very liberal interpretation has been put 
on the term “improved.” 


The Carson Valley in Nevada 


Q. Can you please give me informa- 
tion concerning the ol valley in 
Nevada? Are there any parties holding 
large tracts of land in he valley who are 
colonizing them? Could one secure em- 
ar sg on a ranch or farm for a while 

efore locating, and what would be the 
wages for such work?—G. V. H., Lorain, 
Oui1o. 


A. The Carson valley, situated on the 

per Carson river at an elevation of 

alee 4750 feet, is one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural sections in Nevada. 
This land is given over largely to alfalfa 
and dairying, but much wheat is also 
raised. Good land of this kind is worth 
from $150 to $200 an acre. Some 30,000 
or 40,000 acres are under cultivation in 
the Carson valley and three or four 
thriving towns have sprung up. 

From time to time large land holdings 
in the valley have been broken up into 
small farms, but we are not in a position 
to put you in touch directly with these 
openings. We are having descriptive 
literature sent you telling of this section 
of Nevada. This will help you in deter- 
mining upon a final location, and in this 
way you can learn of definite opportuni- 
ties to buy land. 

We believe that you are wise in plan- 
ning to work for a time before buying 
land. In this way you will very probably 
save yourself some expensive experience. 
There has been a very real shortage of de- 
pendable farm labor all over the Far 
West during the past year, and we do not 
believe that a man who is willing to work 
and stick with a job will have any great 
difficulty in securing a position. Of 
course, Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
is not in a position to help you in the 
matter of employment. The wages paid 
for farm work vary considerably with the 
seasons. During the past summer very 
high wages have been paid for harvest 
hands in many sections, on of course you 
can’t count on such abnormal conditions 
in an alfalfa country. It is possible to 
get $2.25 to $3.00 by the day for farm 
work or $40 to $50 a month with room 
and board furnished. 

Higher wages than this have been paid 
in the fruit sections during the past 
season. 
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| “What! My Car?” 


| “Yes! skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to | 
| provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck | 

saved your wife from paying the supreme penalty for | 
your negligence. She’s on the way to the hospital pain- 
fully injured, but the doctor thinks she'll pull through. You’d | 
better hurry to the hospital and then report to Headquarters.” | 
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How strange it is that disaster must The time to provide against accidents 
come to some men before they realize ig before they happen. Don't wait 


that all makes and types of tires will skid entil alter the fet ckid, Put Weed 
on wet pavements and muddy roads 


Lo ba a ee 


when not equipped with Chains. Chains - all four tires at the first | f 
§ These men do not appreciate until too indication of slippery going and 
late, that by failingto provide Weed Anti- You will have quadruple protection 4 


Skid Chains they expose their © against injury, death, car dam- 
families to injury and death. _ age and law suits. 


Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
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Where the Farmer Makes Money 365 Days Every Year— 
The Imperial Valley, California 


In 1900 the Imperial Valley was empty. 
It had no inhabitants, no crops, no value. 
Why? Because there was norain. In 1902 
water came from the great Colorado river. 
People came with it. This year almost 
50,000 people live in the Valley. Why? Be- 
cause they can raise crops every month in 
the year with an absolute insurance against crop 


failure. 
‘“‘Richer than the Valley of the Nile’’ 


People don’t rush into any business or 
district unless they see a chance of making 
good money quick. Opportunity pop- 
ulated the Imperial Valley. Here the 
farmer could get good land cheap, could get 
cheap water and bright, warm sunshine 365 
days in the year. With these elements he 
produced 6 to 8 crops of alfalfa a year, grew 
3 crops of diversified products on the same land 
the same year and never had to fear crop failure. 


Early Crops Pay Biggest Money 


The Imperial Valley ships more canta- 


loupes and ships them earlier than any other 
district. It ships fresh asparagus and other 
vegetables in February, grapes in June, 
grapefruit and figs in December. It is the 


banner dairy and hog district of California. 
It produces every commercial crop grown 
anywhere in the United States. 


Fortunes in Cotton 
For two years the cotton growers of the 
Imperial Valley have been coining money. 
They average 500 pounds to the acre, as 
against less than 200 pounds for the South. 
Because of quality and extra staple length, 
they receive a premium for their cotton. 


Get in on the Big War Profits 
We have for sale choice Imperial Valley 
land in tracts from 5 to 640 acres, from 
$65 per acre up. Water stock $17.50 per 
share. Easy terms on both land and water. 
Low interest. For further information, fill 
out the coupon and mail to 


; Imperial Valley Farm Lands Association 

501-2-3 Bryson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
I 

! 


Gentlemen: I am interested in knowing more about 
| Imperial Valley Farm Lands and will be pleased to have 
| you mail me more information, including a free book of 
| Scenes, facts and figures about Imperial Valley. 


(Sunset) 
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FREE RECIPE BOOK: 


important facts regarding their food value. 


This Luscious California Fruit 
—a Food Need and a War-time Aid. 


Oranges are diet balancers as 
well as luscious fruit. So y is 
more than delicious /avor(that 
makes experts recommend their 
use. a 

The most nourishing food is 
wasted if you don’t assimilate its 
good. Oranges—through their 
organic salts and acids—he/p fo 
digest all other foods. Thus they 
make these foods more efficient. 

And consider these facts also: 

You can substitute oranges for 
mare concentrated foodsyand 
thus save the things we need to 
send abroad. 


“cious dish. 


A salad made of oranges serves 
as salad and dessert in orfe deli- 
Drink orange juice 
for breakfast, yse oranges alone, 
sliced, halved, or in segments, or 
with apples, dates, coconut, pine- 
apple, bananas, and other fruits 
in season. Delicious oranges 
take the place of scores of des- 
serts that cost more to make. 
Thus they aid in economizing. 

No sugar is necessary with Sunkist; 
and oranges instead of candy save the 
needed sweets. 

Let the whole family have them, es- 
peciallychildren. All will be better for it. 

Order Sunkist Oranges from the Sun- 
set State of California. They are prac- 
tically seedless—best for salads and des- 
serts. These oranges are uniformly 
good® All first-class dealers sell them. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, a Non-Profit 


ee 


Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers. 


Dept. N-58, Los Angeles, California 
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We will send to any woman on request our beautiful Sunkist Recipe Book and Dr. J. H. Kellogg’s recent article, **Food 
Value of Oranges,’® without charge. These books contain scores of suggestions for serving oranges in attractive ways and 


® 


NOTICE TO READER: Large sizes in Sunkist Oranges will predominate this year on accouR®Of peculiar natural growing conditions. 
* These large oranges are exceptionatly adapted to serving sliced, in salads, in segments or in halves 
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